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“The United Nations, the creation of which was itself evidence of the 
resolve of the peoples of the world to substitute the rule of law 
for recourse to war, is still young and is still growing. The aims 


and principles laid down in its Charter have yet to be fully accepted 


and applied to all the problems that confront the world; but it offers 


the only reliable route to a future where peace and justice can prevail.” 


From the late Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold’s 


1961 United Nations Day message to youth 
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Above: The ceremonies at which the 
flags of Sierra Leone (left) and of Outer 
Mongolia and Mauritania (right picture) 
were raised for the first time beside the 
flags of other member nations. 


UNITED NATIONS REVIEW is published 
every month by the Office of Public Informa- 
tion at the Headquarters in New York. 
REVISTA DE LAS NACIONES UNIDAs is printed 
in Mexico City, and REVUE DES NATIONS 
Unies in Paris. The REVIEW covers a range 
of interest as wide as that of the Organiza- 
tion and related agencies whose work it 
mirrors. It is designed to advance public 
understanding of all aspects of this work. 
To that end it aims always to be compre- 
hensive, factual and objective. All material 
in the REviEw may be freely reprinted, but 
acknowledgement is requested, together with 
a copy of the publication containing the 
reprint. 

Annual _ subscriptions originating from 
Canada and the United States (including 
United States overseas possessions): $6.00 
(single copy $0.50). Other areas: $3.00, 
21/- stg., 13 Sw. fr. (single copy $0.25, 1/9 
stg., 1.25 Sw. fr.) or equivalent in other 
currencies. 

Subscriptions should be sent to authorized 
distributors for United Nations publications; 
in the United States, to Sales Section, Pub- 
lishing Service, United Nations, N. Y. Sec- 
ond-class postage paid at New York, N. Y. 

Picture credits are listed at the bottom of 
the inside back cover. 
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~The News in Revieuo 





New Flags 





The green, white and blue flag of 
» Sierra Leone was added on October 
3 to the 99 flags flying in line at 
| United Nations Headquarters. Sierra 
Leone was admitted to the United Na- 
‘tions on September 27. In a brief cere- 
"mony, the President of the General 
SAssembly, Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, 
Hand the President of the Security 
Council, Turgut Menemencioglu, of 
Turkey, congratulated Sir Milton 
Margai, the Prime Minister of Sierra 
Leone, and John Karefa-Smart, the 
"Minister for External Affairs of Sierra 
Leone, on their country’s admission 
to the Organization. (See opposite.) 
Later, on October 13, membership 
of the United Nations rose to 101 
when the delegation of the Syrian 
Arab Republic took its seat in the 
Assembly. A formal cable to President 
Mongi Slim on October 8 declared 
that the Syrian Arab Republic was 
resuming its status as an independent 
state within the same territorial limits 
it had before 1958 and requested the 
United Nations to take note of its 
resumed membership, a membership 
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Outer which it had continued in the form of 
icture) joint association with Egypt under the 
de the name of the United Arab Republic. 
In the Assembly President Slim an- 
blished nounced that since he had received no 
om objection to the procedure, he would 
York. declare that “the delegation of the 
printed Syrian Arab Republic has taken its 
|ATIONS seat in the Assembly as a member of 
de our Organization, with all the obliga- 
york it tions and rights that go with that 
public status.” 
| work. On October 16, the flag of Syria— 
or three horizontal stripes in green, white 
ed, but and black with three red stars on the 
er with white centre stripe—was added to the 
ng the arc of members’ flags. 


Later, on October 25, the Security 
from Council paved the way for the admis- 








a sion of two more members by recom- 
"$3.00, mending the Mongolian People’s Re- 
25, 1/9 public and the Islamic Republic of 
1 other Mauritania to the Assembly. 
horized The vote on recommending Mon- 
cations; golia was 9 in favor, none against, 
“i poo with 1 abstention (United States). The 
N. Y. fepresentative of China did not par- 
neal a ticipate in the vote. On Mauritania it 





was 9 in favor, 1 against (United 
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Arab Republic), with 1 abstention 
(USSR). The Assembly admitted both 
to membership on October 26 (see 
page 25). 

In a joint ceremony on October 31, 
the flags of the two countries were 
raised at Headquarters — the Mon- 
golian flag of three vertical stripes in 
red, blue and red, with the gold star 
and emblem of the state, and the 
light green Mauritanian flag with gold 
crescent and star. 


Dag Hammarskjold Library 


The United Nations Library, the new 
glass-fronted, marble-faced building at 
Headquarters rising four stories above 
ground across from the General As- 
sembly building, will be named the 
Dag Hammarskjold Library. The As- 
sembly, on October 16, without ob- 
jection approved a recommendation to 
this effect by its Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee. Mourning the 
passing of the Secretary-General and 
desiring to establish an appropriate 
memorial’ commemorating his _ser- 
vices to the United Nations, the As- 
sembly noted that the Ford Founda- 
tion, as donor of the library, had 
expressed the hope that it might be 
considered in some measure an ap- 
propriate remembrance of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s life. Dedication of the 
library was set for November 16. 


European Agriculture 


The gross output of European agricul- 
ture during the 1950’s increased by 
27 per cent at the same time as the 
labor force declined by some 20 per 
cent. This is stated in a recent report 
prepared by the joint agriculture divi- 
sion of the Economic Commission for 
Europe and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. In Europe the farm is 
becoming less a way of life than a type 
of manufacturing industry and a high- 
ly capitalized business, it says. 
Although the amount of labor hired 
to help on farms has fallen, the real 
wages of the farm workers who have 
stayed on have increased by 29 per 
cent in 10 years. At the same time 


_the productivity of farm labor is esti- 





mated to have increased some 50 per 
cent in northwestern Europe. 

With European farming increasing- 
ly resembling a manufacturing indus- 
try, farmers depend to an increasing 
extent on materials and equipment 
bought from other economic sectors, 
and the operating expenses represented 
by such purchases increased by about 
50 per cent during the decade of the 
1950’s. The greatest increases in such 
purchases were in fodder and seed and 
in fuel and power. 

As operating costs increased, so did 
capital outlay in agriculture. “Some 
European countries,” the report adds, 
“are beginning to approach the posi- 
tion of the United States where it 
appears that, if full account be taken 
of all capital and labor directly or 
indirectly required, one dollar’s worth 
of field crops absorbs more capital in 
relation to labor than the major prod- 
ucts of the iron and steel industry.” 


Food Production 


Another report on agriculture by FAO 
—The State of Food and Agriculture, 
1961 — says that world population 
grew faster in 1960/61 than world 
production of food and other agricul- 
tural commodities. Preliminary esti- 
mates for the world (excluding main- 
land China) show that the total vol- 
ume of agricultural production rose 
no more than one per cent over the 
previous season, FAO says. This was 
less than the estimated annual popula- 
tion growth of 1.6 per cent. Taking 
the last two seasons together, however, 
production appeared to have continued 
to increase slightly faster than popula- 
tion, according to FAO. 

The most encouraging development 
was an increase estimated at about 
three per cent in the Far East (exclud- 
ing mainland China), where produc- 
tion per head of the population is 
the lowest in the world. Production 
in this region has now expanded sub- 
stantially in each of the last three 
seasons, with the result that in 1960/ 
61 the region’s food production per 
caput is estimated finally to have re- 
gained the average level of the im- 
mediate prewar years, a landmark of 
considerable significance. 


























Taking a longer view-to minimize 
the effect of weather on year-to-year 
crop figures, the report shows that 
world food output per head (exclud- 
ing mainland China) is now about six 
per cent more than five years ago and 
14 per cent more than before the Sec- 
ond World War. 

Full information on mainland China 
was not available. Production there, 
however, is reported to have fallen 
steeply because of a series of natural 
calamities. If mainland China could 
be included in an index of agricultural 
production for the whole world, FAO 
says, the index would probably show 
a decline in 1960/61 compared with 
1959/60, instead of a moderate in- 
crease now indicated. 


Cotton Use 


In another report, FAO says cotton 
consumption increased greatly in Eu- 
ropean Economic Community coun- 
tries in 1959 and 1960, with mill con- 
sumption in the six EEC countries ris- 
ing by more than eight per cent. 

Textiles have benefited from the 
relatively rapid rate of economic 
growth in the Community, from the 
lowering of internal barriers to trade 
in manufactured goods and from a 
fall in cotton prices which had offset 
any advantages possessed by locally 
produced rayon yarn. Although the 
rate of increase in consumption slowed 
slightly in early 1961, notably in West 
Germany and Belgium, mill consump- 
tion for the Community at mid-year 
was at a record level, and stocks of 
finished goods held by mills were low. 
The greatest proportional increases 
in cotton consumption were in Italian 
and Dutch mills. 

The EkEc is the world’s largest im- 
port market for cotton and the fourth 
largest consumer of raw cotton after 
the United States, mainland China and 
the Soviet Union. 


Election in Ruanda-Urundi 


Voters in Ruanda rejected the institu- 
tion of the Mwami (King) in a refer- 
endum held on September 25 under 
United Nations supervision. Ruanda 
is one of two kingdoms in the trust 
territory of Ruanda-Urundi adminis- 
tered by Belgium. 

Two questions were put in the refer- 
endum: 

1. Do you wish to retain the in- 
stitution of the Mwami in Ruanda? 

2. If so, do you wish Kigeli V to 
continue as Mwami of Ruanda? 

For each question a million votes 
were cast against, and 250,000 votes in 
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favor. The referendum was held at 
the same time as a general election, 
also under United Nations supervision, 
in which the Movement for the Eman- 
cipation of the Hutu Party won 35 of 
the 44 seats of the legislature in 
Ruanda. 

The three United Nations Commis- 
sioners were Max H. Dorsinville, of 
Haiti; Majid Rahnema, of Iran; and 
Ernest Gassou, of Togo. 


Bank Institute 


Senior officers in ministries, central 
banks, planning authorities and other 
agencies connected with economic de- 
velopment began the seventh course 
of the Economic Development Insti- 
tute of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development in 
Washington on October 10. The 20 
officials from 18 countries taking part 
in the course, which continues until 
next April, have been given leave 
of absence by their agencies, each of 
which contributes $1,500 toward the 
cost of the institute. The remainder 
of the cost is borne by the Bank. 

In general the seminars deal with 
the preparation of a development pro- 
gram, the historical aspects of devel- 
opment, the structural relationships of 
the economy, public finance, money 
and banking, agricultural development, 
international trade and payments, 
studies of particular industries, and 
program and project appraisal. 


Bank Mission 


A 10-man mission of the World Bank 
has gone to Kenya to undertake a 
general survey of the economy and 
help in the formulation of a program 
designed to stimulate economic growth 
and thereby raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the people. The mission will 
examine the effect of current eco- 
nomic, fiscal and administrative poli- 
cies on the development of the econ- 
omy and will recommend ways of 
obtaining the most effective rate and 
pattern of development in both public 
and private sectors. 


Bank Loans 


Two other Far Eastern nations have 
negotiated loans from the World Bank. 
A loan of the equivalent of $34 
million to the National Power Corp- 
oration of the Philippines, an auton- 
omous, government-owned body, will 
assist in financing a large hydroelec- 
tric project on the island of Luzon. 








The total cost of the project on the 
Angat River, with an installed capacity 
of 206,000 kilowatts, is estimated at 
the equivalent of $62.8 million. The 
Bank loan will cover the foreign ex- 
change costs. 

The Bank made a $50 million loan 
to India to assist in the development 
program of the Indian Railways by 
helping to meet the cost of equipment 
and materials to be imported during 
the coming year. 


Troops in Kuwait 


Progress on a situation debated in the 
Security Council last July concerning 
Kuwait and Iran was reported on 
October 22 in a telegram from the 
Foreign Minister in Kuwait, Sabah 
Alsalem Alsabah. The Council failed 
to adopt a resolution after debating, 
through July 7, a complaint by Kuwait 
that Iraq was threatening Kuwait’s in- 
dependence by claiming that Kuwait 
was an integral part of Iraq; and a 
complaint by Iraq that United King- 
dom troops in Kuwait constituted an 
armed threat to Iraq’s independence. 
Kuwait asserted that the British troops 
were in Kuwait at the Government’s 
request. On October 22, Kuwait re- 
ported to the Security Council that 
completion of the withdrawal of the 
British forces from Kuwait territory 
was completed on October 19. Arab 
League forces have replaced the British 
forces in safeguarding the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of Kuwait, the 
telegram said. 


United Nations Day 


The President of the General Assem- 
bly, Mongi Slim, gave an address, and 
Sir Ernest MacMillan conducted the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Geoffrey Waddington, in a 
program of music at United Nations 
Headquarters on October 24, United 
Nations Day. 

The orchestra played Brahms’ First 
Symphony, the French Suite after 
Rameau by Werner Egk, and an over- 
ture especially written for the occasion 
by the Canadian composer, Godfrey 
Ridout. 

After thanking the artists, President 
Slim went on to say that “the joy that 
we feel on the occasion of this cere- 
mony is offset by the sadness caused 
by the loss, in tragic circumstances, of 
a man who long personified the United 
Nations and its tireless work for peace 
and liberty.” 
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The Organization could be proud 
that its member states had doubled in 
number, he said; and, despite “the 
shortcomings inherent in its very 
nature, which we will be able to cor- 
rect by experience alone,” it could 
also be proud of having contributed to 
limiting serious conflicts and to pre- 
paring their peaceful solution during 
its 16 years. 

“On this United Nations Day, the 
hopes of all peoples converge upon 
us.” Mr. Slim said. “May we have the 
satisfaction to be counted among the 
artisans of a permanent return to con- 
fidence, the true basis for a stable, 
fair and constructive peace.” 


Mr. Hammarskjold Honored 


The late Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold was announced on October 
23 as the choice of the Nobel Peace 
Prize Committee for the Committee’s 
award for the year 1961. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold was recommended early this 
year by members of the Norwegian 
Parliament. 

United Nations efforts for peace 
have been so honored on two previous 
occasions by the award, which was 
established by the late Alfred Nobel, 
Swedish scientist and industrialist. Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, Under-Secretary for 
Special Political Affairs, won the prize 
in 1949 for his efforts as Acting United 
Nations Mediator in restoring peace 
in Palestine. In 1954 the prize was 
awarded to the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees. 

Mr. Nobel’s will asked the Com- 
mittee to select the man who had “done 
the most or best to further brother- 
hood among peoples, abolish or cut 
down the standing armies and to cre- 
ate or further the work of peace con- 
gresses.” 

The prize will be awarded at a cere- 
mony in the presence of King Olav V 
of Norway in the Great Assembly 
Hall of the University of Oslo on 
December 10, the anniversary of Mr. 
Nobel’s death in 1896. The prize 
money will go to Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
estate. 


Atomic Energy Official 


Dr. Sigvard Arne Eklund, of Sweden, 
was sworn in on October 6 as Direc- 
tor-General of the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency. (See UNITED Na- 
TIONS REVIEW for August 1961, page 
3.) Dr. Eklund’s appointment by the 
Board of Governors was opposed in 
the General Conference by the USSR 
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and 15 other members of the agency; 
46 members voted to approve the ap- 
pointment; and six abstained. 
Accepting the position, Dr. Eklund 
said that he had been motivated solely 
by a sincere desire to further the ob- 
jectives of the agency. He said he 
was aware that certain member states, 
including countries with outstanding 
records of achievement in the field 
of atomic energy, had not approved his 
appointment. However, that appoint- 
ment had been made in full accordance 
with the agency’s statute and with the 
support of the great majority of mem- 
bers, including many developing coun- 
tries. Dr. Eklund stated his desire to 
work with all member countries of 
the agency and said he intended to 
make an immediate review of the 
IAEA secretariat, in consultation with 
the Board of Governors, so that ap- 
propriate geographical representation 
would be given, particularly in senior 
posts, to all areas of the world. 


New Gavel 





A gavel, replacing the one Iceland 
gave the United Nations in 1952, was 
presented to Mongi Slim, Assembly 
President, on October 26 by Thor 
Thors, Iceland’s permanent representa- 
tive. The gavel is a replica of the orig- 
inal which was designed and made by 
Icelandic sculptor Asmundur Sveinsson. 


New Projects 


The Agency will assist Yugoslavia in 
obtaining two aerojet nuclear reactors 
for training purposes from the United 
States, together with the necessary 
nuclear fuel, for location at the Uni- 
versities of Belgrade and Zagreb. A 
preliminary assistance mission will go 
to Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Ar- 
~ gentina. 











Palestine Refugees 


The Palestine refugee problem con- 
tinues to grow even larger and more 
complex, John H. Davis, Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, told 
the General Assembly in his annual 
report covering the period July 1, 
1960, to June 30, 1961. The main 
weight of the problem, he said, had 
shifted to the young adults. Some 
30,000 refugees reach maturity an- 
nually. Though the majority are more 
literate than their parents, they are 
less skilled in the art of making a 
living because most have had no op- 
portunity to learn a trade or skill. 

Contributions of about $4.5 million, 
mostly from World Refugee Year 
sources, had enabled the agency to 
press vigorously ahead to expand vo- 
cational training. The opening of two 
new centres, one for vocational train- 
ing, the other for teacher training, 
and the near completion of another 
two new vocational training centres, as 
well as marked progress in the con- 
struction of extensions to double the 
capacity of four centres, highlighted 
the program. 

Reviewing the Arab refugee prob- 
lem as a whole, Dr. Davis stated that 
the rehabilitation of the Palestine ref- 
ugees has proved to be a much more 
difficult and a much longer-term task 
than was at first envisaged. 

“Even if by good fortune,” he went 
on, “a satisfactory political solution 
to the problem were found soon, the 
complicated socio-economic aspects of 
the problem which now exist would 
take some years to untangle.” 

As yearly more refugees are born 
and greater numbers are added to the 
unemployed young adults, Dr. Davis 
pointed out, a prompt solution may 
not be possible. He warned that for 
some time to come there may well be 
no practical alternative to continuing 
to provide relief services and educa- 
tion to refugees. 

“Such a course would seem impera- 
tive,” he added, “for the purpose of 
relieving human suffering, preparing 
refugee youth for useful lives, support- 
ing stability and progress in the Mid- 
dle East and thus helping to maintain 
the peace of the world.” 


Conciliation Commission 


A progress report to the Assembly by 
the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine said that Dr. 
Joseph E. Johnson, who made a visit 
to the Middle East in September as 
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special representative of the Commis- 
sion, was continuing his conversations 
with representatives of the countries 
concerned in New York. 

Dr. Johnson was appointed by the 
Commission to explore with the host 
governments and with Israel practi- 
cal means of seeking progress on the 
Palestine Arab refugee problem pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Assembly 
of April 1961. 

The report states that Dr. Johnson, 
while declaring that it was not yet 
possible to submit firm conclusions, 
informed the Commission that high 
Officials of the host countries and of 
Israel had expressed the view that it 
might be possible to take practical 
steps with regard to the refugee prob- 
lem without prejudice to the positions 
of the governments on other aspects of 
the Palestine question. 

While it clearly would not be pos- 
sible yet to develop an acceptable set 
of detailed proposals, the Commission 
hoped, in the light of Dr. Johnson’s 
report, to be able soon to make sug- 
gestions with respect to methods of 
procedure that might lead to progress 
on the refugee question. 

The Commission’s report, which 
covers the period from November 12, 
1960, to October 13, 1961, also states 
that the identification of Arab refugee 
property holdings in Israel is nearly 
complete and that the evaluation of 
the approximately 450,000 separate 
parcels of land involved is now under 
way. 

A total of 2,790,045 pounds ster- 
ling of Arab refugee bank accounts 
blocked in Israel had been released 
as of June 30, 1961. 


Algerian Refugees 


Donations to be used for the relief of 
refugees from Algeria at present in 
Morocco and Tunisia have been re- 
ceived by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees from 
Turkey and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The Turkish Government 
contributed the equivalent of $5,555. 
In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Misereor, the social aid fund of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, allocated 
$50,000. Arbeiterwohlfahrt, a welfare 
agency, donated $50,625, to be used 
for the purchase of clothing for refu- 
gee children. The other moneys will be 
allocated to the purchase of other 
clothing and food and medicines. 

Support has also been announced 
from Ghana, Greece, India, Laos and 
Sierra Leone. 

Ghana has given $3,000 to the joint 
relief program, in addition to a $3,000 








contribution to the High Commis- 
sioner’s regular programs. Greece’s 
new pledge of $2,000 for the North 
African program follows a cash gift 
of $1,500 made in 1960 for the same 
purpose. Laos has made $1,000 avail- 
able to the program for this year, 
following a like contribution in 1959. 

India, making its first governmental 
contribution in support of-any of the 
High Commissioner’s programs, has 
promised sugar and clothing to a value 
of 30,000 rupees ($6,300) for the 
North African operation. Sierra Leone, 
a new member of the United Nations, 
has donated $5,600 to the High Com- 
missioner’s Office for the joint pro- 
gram. 

Celebrations honoring Nansen were 
held in a number of other countries. 

Another contribution to refugees 
from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia 
came from the Government of Nor- 
way and the Norwegian Refugee Coun- 
cil, which donated $7,000 each. The 
Norwegian Refugee Council is also 
sending a considerable consignment of 
new and warm clothing. 


Nansen Medal 


The Nansen Medal for 1961 was pre- 
sented to King Olav V of Norway in 
a ceremony held at Oslo University on 
October 10. The United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Felix M. 
Schnyder, of Switzerland, in present- 
ing the award, said it was being given 
in recognition of “the encouragement, 
interest and concern which Your Maj- 
esty has shown in the plight of refu- 
gees throughout the world, in appreci- 
ation of your outstanding contribution 
to World Refugee Year, and the en- 
thusiastic and generous response with 
which Your Majesty’s efforts were re- 
ceived by the Norwegian people.” 

In accepting the “signal honor” of 
the Nansen Medal, King Olav cited 
the efforts of “Fridtjof Nansen’s peo- 
ple and country in taking up Nansen’s 
principle of helping people in distress.” 
He said Nansen’s name “would always 
stand as an inspiration to those who 
sincerely work for the betterment of 
mankind and a secure foundation for 
world society.” 

The Nansen Medal was instituted 
in 1954 by the first United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, Dr. 
G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, to honor 
the memory of Fridtjof Nansen, a 
Norwegian who was first League of 
Nation’ High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees and who laid the foundations for 
international assistance to refugees. 

Celebrations honoring Nansen were 
held in a number of countries. 





Labor Studies 


A contribution by France of five mil- 
lion francs, or about $1,020,400, to 
the endowment fund of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization’s newly es- 
tablished International Institute for 
Labor Studies in Geneva has been an- 
nounced. The first installment of the 
contribution, one fifth of the total, was 
to be paid immediately, the balance in 
subsequent installments. 


Indian Training 


The first Indian instructor-training in- 
stitute for which assistance has been 
requested from the United Nations 
Special Fund has been opened near 
Calcutta, at Dasnagar. It offers train- 
ing in 14 crafts, including civil and 
mechanical drafting, electrical instal- 
lation, fitting, grinding, instrument and 
motor mechanics, molding, sheet metal 
work, turning and wood working. 

The Calcutta institute will accom- 
modate 400 instructors-in-training. The 
Special Fund will provide 14 inter- 
national experts over a period of three 
years for the initial operation of the 
institute and for guiding and training 
the local teaching staff. The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization is the ex- 
ecuting agency. The Central Training 
Institute for Instructors in Calcutta is 
one of six to be established in various 
parts of India. 


Congo Training 


Another training institute, this one 
for secondary school teachers in the 
Congo, has opened near Leopoldville. 
Personnel for the institute, which is 
housed in buildings provided by the 
Congolese Central Government, is be- 
ing supplied by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization through the United Na- 
tions Civilian Operation in the Congo. 
Known as the National Pedagogical 
Institute, it will provide assistance to 
any teacher-training school request- 
ing it. In residence by October 20 
were 50 students from all parts of the 
Congo. 


Instructional Television 


In combating illiteracy throughout the 
world, UNESCO has pointed out the 
values of educational television. Shan- 
non McCune, head of uNEscO’s De- 
partment of Education, told the open- 
ing session of a UNESCO-sponsored in- 
structional television seminar in Lafa- 
yette, Indiana, that instructional tele- 
vision offers a vast opportunity for 
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improving educational programming. 
He pointed out that practically one half 
of the children of the world are not 
in school and cited the tremendous 
interest all over the world in the pos- 
sibilities of instructional television. 
“This does not mean the traditional 
approaches to education are in ade- 
quate,” he said, “but in many cases 
they are inapplicable because there are 
no teachers.” 


Asian Economics 


A series of steps to aid in the plan- 
ning of Asian economic growth was 
recommended by a conference held in 
New Delhi September 26 to October 
3 by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. 

The steps called for by the Con- 
ference of Asian Economic Planners 
included, among others, establishment 
of an institute for economic develop- 
ment to provide practical and theo- 
retical training for government person- 
nel in economic and social planning, 
and formation of a regional group on 
economic development planning con- 
sisting of experts who would be avail- 
able on the request of governments to 
assist them in preparing development 
plans. 


ECLA Member 


Canada has become a member of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Membership in 
ECLA is open to all United Nations 
members from North, Central and 
South America and the region of the 
Antilles, as well as France, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom. 


Irrigation in Pakistan 


An irrigation project to be carried out 
on some 20,600 acres of flat and 
fertile alluvial land immediately south- 
east of Dacca will be aided by a de- 
velopment credit equivalent to $1 mil- 
lion from the International Devel- 
opment Association to Pakistan. The 
project, the first of its kind in East 
Pakistan, is designed to increase agri- 
cultural production in a densely popu- 
lated and poor area. At present, most 
of the land is inundated every year to 
a depth of between five and 15 feet 
as the rivers rise after the monsoon 
rains. One crop of deep-water rice is 
harvested, and almost all the land 
then lies unused until the next annual 
flood. 

The project will also serve to pro- 
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vide information and experience in 
developing irrigation schemes in con- 
siderable areas of similar land in East 
Pakistan. 


New Sculpture 


A modern piece of sculpture by a 
United States artist, Ezio Martinelli, 
was formally presented to the United 
Nations at a ceremony in the rose 
garden at United Nations Headquart- 
ers on October 30. 





An abstract 30 by 17 feet in gold- 
and-bronze-colored anodized alumi- 
num, the sculpture is on the outside of 
the east wall of the General Assembly 
building, overlooking the rose garden. 
It is the third of three contemporary 
sculptures presented to the United Na- 
tions by the National Council for Uni- 
ted States Art, an association of pri- 
vate citizens formed in 1953 for the 
purpose of securing the representation 
of the fine arts of the United States 
at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations. 

The artist, Mr. Martinelli, born in 
New Jersey in 1913, has studied both 
in the United States and in Italy, 
teaches at Sarah Lawrence College in 
Bronxville, New York, and at the Par- 
sons School of Design in New York 
City. He won a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship in 1958. 


Atomic Health 


Asia’s first international training course 
in radiation health and safety opened 
in Japan in late October under the 
auspices of the World Health Organ- 
ization and IAEA at the National Insti- 
tute of Radiological Sciences in Chiba 
City, east of Tokyo. The aim of the 
course is to train health physicists, 
radiologists and engineers in protecting 
the public from ill-effects of radiation, 
-a task growing in importance as the 





use of atomic energy in industry and 
science multiplies. 

Scientists do not deny that this de- 
velopment brings hazards in its train. 
The exposure of living tissue to ioniz- 
ing radiations from any source what- 
ever involves a transfer of energy 
which, if it is carried far enough, may 
have a destructive effect on the human 
body and reproduction. However, hu- 
man skill and organization can limit 
the chances of exposure to ionizing 
radiation and hence the possibility of 
harm, the two agencies believe. 

Participants in the course come from 
Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
China, India, Indonesia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Republic of Ko- 
rea, Thailand and Viet-Nam. 


Blind Centre 


The Pontifical Mission for Palestine, 
established by the late Pope Pius XII 
in 1949, to channel the aid of Catho- 
lics throughout the world to the Pales- 
tine refugees, has donated $60,000 to 
UNRWA to construct and operate, for 
two years, the first centre for the blind 
in the Gaza Strip. The gift was made 
for the people of Gaza, refugees and 
non-refugees alike. Construction and 
equipping of two buildings to accom- 
modate an initial enrolment of 50 stu- 
dents will cost $13,000. The remaining 
$47,000 will finance operational costs 
for the first two years. 


Cartographic Conference 


The importance of accurate map-mak- 
ing as an aid to economic planning 
and to the proper development of the 
world’s resources was emphasized when 
the third United Nations Regional 
Cartographic Conference opened in 
Bangkok, at the headquarters of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, on October 27. 

The Conference Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Te-Lou Tchang, Chief of the Un- 
ited Nations Cartographic Section, 
noted spectacular progress by most 
countries of the region in their carto- 
graphic services, but indicated that 
their need for cartegraphic data was 
still far from being met. 


Fund Agreement 


The International Monetary Fund has 
entered into a stand-by arrangement 
under which the Government of Haiti 
may draw the equivalent of $6 million 
from the Fund during the next 12 
months. 














Sense of Urgency and Anxiety 


Spurs Work of General Assembly 


WENTY-NINE days after the open- 

ing of its sixteenth regular ses- 
sion, the General Assembly completed 
its general debate, in which 80 speak- 
ers were heard (see page 9), and 
plunged into the substantive work of 
the session. 

The proceedings took place in an 
atmosphere of deep anxiety caused by 
the tragic death of Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold and by the ab- 
sence of agreement on appointing a 
successor. Behind-the-scenes negotia- 
tions on this crucial matter were 
continuing as the Assembly’s seven 
main committees came to grips with 
some of the complex problems on the 
record-sized agenda of 94 items (see 
page 28). 

Meanwhile, on the urgent recom- 
mendation of the First Committee, the 
Assembly on October 27 solemnly ap- 
pealed to the Soviet Union not to 
explode a 50-megaton bomb in the 
atmosphere before the end of the 
month as intended. Because of the 
deadline involved, the First Committee 
had temporarily adjourned its general 
debate on halting nuclear weapons 
tests in order to deal with that specific 
event. 


While 25 agenda items were sched- 
uled for consideration in plenary 
meetings, little action had been taken 
on those issues by late October. Ap- 
propriately enough, almost the first 
plenary decision was to name the new 
library at United Nations Headquar- 
ters “The Dag Hammarskjold Li- 
brary,” to be dedicated on November 
16. 


“A Worthy Memorial” 


The Assembly’s resolution on this 
matter, adopted unanimously on Oc- 
tober 16 after a recommendation by 
the Fifth Committee, noted that the 
Ford Foundation, as donor of the $6,- 
200,000 library, had expressed hope 
that it “might be considered in some 
measure an appropriate remembrance 
of Mr. Hammarskjold’s life.” In pre- 
senting the Fifth Committee’s report 
on the item, its Rapporteyr, Antonio 
Arraiz, of Venezuela, echoed the senti- 
ments of all members when he ob- 
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Appeal against bomb explo- 
sion, memorial to late Sec- 
retary-General, inquiry into 
plane crash and investigation 
of assassination of Burundi 
Prime Minister among early 
decisions of current session 


served: “Speakers from every corner 
of the world spoke of the late Secre- 
tary-General as a man of thought and 
action and said that his name on the 
United Nations Library would provide 
a worthy memorial of his activities.” 


Inquiry into Plane Crash 


A few days later the Assembly’s 
attention turned to the September 18 
disaster at Ndola. By a unanimous 
decision the Assembly resolved to set 
up an international investigation into 
the conditions and circumstances “re- 
sulting in the tragic death of Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold and members of the 
party accompanying him.” Such an 
inquiry will be made by a commission 
“of five eminent persons” who will be 
asked to report their finding to 
the Assembly President within three 
months. The commission will look in- 
to these specific points: why the flight 
of the Secretary-General’s plane was 
undertaken at night without escort; 
why its arrival at Ndola was unduly 
delayed; whether the plane lost con- 
tact with the tower at Ndola; and 
whether the plane was in a proper 
condition for use, after having been 
reported to have suffered earlier 
damage. 

The Assembly’s resolution, adopted 
in plenary meeting, was co-spon- 
sored by Ceylon, Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Cyprus, Ghana, India, Libya, 
Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Senegal, To- 
go, Tunisia, the United Arab Repub- 
lic and Venezuela. in it the Assem- 
bly expressed “profound shock and 
sorrow” at the death of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold and his party and decided to 
consider, in the appropriate committee 
during the current session, the matter 
of “offering suitable remuneration” to 







the families of the victims of the 
crash. It noted that “much concern 
prevails in the world in regard both 
to this tragedy and the circumstances 
surrounding it, which warrant an in- 
ternational investigation, the absence 
of which can only lead to the contin- 
uance of the present undesirable spec- 
ulation.” 

In discussion which prefaced the 
adoption of the proposal, several 
speakers stressed that the inquiry 
would in no way reflect on the one 
which is being carried out by the 
authorities of the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland (see page 44). 


Western Samoa’s Independence 


In another plenary decision taken 
during October the Assembly hailed 
the coming independence of the South 
Seas trust territory of Western Samoa. 
Endorsing the recommendation of its 
Fourth Committee, it resolved that 
trusteeship over the territory, which 
has been administered by New Zea- 
land, would end on January 1, 1962, 
the date of independence. 

At the request of New Zealand, the 
Assembly then heard a statement by 
Fiame Mata’afa Foumuina Mulinu’u, 
the Prime Minister of Western Samoa, 
who expressed his people’s great joy 
over their country’s forthcoming in- 
dependence. He said they would work 
hard to justify the faith shown in them. 
The Prime Minister added that Western 
Samoa would not apply at once for 
membership in the United Nations but 
would seek membership in certain 
agencies and later, when its wealth and 
population had increased, would ask 
for admission to the United Nations. 

In endorsing another Fourth Com- 
mittee recommendation, the Assembly, 
on October 23, expressed its “sense of 
shock and abhorrence” at the murder 
of the Prime Minister of Burundi, 
Prince Rwagasore. The Assembly call- 
ed on the United Nations Commission 
for Ruanda-Urundi to visit the scene 
immediately and carry out an investi- 
gation into the Prime Minister’s tragic 
death and submit a preliminary report 
“as soon as possible.” 

The opening phase of the session 
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also saw the reappearance of Syria as 
a member state of the Organization. 
The Syrian Arab Republic’s delegation 
was seated in the Assembly on October 
13 in its first appearance there since 
the formation of the United Arab Re- 
public in February 1958. Mongi Slim, 
President of the Assembly, congratu- 
lated Farid Chehlaoui, Syria’s perma- 
nent representative, and declared that 
although a new country was joining 
the Organization, it was in reality “an 
old member of the family.” Syria was 
an original member of the United 
Nations. 


Nuclear Tests 

An issue fraught with anxiety for 
all mankind—that of the testing of 
nuclear weapons—has been the im- 
mediate concern of the Assembly’s 
First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee. Two separate items relating to 
this question were referred to the First 
Committee for its consideration (see 
page 28) and lengthy procedural ex- 
changes prefaced substantive debate by 
the Committee. 

After prolonged consideration re- 
garding which agenda item to take up 
first, the Committee on October 18, by 
83 votes to 10, with 4 abstentions, ap- 
proved an Indian proposal that the 
initial item should be that sponsored 
by India: “Continuation of the suspen- 
sion of nuclear and thermonuclear tests 
and obligations of states to refrain 
from their renewal.” 

The Committee then decided, in 
adopting a United States proposal, to 
consider as its second item the question 
jointly submitted by the United King- 
dom and the United States, entitled: 
“The urgent need for a treaty to ban 
nuclear weapons tests under effective 
international control.” This proposal, 
adopted by 54 votes to 13, with 31 
abstentions, provided for simultaneous 
discussion of the Indian item and of 
that sponsored by the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

During the ensuing debate the Com- 
mittee had before it three draft reso- 
lutions, an amendment and a motion 
for priority consideration of one of 
the drafts. The motion for priority 
discussion concerned an eight-power 
draft resolution which would have the 
Assembly “solemnly appeal” to the 
USSR Government not to carry out its 
intention to explode in the atmosphere 
a 50-megaton bomb before the end of 
October. This draft was co-sponsored 
by Canada, Denmark, Iceland, Iran, 
Japan, Norway, Pakistan and Sweden. 
The sponsors noted the proximity of 
the Arctic test site to their own coun- 
tries. 
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An Indian draft resolution would 
have the Assembly express deep con- 
cern and profound regret that test 
explosions have been resumed; state 
that such tests should stand totally 
prohibited; “earnestly” urge the powers 
concerned “to refrain from further 
test explosions pending the establish- 
ment of internationally binding obliga- 
tions for their cessation and prohibi- 
tion”; and call on the powers concern- 
ed “to engage themselves with urgency 
and speed in the necessary efforts to 
establish such internationally binding 
obligations.” 


An Afghan amendment to the Indian 
draft would replace the first paragraph 
of that proposal, by which the Assem- 
bly regretted that test explosions had 
been resumed, by an expression of 
regret that “circumstances have led 
nuclear powers to resume test explos- 
ions.” 


The third draft before the Com- 
mittee, a joint United Kingdom-United 
States proposal, would, among other 
matters, have the Assembly recognize 
that a permanent cessation of testing 
would be “guaranteed only by an ef- 
fective and impartial system of veri- 
fication, in which all states have con- 
fidence.” The joint draft would also 
urge all states negotiating at the Geneva 
Conference to renew their efforts at 
once to conclude a treaty with a con- 
trol system avoiding self-inspection, 
with no veto on day-to-day opera- 
tions and with administrative respon- 
sibility in the hands of one adminis- 
trator. 


Further Proposals 

At a later stage in its deliberations 
the Committee received two additional 
draft resolutions on the agenda ques- 
tion. One of these, sponsored by Cey- 
lon, Ethiopia, Ghana, Libya, Nigeria, 
Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia and Indonesia, 
requested the Secretary-General to 
consult governments and obtain their 
views on the possibility of convening 
a special conference for signing a con- 
vention “on the prohibition of the use 
of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
for war purposes.” 

The other draft, introduced by Ethi- 
opia, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Sudan and the United Arab 
Republic, invited all states to respect 
the African continent as “a denuclear- 
ized zone.” It also requested all states 
to eliminate and refrain from estab- 
lishing bases or launching-sites for 
testing use, and from storing or trans- 
porting nuclear or ballistic weapons. 


After protracted procedural debate 


_the Committee, on October 25, de- 


cided to adjourn, temporarily, its gen- 
eral discussion on nuclear tests and ‘to. 
take up “immediately” the eight-power 
draft which would appeal to the USSR 
not to explode a proposed 50-megaton 
bomb. This decision was taken on a 
motion by Iran. A motion by Bulgaria 
that Iran’s proposal be voted on in 
two parts—that relating to adjourn- 
ment and that referring to immediate 
discussion—was rejected. 


“Solemn Appeal” Endorsed 


On the evening of October 25 the 
First Committee voted on the first 
eight-power draft resolution and adopt- 
ed it by 75 votes in favor, 10 against, 
with 1 abstention. Those voting against 
the draft were: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian SSR, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
Ukrainian SSR and USSR. Mali ab- 
stained. 

As adopted, the briefly-worded reso- 
lution notes that the Assembly has 
been “seized” with the question of halt- 
ing nuclear weapons tests and “sol- 
emnly appeals to the Government of 
the Soviet Union to refrain from carry- 
ing out their intention to explode in 
the atmosphere a 50-megaton bomb be- 
fore the end of this month” (October). 

Later, on October 27, the Assembly 
approved the appeal in plenary meet- 
ing by a roll-call vote of 87 to 11, 
with 1 abstention. 

Earlier in its deliberations the First 
Committee agreed, on Ghana’s pro- 
posal, that the question of disarma- 
ment should be the third item to be 
considered, followed by that of the 
prevention of the wider dissemination 
of nuclear weapons. 


Atomic Radiation 


Meanwhile, the opening discussion 
in the Special Political Committee 
turned on an issue of equal gravity 
to mankind —the effects of atomic 
radiation. The item first considered by 
the Committee was the report of the 
United Nations Scientific Committet 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, 
and two recommendations emerged 
from a relatively short debate. 

The first of these proposals, spon- 
sored by 25 members, would recom- 
mend that the Assembly, among other 
matters, should express deep concern 
at the “sharp increases” in fallout 
levels; should cite the urgency for in- 
tensification of the Scientific Com- 
mittee’s studies; should ask that body 
to consider whether an interim report 
should be presented before its com- 
prehensive report, which is due in 
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1962; and, finally, should ask the 
Worid Meteorological Organization to 
consider extending present weather- 
reporting services to include fallout 
measurements by a worldwide net- 
work of stations. This proposal was 
adopted by 75 votes to none, with 17 
abstentions. 

The second recommendation adopt- 
ed by the Committee on this question, 
a proposal sponsored by Czechoslo- 
vakia and amended by India, would 
have the Assembly “take note” of the 
progress report of the Scientific Com- 
mittee and also of the fact that a com- 
prehensive report will be submitted by 
that body next year. The proposal, 
among other matters, would recognize 
the urgency of intensification of sci- 
entific studies on the subject and 
would recognize “the deep concern” 
felt on this question. The Committee 
adopted this recommendation by 33 
votes to 22, with 37 abstentions. 


The Special Political Committee 
then took up the long-standing question 
of race conflict in South Africa re- 
sulting from the South African Gov- 
ernment’s policies of apartheid. 

Various aspects of economic devel- 
opment have been occupying the at- 
tention of the Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee since the session 
began. A full-scale debate has re- 
flected the world’s rapidly changing 
economic balance, and members have 
shown particular interest in the econo- 
mic expansion of underdeveloped areas 
and ways and means of improving 
trade between those regions and the 
industrial countries of the world. The 
general debate on this subject con- 
tinued through October 23. 

Problems which affect families in 
everyday life have been debated in the 
Assembly’s Third (Social, Humanitar- 
ian and Cultural) Committee, which 
has been considering three substantive 
articles for a draft convention designed 
to prevent child marriages, to secure 
the free consent of both parties to a 
marriage and to secure the registration 
of marriages. On October 10 the Com- 
mittee finally endorsed a text which 
embodied an amendment to the pre- 
amble by Poland, an amendment to 
the article dealing with consent to 
marriage, proposed by the Congo 
(Leopoldville), a new paragraph for 
this article sponsored by New Zealand 
and Spain and several drafting changes. 

The Third Committee has also been 
debating a part of the draft Inter- 
national Covenants on Human Rights. 
Debate centred on a series of amend- 
ments proposed for article 19 of the 
first covenant, concerning freedom of 
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expression and information. On Octo- 
ber 19 the Committee adopted the text 
of article 19, dealing with the right 
of all persons to hold opinions without 
interference and the right to seek, 
receive and impart information and 
ideas of all kinds, regardless of 
frontiers. Endorsement of this article 
was by 82 votes to 1 (Uruguay), 
with 7 abstentions. The Committee 
has also been discussing article 26 of 
the draft Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights, which deals with the pro- 
hibition of racial and religious hostility. 


Evolution of Trusteeship 


The steady evolution of United 
Nations trust territories and non-self- 
governing territories toward the Char- 
ter’s goal was the theme marking the 
opening phase of the Fourth Com- 
mittee’s deliberations. In striking this 
note, Miss Angie Brooks, of Liberia, 
the Chairman, referred to the great 
strides made since the Fourth Com- 
mittee began its task 16 years ago. 
Many of the 85 dependent territories 
with which the Committee had then 
been concerned had already attained 
complete or partial sovereignty, she 
said. The Committee was still concern- 
ed with some 70 dependencies, but 
that number was likely to be consider- 
ably reduced before the 1962 session. 

In considering its first item, the 
report of the Trusteeship Council— 
which has almost run out of trust ter- 
ritories to watch over—the Committee 
heard a majority of members com- 
mend the progress of the past year and 
note the emergence of several terri- 
tories from the trusteeship system. 

On October 11 the Committee un- 
animously endorsed a recommendation 
which would have the Assembly note 
that the date of Tanganyika’s inde- 
pendence has been advanced from 
December 28 to December 9 of this 
year. The draft resolution, which 
would call for termination of trustee- 
ship on that date, also recommended 
that Tanganyika be admitted to United 
Nations membership on its attain- 
ment of independence. 

Tanganyika, under United Kingdom 
administration, was the largest of the 
trust territories; with its emergence 
from trusteeship, only four trust areas 
will remain: Ruanda-Urundi, New 
Guinea, Nauru and the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory. 

Another recommendation which was 
unanimously adopted by the Fourth 
Committee would urge the various 
administering authorities of trust terri- 
tories to assist students in availing 
themselves of study and training facili- 





ties offered by member states. It 
would express regret that full use was 
not being made of all such facilitics, 

Another resolution adopted in con- 
nection with the Trusteeship Council's 
report would recommend that the As- 
sembly note “with satisfaction” the 
establishment on June 16, 1961, of 
United Nations information centres in 
Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, and in 
Usumbura, Ruanda-Urundi. It would 
ask, among other things, that the Sec- 
retary-General take steps in consulta- 
tion with the administering authority 
concerned to establish “without any 
further delay” a United Nations infor- 
mation centre in New Guinea in 1962 
in which responsible positions would 
be occupied by indigenous inhabitants 
of the trust territory. 

Meanwhile, on October 10, L. R. 
McIntyre, of Australia—the adminis- 
tering authority of New Guinea—-said 
that in “a spirit of cooperation” his 
Government had agreed “in principle” 
to the establishment of a United 
Nations information centre in Papua 
and New Guinea. 

The Fourth Committee also recom- 
mended that the Assembly call for the 
termination of trusteeship in Western 
Samoa and ask the United Nations 
Commissioners in Ruanda-Urundi to 
investigate the death of the Prime 
Minister of Burundi (see plenary action 
above). During discussion of the as- 
sassination the representative of Bel- 
gium—the administering authority in 
Ruanda-Urundi — announced that a 
man who had confessed to the murder 
had been arrested in the territory. 

On October 17 the Fourth Com- 
mittee opened debate on the report of 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Financial Problems 


The 1962 budget estimates for the 
Organization are being examined by 
the Fifth (Administrative and Budg- 
etary) Committee. An estimated budg- 
et of $73,533,500 for 1962 was sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General. The 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions submitted a 
report in which it recommended an 
overall reduction of $1,130,650 in the 
Secretary-General’s estimates. 

General concern has emerged from 
the Fifth Committee’s debate, so far, 
over the increasing expenditures of the 
Organization. Of equal concern to 
members are the mounting arrears of 
contributions, which have resulted in 
a precarious financial position. Several 
members have called for urgent action 
so that member states would meet their 
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financial obligations. Among other 


pcints underlined in the debate, which 
also touched on the question of the 
reorganization of the Secretariat, have 
been the need for strict budgetary dis- 
cipline, the reduction of special mis- 
sions, wider geographical distribution 
of Secretariat staff, and the use of tech- 
nical assistance funds in peace-making 
operations. 

The Fifth Committee has also heard 
a statement by the United Nations 
Controller, Bruce Turner, who stated 
that the General Assembly had appro- 
priated $100 million for United 
Nations operations in the Congo from 
January 1 to October 31 of this year. 
Mr. Turner said a further appropria- 
tion would be required to meet ex- 
penses in the Congo for November 
and December. 

In another explanatory statement, 
Mr. Turner referred to the “fantasti- 
cally greater workload” now carried by 
the United Nations staff and of the 
absence of any corresponding increase 
in the total number of staff members. 

On October 24 the Fifth Com- 
mittee recommended that the Assem- 
bly authorize the Secretariat to con- 
tinue to incur commitments for United 
Nations operations in the Congo until 
December 31, 1961, at a level not 
exceeding $10 million a month. A 
draft resolution to this effect was 
adopted by 55 votes to 9, with 15 ab- 
stentions. The nine negative votes were 
cast by Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian 
SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, Ukrainian SSR and 
USSR. Abstaining were: Afghanistan, 
Belgium, Cambodia, France, Guinea, 
Iraq, Mali, Niger, Portugal, Saudi 
Arabia, South Africa, Sudan, United 
Arab Republic, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 
Twenty-two delegations were absent 
during the vote. 

The Fifth Committee, on October 
24, turned to consideration of person- 
nel questions. 


Law Commission Increase 


The Assembly’s Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee, which has the smallest agenda 
of the session, recommended, on Octo- 
ber 18, an increase in the membership 
of the International Law Commission 
from 21 to 25. The Commission’s 
statute calls for the election of persons 
of recognized competence in the field 
of international law, representing the 
main forms of civilization and legal 
systems of the world. 

The Committee heard an introduc- 
tion to the annual report of the Com- 
mission by its Chairman, Grigory Tun- 
kin, of the USSR. 
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The General Debate 


Representatives of Eighty Nations 
Review World’s Major Problems 


In the general debate at the sixteenth session of the General Assembly, 
80 speakers outlined the views of their governments on the international 
issues confronting the world today. The debate, which took up 29 plenary 
meetings between September 22 and October 18, emphasized the fears of the 
people around the globe of the consequences of nuclear war and brought out 
suggestions for the use of United Nations machinery to prevent such war. 

Among other matters of emphasis were the gap in living standards be- 
tween the heavily industrialized countries and those in varying stages of de- 
velopment, and the thirst of dependent peoples for independence. The death 
of Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold in an airplane crash on September 
18 was followed by efforts to reach agreement on a new Secretary-General 
and touched off a searching scrutiny of the role of the Secretariat in United 
Nations affairs. There was also comment on the role and composition of the 
Organization’s three Councils—Security, Economic and Social, and Trustee- 
ship—in the light of the greatly increased membership of the United Nations. 

Uneasiness over the “cold war” and its possible explosion into a hot one 
was reflected in the statements by most of the speakers. 

Coverage of the general debate is presented in two parts. The first part, 
below, reports some of the views expressed on three major issues — dis- 
armament, nuclear testing and the German situation. The second part, 
beginning on page 14, deals with some of the other topics of great concern 
to many of the speakers. A list of the speakers, with the dates and numbers 





of the meetings at which they spoke, is given on page 66. 


Disarmament, Nuclear Tests, 
German Situation of Deep Concern 


7 eee the representative 
of Brazil is the first speaker in the 
General Assembly’s general debate. 
Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco, of 
Brazil, fulfilled this role on September 
22 for the sixteenth session. 

“The main problem confronting us 
today is strengthening the peace,” he 
declared. “The unforeseeable conse- 
quences of an atomic war have ren- 
dered such a war disastrous for all 
and therefore unlikely. But the cold 
war is jeopardizing the future of man- 
kind not only because of the expenses 
involved in the arms race, but also, 
and primarily, because of the world- 
wide insecurity which destroys belief 
in the present and hope in the future.” 

Some of the reasons for insecurity 
were the deadlock over disarmament, 


the testing of nuclear weapons and 
the crisis caused by the German prob- 
lem, it was indicated in statements 
which followed in the general debate. 

Said Dato’ Nik Ahmed Kamil, of 
the Federation of Malaya: “The Berlin 
crisis is blowing into dangerous pro- 
portions with both protagonists sling- 
ing threats and counter-threats. In the 
field of disarmament, instead of re- 
ducing their armies, both sides in the 
power struggle are stepping up their 
military preparations with increasing 
number and variety of potent weapons 
of mass destruction. The three-year 
moratorium on the testing of nuclear 
weapons has been broken, and the 
world is now threatened not only with 
an acceleration of the arms race but 
also with the danger of pollution of 
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President Kennedy, United States 


its atmosphere with nuclear fallout.” 

Underlying those parts of the debate 
which related to disarmament was a 
joint statement by the Soviet Union 
and the United States of agreed prin- 
ciples for disarmament negotiations, 
which was submitted to the United 
Nations General Assembly by the two 
Governments on September 20. (For 
the text, see opposite page.) 

How to implement those agreed 
principles? President John F. Kennedy 
of the United States, speaking in the 
General Assembly on September 25, 
said that disarmament negotiations 
should be resumed promptly and 
should continue without interruption 
until an entire program for general 
and complete disarmament has been 
achieved. The United States was ready, 
he said, to sign a nuclear test ban 
treaty at once. 

To halt the nuclear arms race, Mr. 
Kennedy proposed: 


1. An immediate ban on nuclear 
tests, signed by all nations; 

2. A halt in the production of fis- 
sionable materials for weapons and 
in their transfer to any nation now 
lacking such weapons; 

3. Prohibition of the transfer of 
control over nuclear weapons to na- 
tions not already possessing them; 

4. Avoidance of preparing new 
battlegrounds in outer space; 

5. Gradual destruction of existing 
nuclear weapons; 

6. An end to the unlimited testing 
and production of ballistic missiles and 
gradual destruction of such missiles. 

Mr. Kennedy said that a program 
to be presented by the United States 
for disarmament would “create ma- 
chinery to keep the peace as it destroys 
the machinery of war.” 


10 


The program as submitted to the 
Assembly aims at total disarmament as 
rapidly as possible in three stages, 
with each measure and stage to be 
carried out in an agreed period of time. 

The first stage would establish an 
International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion, reduce armed forces and arma- 
ments and develop effective means -for 
settling disputes and for maintaining 
peace in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the United Nations. Compli- 
ance with disarmament obligations 
would be effectively verified to ensure 
that retained armed forces and arma- 
ments do not exceed agreed levels at 
any stage. 

Reduction of armed forces to agreed 
levels would proceed by equitable, pro- 
portionate and verified steps. Other 
provisions in the program would con- 
tain and reduce the nuclear threat, 
reduce strategic weapons delivery vehi- 
cles, promote the peaceful use of outer 
space, reduce the risks of war by acci- 
dent, miscalculation and surprise at- 
tack and keep the peace through build- 
ing a United Nations Peace Force. 


In stage two the International Dis- 
armament Organization would verify 
further reduction of armed forces and 
armaments and the advance in the 
other areas provided for in stage one. 

In stage three progressive controlled 
disarmament and continuously de- 
veloping principles and procedures of 
international law would proceed to a 
point where no state would have the 
military power to challenge the pro- 
gressively strengthened United Nations 
Peace Force, and all international dis- 
putes would be settled according to 
the agreed principles of international 
conduct. States would retain only 
those forces, non-nuclear armaments 
and establishments required for main- 
taining internal order and would also 
support and provide agreed manpower 
for the proposed United Nations Peace 
Force. 

A. A. Gromyko, Foreign Minister 
of the USSR, speaking the day after 
President Kennedy, reviewed the 
USSR plan for disarmament, also con- 
tained in a document before the As- 
sembly. Briefly, the plan’s eight points 
were: 

1. Freezing military budgets; 

2. Renouncing the use of atomic 
weapons; 

3. Banning war propaganda; 

4. Signing a non-aggression pact 
between the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries: and the Warsaw Treaty 
powers; 

5. Withdrawing foreign troops from 
alien territories; 


Foreign Minister Gromyko, USSR 


6. Adopting measures against fur- 
ther spreading of nuclear weapons, 
especially to Western Germany; 

7. Establishing atom-free zones in 
Central Europe, the whole of Africa, 
the Far East and the Pacific; 

8. Adopting measures to lessen the 
danger of a surprise attack, including 
stationing ground-control posts at rail- 
way junctions and major ports and 
on highways. 


Mr. Gromyko said he was unable 
to accept Mr. Kennedy’s proposal to 
place under control immediately, in 
the first stage, those parts of the 
armed forces and armaments of states 
which, under the treaty, are to be 
retained by the states. 


“How is all this to be understood?” 
Mr. Gromyko asked. “It would only 
result in a potential aggressor’s obtain- 
ing that very information on the 
armed forces and armaments of states 
in which he is interested.” 


In the revival of a disarmament 
committee, which in its most recent 
form had consisted of five western and 
five socialist countries, the non-aligned 
countries must be represented not as 
observers, but as equals, Mr. Gromyko 
urged. 

Mr. Gromyko rejected Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s proposal for immediate accept- 
ance of a treaty prohibiting nuclear 
wegpons tests. Such an agreement, he 
said, could be only part of an agree- 
ment on general and complete dis- 
armament. 


Other speakers also made sugges- 
tions toward solving the disarmament 
problem. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
Chief of State of Cambodia, proposed 
that for effective control, inspection 
teams should be furnished by coun- 
tries that do not produce armaments 
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Report by the United States and the USSR to the General Assembly 
on the Results of their Exchange of Views on Questions Relating to Disarmament 
and to the Resumption of Negotiations in an Appropriate Body 


N accordance with their statements 

of March 30, 1961, at the fifteenth 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, the Governments of the 
United States and the USSR wish to 
inform the members of the General 
Assembly of their exchange of views 
on questions relating to disarmament 
and to the resumption of negotiations 
in an appropriate body, whose com- 
position is to be agreed upon. 

The exchange of views took place 
in Washington, D. C. from June 19 to 
June 30; in Moscow from July 17 to 
July 29; and in New York from Sep- 
tember 6 to September 19, 1961. 

As a result of the exchange of 
views, the two Governments submit a 
joint statement of agreed principles 
which they recommend as guidance 
for disarmament negotiations when 
such negotiations are resumed. The 
text of these agreed principles is at- 
tached hereto in the form of a joint 
statement of the two Governments. 

The two Governments were not 
able to reach agreement on the com- 
position of a negotiating body prior 
to the sixteenth General Assembly. 


JOINT STATEMENT 
of agreed principles 
for disarmament negotiations 


Having conducted an extensive ex- 
change of views on disarmament pur- 
suant to their agreement announced 
in the General Assembly on March 
30, 1961, 

Noting with concern that the con- 
tinuing arms race is a heavy burden 
for humanity and is fraught with 
dangers for the cause of world peace, 

Reaffirming their adherence to all 
the provisions of the General Assem- 
bly resolution 1378 (XIV) of Novem- 
ber 20, 1959, 

Affirming that to facilitate the at- 
tainment of general and complete dis- 
armament in a peaceful world it is 
important that all states abide by 
existing international agreements, re- 
frain from any actions which might 
aggravate international tensions, and 
that they seek settlement of all dis- 
putes by peaceful means, 

The United States and the USSR 
have agreed to recommend the fol- 
lowing principles as the basis for fu- 
ture multilateral negotiations on dis- 
armament and to call upon other 
states to cooperate in reaching early 
agreement on general and complete 
disarmament in a peaceful world in 
accordance with these principles. 


1. The goal of negotiations is to 
achieve agreement on a program 


which will ensure that (a) disarma- 
ment is general and complete and 
war is no longer an instrument for 
settling international problems, and 
(b) such disarmament is accompanied 
by the establishment of reliable pro- 
cedures for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes and effective arrangements 
for the maintenance of ,wace in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

2. The program for general and 
complete disarmament shall ensure 
that states will have at their disposal 
only those non-nuclear armaments, 
forces, facilities and establishments as 
are agreed to be necessary to main- 
tain internal order and protect the 
personal security of citizens; and that 
states shall support and provide 
agreed manpower for a United Na- 
tions peace force. 

3. To this end, the program for 
general and complete disarmament 
shall contain the necessary provisions, 
with respect to the military establish- 
ment of every nation, for: 

(a) Disbanding of armed forces, 
dismantling of military establishments, 
including bases, cessation of the pro- 
duction of armaments as well as their 
liquidation or conversion to peaceful 
uses; 
(b) Elimination of all stockpiles 
of nuclear, chemical, bacteriological 
and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and cessation of the production 
of such weapons; 

(c) Elimination of all means of 
delivery of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion; 

(d) Abolishment of the organiza- 
tion and institutions designed to or- 
ganize the military effort of states, 
cessation of military training, and 
closing of all military training institu- 
tions; 

(e) Discontinuance of military 
expenditures. 

4. The disarmament program 
should be implemented in an agreed 
sequence, by stages until it is com- 
pleted, with each measure and stage 
carried out within specified time- 
limits. Transition to a subsequent 
stage in the process of disarmament 
should take place upon a review of 
the implementation of measures in- 
cluded in the preceding stage and 
upon a decision that all such measures 
have been implemented and verified 
and any additional verification ar- 
rangements required for measures in 
the next stage are, when appropriate, 
ready to operate. 

5. All :measures of general and 
complete disarmament’ should be’ 


balanced so that at no stage of the 
implementation of the treaty could 
any state or group of states gain 
military advantage and that security 
is ensured equally for all. 

6. All disarmament measures 
should be implemented from begin- 
ning to end under such strict and ef- 
fective international control as would 
provide firm assurance that all parties 
are honoring their obligations. During 
and after the implementation of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, the 
most thorough control should be ex- 
ercised, the nature and extent of such 
control depending on the requirements 
for verification of the disarmament 
measures being carried out in each 
stage. To implement control over and 
inspection of disarmament, an Inter- 
national Disarmament Organization 
including all parties to the agreement 
should be created within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. This In- 
ternational Disarmament Organization 
and its inspectors should be assured 
unrestricted access without veto to all 
places as necessary for the purpose of 
effective verification. 

7. Progress in disarmament should 
be accompanied by measures to 
strengthen institutions for maintain- 
ing peace and the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes by peaceful 
means. During and after the imple- 
mentation of the program of general 
and complete disarmament, there 
should be taken, in accordance with 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, the necessary measures to 
maintain international peace and se- 
curity, including the obligation of 
states to place at the disposal of the 
United Nations agreed manpower 
necessary for an international peace 
force to be equipped with agreed types 
of armaments, Arrangements for the 
use of this force should ensure that 
the United Nations can effectively 
deter or suppress any threat or use of 
arms in violation of the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

8. States participating in the 
negotiations should seek to achieve 
and implement the widest possible 
agreement at the earliest possible 
date. Efforts should continue without 
interruption until agreement upon the 
total program has been achieved, and 
efforts to ensure early agreement on 
and implementation of measures of 
disarmament should be undertaken 
without prejudicing progress on agree- 
ment on the total program and in 
such a way that these measures would 
facilitate and form part of that pro- 
gram. ‘ 
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and whose neutrality and good faith 
have been recognized by both sides. 
Koca Popovic, Foreign Minister of 
Yugoslavia, suggested a special Assem- 
bly session for disarmament negotia- 
tions. 

K. V. Kiselev, Foreign Minister of 
the Byelorussian SSR, said that Ha- 
shim Jawad, the Foreign Minister of 
Iraq, “has quite justly stated that the 
Soviet proposal on the participation of 
neutral countries in the organ for 
negotiations on disarmament is in full 
accord with the conditions of the 
world today.” 

Criticizing the disarmament pro- 
gram proposed by the United States, 
Corneliu Manescu, Foreign Minister 
of Romania, said that the provisions 
would result in the military potential 
of states remaining virtually intact for 
an indefinite period of time. “To 
guarantee that a general and complete 
disarmament program will be imple- 
mented, it is necessary to have effec- 
tive international controls at each 
stage, and the scope of this program 
must be in line with the measures 
taken for disarmament,” he said. 

Carlos Morales Guillen, of Bolivia, 
reminded delegates that at the tenth 
session in 1955 Bolivia had empha- 
sized the need to limit the armaments 
of the underdeveloped countries. The 
proposal was still timely, he said, and 
its purpose and objectives should 
be extended more comprehensively. 
Agreement with such a stand came 
from Gonzalo Ortiz Martin, of Costa 
Rica, who urged that small countries 
disarm, a position he said his country 
could support at once, since Costa 
Rica’s constitution prohibits the exist- 
ence of an armed force. 

Francisco Milla Bermudez, of near- 
by Honduras, said he would introduce 
a draft resolution inviting member 
states to establish bureaus of peace 
and disarmament which could contri- 
bute different points of view to the 
study of the possibilities and means 
for solving present and preventing fu- 
ture conflicts, with the assistance of 
interested non-governmental organiza- 
tions. 

Golda Meir, Foreign Minister of 
Israel, said that members should seek 
to reach an agreement on disarma- 
ment, with mutual inspection and con- 
trol, for specific zones or situations of 
international tension. She called on 
Arab states to cooperate with Israel 
in such a venture, which could serve 
as a pilot project for solving the over- 
all problem. 

Ahmed Shukairy, Saudi Arabia’s 
Minister of State for United Nations 

Affairs, in a statement under the right 
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of reply, rejected the proposal for a 
disarmament agreement in the Middle 
East. Contending that the only issue 
was the repatriation of Arab refu- 
gees to their homeland in Palestine, 
Mr. Shukairy declared that without 
Israel there would have been in the 
region nothing except simple security 
forces; “and with Israel out of the 
region there will be total and general 
disarmament in the area, automatic 
disarmament without any proposal.” 

Mr. Shukairy suggested establishing 
a United Nations commission to im- 
plement the United Nations resolu- 
tions on Palestine; appointing a Unit- 
ed Nations committee of inquiry, 
composed of representatives of the 
United States, the USSR and four 
other members representative of 
Europe, Africa, Asia and Latin Ameri- 
ca, to ascertain the conditions of the 
Arab minority now living in Israel; 
and requesting the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to investigate 
the true nature of the atomic reactors 
built by Israel. , 

Mrs. Meir, also under the right of 
reply, denied that Arabs in Israel were 
persecuted and declared that a more 
urgent investigation than their status 
would be one into the question of 
slavery in Saudi Arabia. 

Another suggestion for a pilot proj- 
ect was made by Jens Otto Krag, 
Foreign Minister of Denmark, who 
recalled his offer of last year that 
Denmark would open Greenland for 
inspection as part of a multilaterally 
balanced inspection arrangement and 
said the offer was still open. 

Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki, of 
Poland, stated that his Government 
stands by its proposals, first made in 
February 1958, to set up a denuclear- 
ized zone in Central Europe, including 
the possibility of limiting other arma- 
ments in the two German states and 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia. The 
procedure might facilitate negotiations 
on general and complete disarmament, 
he said, and might also supply practi- 
cal experience on how to carry out 
control, a position endorsed by Vaclav 
David, Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The Earl of Home, Foreign Secre- 
tary of the United Kingdom, declared 
that Mr. Kennedy had given a stirring 
lead with his far-reaching scheme for 
general and complete disarmament. 
The agreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union as to the 
principles which should govern a dis- 
armament treaty were not different in 
substance from the findings of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers, he 
said. The principle of genuine and 








complete disarmament was one of : ie 
main objectives of the new western 
plan, which contained no element of 
espionage. 

Support for Mr. Kennedy’s propo:al 
for a United Nations Peace Fo'ce 
came from Zenon Rossides, of Cyprus, 
the final speaker in the debate. Citing 
withdrawals from the United Nations 
Force in the Congo, he said loaned 
forces owing allegiance to their own 
states could not be fully relied on 
for United Nations action. Establish- 
ment and phased growth of a United 
Nations Force would also prove of 
valuable assistance to phased disarma- 
ment, he declared, for it would supply 
to disarming states an international 
system for national security ready for 
constabulary duties in the services of 
mankind. 

Mr. Rossides also suggested appoint- 
ment of an international committee 
comprising non-aligned and smaller 
countries to which reference would be 
made in cases of deadlocked disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

Commenting on the matter of bases, 
Joaquin M. Elizalde, of the Philip- 
pines, said that pending the advent of 
the climate of peace, the Philippines 
had seen fit to permit the establishment 
of bases by a friendly power as a 
deterrent to war and as a protection 
against surprise attack. The bases were 
purely for defensive purposes, he said, 
and were negotiated freely and volun- 
tarily with full respect for the sover- 
eign powers of the parties concerned. 

Commenting on the problems of 
disarmament, Urho Kekkonnen, Presi- 
dent of Finland, in a speech to the 
Assembly on October 19, which was 
not part of the general debate, said 
that he knew of the problems con- 
nected with even the reduction of the 
military potential of any state mindful 
of its security. However, he warned, 
those problems “are certainly bound 
to increase and to multiply if the 
present tragic development is to con- 
tinue.” 

The President of Finland said that 
he hoped the powers principally con- 
cerned would deal with disarmament 
with all the will to succeed they could 
muster. 

“We hope that it will at last prove 
possible to arrive at effective measures 
which will enable us all to trust in 
the reality of peace,” Mr. Kekkonen 
affirmed. 


Nuclear Weapons Tests 

The most commonly used word in 
the discussions of nuclear tests was 
“shock”—shock that the world could 
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be exposed to the dangers from such 
tests. ; 

Nuclear explosions, in whatever 
form they take place, are bad and 
ought to be “completely stopped,” 
said V. K. Krishna Menon, Defence 
Minister of India. He cited reasons: 
the effects of radiation and the fact 
that “nobody explodes these bombs 
just for amusement— it is only prepa- 
ration for nuclear war.” 

Later Mr. Krishna Menon said, 
“My country stands entirely without 
reservation in condemnation of the re- 
newal of these tests whether they be 
by one party or by two parties or by 
three parties,” a position which was 
reiterated by many speakers from all 
parts of the world throughout the 
debate. 

On the resumption of testing nu- 
clear weapons, President Kennedy said 
that “as the explosions of others be- 
clouded the skies, my country was 
left with no alternative but to act in 
the interests of its own and the free 
world’s security.” 

The Soviet Union had resumed test- 
ing, Mr. Gromyko explained, because 
it had no option but to take steps to 
strengthen its defensive capability in 
view of the outright threats on the 
part of the United States and its allies 
in NATO to use force if a German 
peace treaty were signed. France, a 
member of the NATo military bloc, 
had carried out tests during the period 
when the USSR was refraining from 
doing so, Mr. Gromyko pointed out. 

Abdelkader Benjelloun, of Moroc- 
co, recalled that, at the Assembly 
session two years before, Morocco, 
supported by numerous countries, took 
action which led to the adoption of a 
resolution calling on France to forego 
nuclear tests in the Sahara and else- 
where. Jaja Wachuku, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Nigeria, said, too, that African 
states were unanimous in opposing 
France’s test explosions in the Sahara. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Mali, Barema Bocoum, stated that his 
Government would place before the 
United Nations manifestations of un- 
usual disease, tetralogical phenomena 
which had appeared among the people 
and the cattle of the Saharan areas of 
Mali after those French tests. 

Howard C. Green, External Af- 
fairs Minister of Canada, asked the 
Assembly to insist on an end of nu- 
Clear testing to protect present and 
future generations from the hazards 
of radioactive fallout. He reported 
that fallout readings in Toronto in- 
creased a thousand times in the last 
two weeks of September because of 
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the USSR’s extensive tests in the 
atmosphere. 

Fouad Ammoun, of Lebanon, pro- 
posed imposing controls on all states 
owning reactors which are in principle 
to be used for peaceful purposes. The 
control could be entrusted to the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 
Extension of control to incipient nu- 
clear powers should be established 
without delay, he urged. 

Justin Bomboko, Foreign Minister 
of the Republic of the Congo (Leo- 
poldville), proposed that the General 
Assembly draw up an international 
convention providing international con- 
trol in the banning of atomic weapons 
tests and the manufacture of such 
weapons. 

Ibrahim Abboud, President of Su- 
dan, suggested amending the United 
Nations Charter to ban the production 
of nuclear weapons for military pur- 
poses and to condemn the arms race. 

Mr. Elizalde, of the Philippines, 
joined those delegations which had al- 
ready appealed to the powers con- 
cerned to impose upon themselves 
voluntarily and in the interests of 
the world a moratorium on any and 
all kinds of tests. “It is to be hoped 
that the overwhelming expression here 
by members toward such an end will 
create a new consciousness of the im- 
perative need for the immediate cessa- 
tion of all tests,” he said. 


Berlin 

The crisis over Berlin, and what 
many speakers referred to as the Ger- 
man problem, was generally deplored 
as a threat to world peace. The prin- 
cipal nations concerned—France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
in Western Germany, and the USSR 
in Eastern Germany — together with 
the German people on both sides of 
the line, were implored urgently to 
seek a solution. 

President Kennedy declared that the 
crisis over Berlin was dangerous, and 
he also pointed out the threat to peace 
in the “smoldering coals of war in 
southeast Asia.” 

The Berlin crisis was unnecessary, 
he said. The tools of a peaceful settle- 
ment were to be found in the Charter. 
The crisis grew out of threats against 
the vital interests and the deep com- 
mitments of the Western powers and 
the freedom of West Berlin. If anyone 
doubted the extent to which the West- 
ern powers’ presence was desired by 
the people of West Berlin, the ques- 
tion could be submitted to a free vote 
in all Berlin and, if possible, among 


-all the German people, Mr. Kennedy 








suggested. The political disposition of 
people should rest upon their freely 
expressed wishes. 

If there was a desire for a change 
in the arrangements of the administra- 
tion of Berlin by the four occupying 
powers, it must be a subject for nego- 
tiation based on “mutual respect and 
concern for the rights of others.” The 
United States and others interested 
are committed to no rigid formula, 
Mr. Kennedy said. 

Mr. Gromyko described West Ber- 
lin as “the hotbed of a great war 
danger which, like the crater of an 
active volcano, contains the threat of 
an explosion.” The two German states, 
the German Democratic Republic and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, are 
separate, he said, and the German 
people had already determined that 
separation in the autumn of 1949 
when they created two separate states 
and elected Parliaments and formed 
Governments. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister urged 
broader international recognition of 
the two states and their admission to 
the United Nations. The threat of 
war over Berlin, he said, could be 
staved off by signing a German peace 
treaty, normalizing the situation in 
West Berlin by turning it into a de- 
militarized free city and promptly call- 
ing a peace conference for that pur- 
pose. 

The status of the free city could be 
officially registered with the United 
Nations, he stated, and other forms of 
United Nations participation in the 
guarantees of the freedom and in- 
dependence of the free city would 
also be envisaged. The Soviet Union 
was ready to agree to the use of 
troop contingents of neutral states or 
United Nations troops. 

There was no question of banning 
access to West Berlin, or of a block- 
ade, Mr. Gromyko said. The free city 
of West Berlin would have the right 
to establish ties with any country. The 
freedom and welfare of its people 
would be assured, as would their right 
to live and work under the social sys- 
tem which suits them. Only one thing 
was required, he said: respect for the 
sovereignty of the state through whose 
territory run the land, air and water 
communications linking West Berlin 
with the outside world. Appropriate 
arrangements would have to be con- 
cluded with that state—the German 
Democratic Republic—on the use of 
such communications. 

The British Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Home, contended that the people of 
Germany, East and West, are as en- 
titled to self-determination as peoples 
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elsewhere in the world. If there is to 
be negotiation about Berlin, any settle- 
ment has to provide for uninterrupted 
access to the city and guarantees for 
free life for its people, he said. 

Foreign Minister Krag of Denmark 
suggested that thought be given to 
moving the seat of one of the United 
Nations bodies to Berlin, a proposal 
later endorsed by Mr. Green, of Can- 
ada. Said ‘Mr. Krag: “It might have 
useful psychological effects if the 
world organization were present in 
Berlin sharing the same atmosphere 
as its citizens and if Berlin, instead 
of being a point of tension, could 
become a centre of constructive inter- 
national cooperation.” 


Berlin was also suggested by Thanat 
Khoman, Foreign Minister of Thai- 
land, as a possible site for a watchdog 
committee for world peace, meeting 
all the year around. Within or with- 
out the United Nations, the committee, 
composed of annually rotating mem- 
bers—five to be the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council and five 
or more from Asia, Africa, Europe 
and America, not all necessarily mem- 
ber states—would constitute permanent 
machinery to prevent international dis- 
putes from developing into major con- 
flicts. The need for the committee, 
Mr. Thanat said, was that the Security 
Council’s composition is far too re- 
stricted and the General Assembly is 
too large and does not meet perma- 
nently. 

Jean Hilaire Aubame, Foreign Min- 
ister of Gabon, asked whether there 
might not be, under the flag of the 
United Nations, a zone which would 
encompass not only West Berlin but 
all of the city, from which the troops 
of the parties would be evacuated. 

Foreign Minister Wachuku of Ni- 
geria, making a similar suggestion, 
asked if it was not possible for the 
eastern section to find another capital 
than Berlin for its own area. 

Rishikesh Shaha, Minister for Fi- 
nance and Economic Affairs of Nepal, 
commented that the solution of the 
crisis over Berlin is “completely in the 
hands of the big powers, and it ap- 
pears to us that the United Nations 
has almost no practical means of in- 
tervening in it.” 

To Doudou Thiam, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Senegal, the ideal solution would 
be to allow the whole of the German 
people to exercise the right of self- 
determination, and that might one day 
be possible, he observed; but the parti- 
tion of :Germany was at present a 
fact, and it was not possible to undo 
what had happened since 1945. The 
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starting point, therefore, should be 
the existence of two Germanys, and 
the solution should consist of an agree- 
ment which would guarantee in a 
permanent fashion the free access to 
the city of westerners and of western 
Germans in particular. 

One view of the role of the smaller 
countries was presented by Gershon 
B. O. Collier, of Sierra Leone, in that 
new member state’s first address in 
the general debate. 

“We of the smaller nations have 
been obliged to watch in patience this 
sad spectacle of nuclear testing, gen- 
eral rearmament and the wide-scale 
preparation for war by those nations 


who sit in this Assembly and in ¢ 
Committees of this Assembly day af: 
day, taking part in the deliberatio 
of an Organization avowedly devo 
to peace and the removal of the cause 
of war,” he said. “Is this a situatio 
worthy of the dignity of civilize 
man?” 

Mr. Collier called the situation in 
Berlin the greatest threat of another 
war, and he asked: “Is it not time 
that the smaller nations not directly 
involved with the passions and emo- 
tions of the political situation in Ber- 
lin be brought into their councils to 
inject sanity into their deliberations 
and help achieve a solution?” 


and baa & & 


Representation of China, United Nations Organization 
and Colonialism Among Other Major Topics 


i addition to the three main sub- 
jects linked together in what has 
been called the issue of “survival”— 
the Berlin crisis, general disarmament 
and nuclear testing—half a hundred 
other problems concerned with inter- 
national living in today’s world were 
dealt with in the general debate. 

Opinions were expressed on such 
questions as appointment of a new 
Secretary-General, enlargement of the 
Security Council and Economic and 
Social Council to reflect the increased 
membership of the United Nations, 
the dire need for assistance to the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of 
newly independent and underdevel- 
oped countries, and abolition of the 
“veto” in the Security Council as well 
as abolition of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and the Assembly’s Fourth (Trus- 
teeship) Committee. There were sug- 
gestions that Portugal and the Repub- 
lic of South Africa should be expelled 
from the United Nations. 

Much of the debate was con- 
cerned with both decolonization and 
neo-colonialism, the question of what 
government should represent China in 
the United Nations, “peaceful coexist- 
ence” and what one representative re- 
ferred to as “the balance of terror.” 
Other topics included possible revi- 
sions of the United Nations Charter, 
the suggested placing of Netherlands 
New Guinea under the aegis of the 
United Nations, the rights of ethnic 
minorities, the balance-of-power op- 
portunities of the smaller nations and 
the new countries of Africa, and de- 
velopments in the Congo. 

A major problem extensively dealt 
with was that of appointing a succes- 


sor to the late Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold and of reorganizing 
the Secretariat. 

As a basis of discussion were Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s proposal made dur- 
ing the fifteenth regular session that 
the Secretary-General’s office should 
be replaced by a triumvirate repre- 
senting capitalist, centrally planned 
and neutral countries; the introduction 
to the Secretary-General’s annual re- 
port in which, shortly before he died, 
Mr. Hammarskjold made general ob- 
servations on questions of principle to 
help member nations “clarify their 
views on the direction in which they 
would like to see the future work of 
the Organization develop”; a review 
of the activities and organization of 
the Secretariat prepared by a commit- 
tee of experts appointed by the As- 
sembly in 1959; the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s comments on that report; and 
observations and recommendations by 
the Assembly’s Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. 

It became apparent during the de- 
bate that the idea of a triumvirate was 
not popular with the majority of mem- 
bers, although a few seemed ready to 
support the idea in principle. 

To ask that the Secretariat should 
be composed of representation from 
East, West and the so-called neutrals, 
said Doudou Thiam, Foreign Minister 
of Senegal, would risk paralyzing the 
Organization because it would retard 
implementation of decisions and cause 
conflict within the Secretariat. If the 
General Assembly’s control over the 
actions of the Secretariat had not al- 
ways been exercised, it was the fault 
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of the General Assembly, he said. In- 
stead of pursuing a purely administra- 
tive role, the Secretariat had become 
progressively a political organ, and 
that was also the fault of the Assem- 
bly, which had not always effectively 
assumed its own political responsibili- 
ties: the Secretary-General was a 
scapegoat criticized for actions which 
were only the consequence of the As- 
sembly’s inaction. 

“He was left to act as he would,” 
Mr. Thiam asserted, “because our de- 
bates seldom had a positive conclu- 
sion, because the pushing and pulling 
between the great and the small in 
the Congolese matter made it impossi- 
ble to reach any clear-cut agreement. 
In the absence of clear-cut decisions, 
the Secretary-General was often obliged 
to replace us. We sincerely believe that 
the evil will not be repaired simply 
through the establishment of a Secre- 
tariat with three heads. Any reform 
must try to separate clearly the ad- 
ministrative functions from the politi- 
cal functions. . . Political responsi- 
bility must be assumed by the General 
Assembly or the Security Council.” 


“However difficult it may be to fill 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s place, it can bet- 
ter be filled by one man rather than 
three,” observed President Kennedy of 
the United States. “Even the three 
horses of the troika did not have 
three drivers, all going in different di- 
rections. They had only one, and so 
must the United Nations executive. 
To install a triumvirate, or any panel, 
or any rotating authority in the United 
Nations administrative offices would 
replace order with anarchy, action 
with paralysis, confidence with con- 
fusion. 

“The Secretary-General, in a very 
real sense, is the servant of this As- 
sembly. Diminish his authority and 
you diminish the authority of the only 
body where all nations, regardless of 
power, are equal and sovereign. Until 
all the powerful are just, the weak will 
be secure only in the strength of this 
Assembly.” 

Referring to Mr. Khrushchev’s pro- 
posal, Andrei Gromyko declared that 
the United Nations structure had not 
yet been brought into line with the 
actual balance of power in the inter- 
national arena. The developments of 
the past year had shown what serious 
damage is done to the cause of inter- 
national cooperation by the completely 
abnormal, one-sided structure of Unit- 
ed Nations governing bodies. 


“Occasionally it is said that the im- 
plementation of the Soviet Union’s 


proposals would paralyze the work _ 
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of the United Nations, but this 1s 
absurd,” he remarked. “It is not the 
United Nations that will be paralyzed 
by the reorganization we propose. 
What will be destroyed will be the 
basis for the pursuit by certain powers 
of a policy of subjugating the United 
Nations to the narrow and selfish in- 
terests of the known military blocs. 
But is this worth feeling sorry about?” 

Some tried to depict the situation in 
the United Nations Secretariat, said 
Mr. Gromyko, as almost a crisis of 
the whole Organization, but an organi- 
zation which found itself in a crucial 
position when, at some moment, the 
post of its chief administrative officer 
fell vacant would be utterly worthless. 


“We stand for the immediate solu- 
tion of the question of the administra- 
tion of the United Nations Secretariat 
on a basis corresponding to the actual 
situation in the world,” he added. 
“This should be tackled by the Secu- 
rity Council, for it must be the first 
to speak on this question. But we 
should like to warn those who con- 
sider that the Secretariat must con- 
tinue to work for the benefit of a 
definite group of powers that they will 
meet resolute objection from us. 

“We call upon the states, members 
of the United Nations, to solve this 
problem by agreement. Let it be a 
provisional solution for the beginning 
but one which, instead of deepening 
the rift between states, will provide 
a still firmer basis for their cooperation 
within the framework of the United 
Nations. It is because of the absence 
of such a solution that the United Na- 
tions has found itself unable to pre- 
vent the tragic course of events in 
the Congo, in Angola, Bizerte and 
Algeria.” 

Lord Home, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, replied: “I agree most profoundly 
with the President of the United States 
that the United Nations must be saved, 
whatever its faults, and heaven knows 
it has them. It is mankind’s best hope 
of peace. Therefore, as far as my Gov- 
ernment is concerned, its authority 
must be sustained. One thing we can 
do. immediately to sustain it is to in- 
sist that there should be a chief execu- 
tive supported by an international civil 
service, none of whom takes his orders 
from individual governments. That is 
essential and that is what the peoples 
of the world want, and that is what we 
ought to try to give them.” 

“The United Nations constitutes the 
authentic and democratic representa- 
tion of the conscience of humanity,” 
declared President Frondizi of Argen- 
tina. “That is why the Argentine Gov- 


ernment will support any effort to 
increase the authority and prestige of 
the United Nations and the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of its principal 
organs.” 

Describing as “the most urgent task 
of this session” the question of how 
to meet the situation in which the 
Organization found itself without a 
Secretary-General, and referring to 
“current negotiations,” Abdul Rahman 
Pazhwak, of Afghanistan, commented: 
“While the urgency of the matter 
should be emphasized, the lasting in- 
terests of the United Nations as an 
effective world organ for international 
harmony should not be sacrificed as 
a result of a psychologically disturb- 
ing situation which can easily mislead 
us and can bring about more diffi- 
culties. . . It is better not to make 
a final decision on this matter in the 
rush imposed upon us by certain diffi- 
culties with which we admit we are 
confronted.” 


Similarly, Felix Dias Bandaranaike, 
of Ceylon, urged further considered 
thought and compromise in the spirit 
of San Francisco 15 years before, in 
order to try to find solutions between 
the great powers. 

Opposing any change which would 
weaken or lessen the responsibility of 
the Secretary-General as defined in 
the Charter, Foreign Minister Carlos 
Martinez-Sotomayor of Chile insisted 
that the executive branch had to see 
to it that agreements reached by the 
Security Council and the General As- 
sembly were complied with, and had 
to act with “decision, vigor and speed.” 

“All this,” he said, “cannot be at- 
tained by a collegiate body, particu- 
larly if that collegiate body is made up 
of persons who represent conflicting 
positions and views. A collegiate ex- 
ecutive would of necessity lead its 
members to become mere spokesmen 
for the views and the schools of 
thought which they represent, and the 
collective interests would no longer en- 
joy the defence which the Charter 
provides them. The weak countries, 
which constitute the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the countries represented 
here, need this protection for their 
survival as sovereign nations, for their 
liberty and for their material and 
spiritual progress.” 

Many delegations, especially those 
of new countries of Africa, spoke 
along similar lines and contended that 
their only bulwark in their formative 
years in a confused world was the 
ideal and the organization of the 
United Nations. 

Said Foreign Minister Beavogui 
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Prince Sihanouk, Cambodia 


Louis Lansana of Guinea: “As early 
as the fifteenth session President Sekou 
Touré, from this very rostrum, spoke 
clearly in favor of a single Secretary- 
General, but a Secretary-General as- 
sisted by an advisory committee made 
up of three deputy Secretaries-Gen- 
eral, representing the three great politi- 
cal powers in the world. . . Our 
desire is that our Organization should 
promptly be provided with such an 
executive, who would be both effective 
and impartial. . . Such a candidate 
must come from a country which is 
independent, a country pursuing an 
effective non-alignment policy.” 

“We cannot be a party to any 
scheme which would emphasize and 
eternalize political division,” declared 
Foreign Minister Selim Sarper of Tur- 
key. “What is more, we cannot place 
our faith in a United Nations having 
a paralyzed executive. . . My Govern- 
ment stands for one Secretary-General 
who must be capable of fulfilling the 
mandates of his high office with ob- 
jectivity, integrity and determination.” 

Canada’s Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Howard C. Green, sug- 
gested that an interim arrangement 
should be made because an early ap- 
pointment seemed impossible in the 
existing circumstances. Pointing out 
that in the Assembly there were emi- 
nent representatives who had the nec- 
essary qualifications and enjoyed the 
trust and confidence of the Assembly, 
he said, “We should waste no time in 
selecting one of these widely respected 
men to take interim charge of the 
functions and responsibilities of the 
office of Secretary-General.” 

Mohieddine Fekini, of Libya, op- 
posed any structural change in the 
Secretariat or establishment of a col- 
legiate body based on the representa- 
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tion of various interests, geographical 
groups or ideological trends. Decisions 
should be taken within the framework 
of a closely defined responsibility and 
after thorough consideration, bearing 
in mind at the same time “an ap- 
propriate consultative procedure,” he 
said. 

Pointing out that hitherto the West 
had always produced a Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Foreign Minister Jaja Wachuku 
of Nigeria raised the question: if now 
neither the East nor the West could 
produce a suitable man, why not ask 
Asia to do so? And if Asia could not 
—although he believed it could—then 
Africa could. 

“If they cannot produce a Secre- 
tary-General for us, let them tell us,” 
he said, “and the smaller states will 
produce one and give him our fullest 
support in order to make him succeed, 
not destroy himself or fail. That is 
how we do things in Africa. Let us 
put the man in the job and try to 
build him up, not tear him down be- 
cause of the whims and caprices of 
man.” 

He did not share the view that the 
Secretary-General must be insulated 
from politics. He is a politician and a 
statesman, he said; a diplomat as well 
as the head of an administration. The 
Secretary-General listens to members’ 
speeches, is influenced by members’ 
thoughts and views, and talks to mem- 
bers as a diplomat when discussing 
their problems with them. 

Eric H. Louw, Foreign Minister of 
South Africa, commented that the 
death of the Secretary-General had 
given impetus to the campaign launched 
against Mr. Hammarskjold last year 
personally by the Soviet Union and the 
associated members. After Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s death, he said, attempts 
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were immediately made to exploit the 
tragic event for the purpose of creat- 
ing geographical and particularly ide- 
ological differences in the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. The Soviet delega- 
tions were continuing that campaign, 
and no settlement was in sight. The 
people of the world wanted to know 
what had happened to the lofty senti- 
ments and noble purposes set out in 
Chapter I of the Charter. 


Several speakers warned that to 
agree to the Soviet “troika” proposal 
would result in a fate for the United 
Nations similar to that which befell 
the League of Nations. 


Colonialism 


Reflecting the continued interest in 
colonialism, which the General As- 
sembly’s declaration on the granting 
of independence to colonial countries 
and peoples exemplified last year, al- 
most all speakers referred to this sub- 
ject. In many instances what was said 
was crystallized by the fact that Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold had so 
recently lost his life while trying to 
bring peace and equilibrium to a 
politically divided Congo. 

The consensus was that as an Eliza- 
bethan idea colonialism is dead; to 
many the urgency of getting rid of the 
vestiges of it could not be overempha- 
sized. Several contended that the co- 
lonial powers, having given up politi- 
cal control of their empires, were now 
trying something new—neo-colonial- 
ism—in order to retain economic con- 
trol over the newly-independent, for- 
merly colonial countries. Speakers 
from such new countries warned that 
they valued their independence be- 
yond mere words; that the world was 
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moving on and that they intended to 
supply much of the forward motive 
power to meet the future with all its 
problems and its promises. 

President Kennedy of the United 
States recognized the immediate as 
well as the potential influence of the 
recently colonial countries in the 
newly-evolving world when he said: 
“I do not ignore the remaining prob- 
lems of traditional colonialism which 
still confront this body. Those prob- 
lems will be solved, with patience, 
goodwill and determination. . . My 
nation was once a colony, and we 
know what colonialism means: the 
exploitation and subjugation of the 
weak by the powerful, of the many by 
the few, of the governed who have 
given no consent to be governed, what- 
ever their continent, their class or their 
color.” 

Noting that Mr. Kennedy had said 
that the United States as a colony had 
been the victim of all the exploitation 
associated with that status, Lord 
Home, British Foreign Secretary, com- 
mented: “I could not help thinking 
that America looked pretty well on it. 
If in the course of time all our colonies 
are as prosperous and happy as the 
United States, then there will be a 
queue of others queuing up to be 
exploited a little further. And how 
happy we in the United Kingdom 
would be.” 

While that observation was obvious- 
ly intended only as a mild alleviation 
of the burden of the debate, Lord 
Home made other points: that the 
United Kingdom believed and had re- 
peatedly shown that the best way to 
train people in responsibility was to 
give it to them; that the United King- 
dom had done that in its colonial ter- 
ritories — had established courts of 
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justice, trained career officials, trained 
police forces to maintain public order 
with public consent, established elected 
parliaments and taught the principles 
and practices of free elections. It had 
also raised the standards of living, im- 
proved agriculture and industry and 
extended technical aid — all things 
which hastened and did not delay in- 
dependence. 

“So certain am I that this process of 
creating new nations in the British 
Commonwealth is right,” he added, 
“that my Government and I are now 
ready to provide full information to 
the United Nations on the political 
and constitutional steps we are taking 
in the territories which remain under 
British administration.” 

Current situations in Angola, Al- 
geria, South West Africa, Laos and the 
Congo, and the practice of apartheid 
in South Africa were mentioned by 
many speakers. 

“In our view there will be no true 
peace on earth as long as there are 
dependent countries and as long as 
peoples remain under the domination 
of others as a result of the law of the 
strong over the weak,” commented 
Doudou Thiam, of Senegal. “We must 
allay the enthusiasm of those who are 
trying to represent themselves as our 
best friends,” he added. “They must 
know that anti-colonialism is not mere- 
ly a slogan. or a weapon in the hands 
of one bloc against another.” And he 
warned that no great power could 
claim to have the friendship of the 
peoples of the world or obtain their 
cooperation if it did not embark reso- 
lutely on a policy of systematic decolo- 
nization. 

Speaking specifically of Portugal in 
relation to Angola and Guinea, Mr. 


Thiam declared: “To say that Angola 
or Guinea are Portuguese provinces is 
to be thoughtless or to display sheer 
stupidity or cynicism. Under this mon- 
trous idea the Portuguese Government 
is exercising an unprecedented repres- 
sion of the populations of these terri- 
tories with an hysteria which is virtu- 
ally bestial, in the face of all the reso- 
lutions voted by the United Nations. 
Senegal has decided to sever diplo- 
matic relations with Portugal and to 
give asylum to any nationalists from 
Guinea who are prevented by repres- 
sion from fighting in their own country 
through normal democratic means to 
achieve their dignity and attain their 
independence.” 

“I think,” he added, “it is time for 
states which, like Portugal, refuse to 
recognize this elementary principle of 
self-determination to be invited to 
leave this Organization, because they 
have no place here. I propose con- 
cretely that the United Nations pro- 
nounce the exclusion of Portugal and 
of South Africa.” 


Andrei Gromyko, USSR Foreign 
Secretary, referred to last year’s As- 
sembly declaration on colonialism and 
asked what had been done to imple- 
ment it. He asserted that the situation 
in the Congo was disturbing because 
“the colonialists do not want to leave 
that country and are hatching plans 
to dismember the Republic of the 
Congo and wrest from it the wealthy 
province of Katanga.” 


He stated that by the beginning of 
1962 territories with a population of 
more than 70 million would still be 
under colonial domination; a “criminal 
colonial war” was continuing in Al- 
geria; the peoples of the Soviet Union 
were profoundly indignant over the 
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persecution of the non-white popula- 
tion in South Africa; and Portugal 
could not wage a “war of annihilation 
in Angola and keep 12 million people 
under its domination in the colonies” 
if it were not “actually a protectorate 
of certain imperialist powers.” How 
could “the bloody events in Bizerte” 
have taken place if the NATO countries 
did not support the colonialists against 
Tunisia, he added. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, believed that the United Nations 
must above all vigorously demand an 
immediate and unconditional end of 
the terror of colonial wars and the 
withdrawal of all troops of the gov- 
erning countries and call for the com- 
plete elimination of foreign military 
bases in the territories of the colonies, 
as well as in trust and non-self-govern- 
ing territories. 

Two particular phenomena which 
had characterized the world of the 
past were cited by Foreign ‘Minister 
Wilson Vela-Hervas of Ecuador as the 
social upsurge of the masses reflected 
in their ambition for a better life, and 
the demand for the independence of 
colonial peoples as well as the self- 
determination of others to become 
masters of their political destiny. The 
era of subjugation of man by man 
had passed, and, with more reason, 
the age of the subjugation of peoples 
was passing and must pass into history 
for all time, he said. 

Foreign Minister J. M. A. H. Luns 
of the Netherlands referred particular- 
ly to West Irian (West New Guinea), 
to which Indonesia maintains a terri- 
torial claim. Mr. Luns quoted the 
Queen of the Netherlands as saying 
that discussions with Indonesia on the 
future of the territory had proved 
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impossible, since “conditions put for- 
ward by Indonesia . . . are at variance 
with the principle of self-determina- 
tion.” In order clearly to guarantee 
the right of self-determination of the 
population, Dr. Luns made a series 
of proposals which would bring the 
administration and development of 
the territory under the active super- 
vision of the United Nations. The 
Netherlands Government, he said, 
would be prepared to continue as 
long as necessary its present financial 
contribution to the development of 
the territory—about $30 million an- 
nually—and to request the approxi- 
mately 2,800 civil servants of Nether- 
lands nationality serving there to re- 
main as long as necessary as inter- 
national civil servants. 

Commenting on that proposal for 
Indonesia, Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo re- 





President Tubman, Liberia 


ferred to West Irian as an integral part 
of the Republic of Indonesia and said 
the people living there were Indo- 
nesians who had already exercised 
their right of self-determination, “to- 
gether with their compatriots of the 
other islands of Indonesia, on August 
17, 1945.” 

Subsequently, Indonesian Foreign 
Minister Subandrio referred at length 
to West New Guinea and Mr. Luns’s 
proposal, which he characterized as 
a “maneuver” having nothing to do 
with self-determination of the people 
of Irian—only “the self-determination 
of the Netherlands Government itself.” 
He therefore reiterated Indonesia’s re- 
jection of the Netherlands suggestion. 

V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, 
spoke at length on the subject of 
colonialism, in the course of which he 


declared that Portugal was the larges: 
empire today, with 1.3 million square 
miles of territory, the greater part in 
Africa, with small enclaves on the 
Indian sub-continent, in the Pacific 
Ocean, south and east in Timor and 
Macao. But Portuguese colonialism 
did not even have the characteristics 
of nineteenth- or twentieth-century 
colonial rule, he said. It was charac- 
terized by cruelty and repression, which 
had caused some 130,000 refugees to 
flee into the Congo. Referring to re- 
ported atrocities, he declared that 
“Africans are pulled out of their 
homes at night and shot dead for no 
reason except that they are Angolans, 
or other Africans living in their own 
territories.” He accused the Portuguese 
of using forced labor in Angola, in- 
sisting on 14 hours of work a day 
without pay and requiring the laborer 
to supply his own tools. 

Exercising his right of reply, Boni- 
facio de Miranda emphatically denied 
all those charges, which, he said, had 
been made by India to divert attention 
from the Indian Government’s de- 
cleared intention to invade Goa by 
military force. Regarding alleged labor 
conditions in Angola, he said it was 
so true that Portugal was not afraid 
of any investigation that it had agreed 
that a study of the matter be carried 
out by the International Labor Organi- 
zation. Concerning the allegation of 
deliberate extermination of popula- 
tions, he stated that the northern re- 
gion of Angola had been made prey 
to the clandestine invasion of trained 
terrorists “whose skill in acts of feroc- 
ity and criminal delirium will always 
remain a dark blot on the conscience 
of mankind. Before the arrival 


President Kekkonen, Finland 
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cf security forces they massacred, vio- 
lated and quartered men, women and 
children of all races—white, black and 
mixed—indiscriminately.” The Indian 
representative had not said that the 
refugees were fleeing from those ter- 
rorists, or that with the arrival of 
security reinforcements much was 
done to restore calm and tranquillity 
to northern Angola. 


Foreign Minister Shen Chang-huan 
of China found it “both astonishing 
and amusing to observe that the Soviet 
Union, the greatest colonial power in 
the twentieth century, should thump 
its chest and pose as the world’s great- 
est champion of oppressed peoples. 
. . . The Soviet Union once promised 
to ‘recognize without reservation’ the 
independence of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia and ‘for all time abandon all 
sovereign rights over them.’ Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia have now been 
gobbled up and incorporated into the 
Soviet State.” 

The Soviet Union, having promised 
to respect the political sovereignty of 
Poland, later struck a bargain with 
Hitler and partitioned the country, he 
added. It once promised, in a last- 
minute declaration of war on Japan, 
that it had no thought of territorial 
expansion at the expense of that coun- 
try, but it annexed by force Southern 
Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands. 


“Colonialism is colonialism, no mat- 
ter where it happens and no matter 
what color the skin of the oppressed 
may be. In struggling against colonial 
domination we cannot close our eyes 
to Soviet imperialism, the worst type 
of imperialism the world has ever 
seen. We cannot allow the Soviet Un- 
ion to strike a cynical pose of superior 
rectitude and look noble,” he added. 

Many speakers, notably those rep- 
resenting the African countries, spoke 
critically of Portugal regarding Angola 
and Mozambique. Their thoughts were 
summed up by Foreign Minister Wa- 
chuku of Nigeria, who said that 
Portugal must accept the principle of 
independence for Angola and accept 
“the fact that you are wrong in saying 
that Angola and Mozambique are part 
of Portugal”; that Portugal should 
understand that once nationalism is 
born “it thrives and grows and will 
win”; and should recognize the na- 
tionalist leaders of Angola and Mo- 
zambique and try to work out a basis 
for discussion and to find means of 
Setting up the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

Portugal, he said, should appreciate 
that “if it comes to a future show- 
down and all these African countries 
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stand together to see that Angola, 
whether it likes it or not, is independ- 
ent,” Portugal could do nothing about 
it. 

Later he commented that it was no 
good for Portugal to say that it was 
going to increase its legislature in 
Lisbon by 10 to have additional places 
for Africans. The people wanted their 
legislatures in Angola and in Mozam- 
bique and wanted to control their own 
governments and did not want Portu- 
guese rule. “So, as far as we are 
concerned,” he added,” we want to 
make it clear that the battle is joined.” 

On the question of Katanga, Mr. 
Wachuku declared that the province 
was part and parcel of the Republic 
of the Congo, “and any country that 
dares to suggest that Katanga will by 
any means be taken out of the Congo 
is an enemy of Africa so far as we 
are concerned. Let that be clear.” 

After ranging over a number of sub- 
jects already referred to by previous 
speakers, Foreign Minister Louw of 
the Republic of South Africa said, 
“Let us take a look at my country.” 
In his summation of conditions there 
he spoke of economic, financial and 
social conditions in South Africa and 
quoted Tom Mboya, the African leader 
in Kenya, as saying that South Africa’s 
growth and the advanced state of its 
industrialization could be of great 
benefit to the emergent African states. 
After “violently attacking” South Af- 
rica because of what he termed “South 
Africa’s policy of racial discrimina- 
tion,” Mr. Mboya had gone on to 
describe accurately what South Africa 
had achieved in those areas. And Mr. 
Louw agreed that the African states 
could look to South Africa—if they 
wished—for substantial aid and guid- 
ance in regard to industrial, scientific 
and other matters. He and previous 
foreign ministers had expressed South 
Africa’s real desire to cooperate with 
African states in matters of common 
concern and to give practical advice 
and assistance where necessary. 

The white population of South Af- 
rica, however, were now being told by 
African countries, by some of the 
Asian countries and by the delegations 
of certain western powers that what 
had been built up over three centuries 
by their forebears and by successive 
generations of white South Africans 
must be placed under the control of 
the non-white majority. There could 
be full political equality if each of the 
races in the state were to have its own 
political development, which was the 
policy of the present Government, 
said Mr. Louw. He asked whether the 


- United States, Canada or the Latin 


American countries would be prepared, 
if their relative proportion of white to 
non-white populations were the same 
as in South Africa, to hand over the 
control of their countries to Negro or 
Indian majorities. “That, I think,” he 
said, “is a pertinent question which 
demands an answer.” 

The South African policy of apar- 
theid had become “almost a swear 
word” in some countries, he said. Few 
knew that the word was in fact an 
abbreviation of aparte ontwikkeling, 
which meant seperate development, 
with emphasis on development. That 
policy, which he maintained was not 
that of the present South African 
Government but could be traced back 
to the late General Smuts, had been 
cruelly and maliciously misrepresent- 
ed, he said. 


Mr. Louw went on to explain what 
the South African Government was 
doing for the natives subject to apar- 
theid vis-a-vis the whites. In passing, 
he commented that illiteracy “is not 
only a feature of Liberia and Ethiopia” 
but that “only of few African states 
or territories show an illiteracy rate 
below 80 per cent,” while the Bantu 
of South Africa had an illiteracy rate 
of only 65 per cent, and the great 
progress made in Bantu education in 
South Africa “is considerably in ad- 
vance of that made by many other 
African countries.” 

He believed that the policy of peace- 
ful but separate coexistence would pro- 
vide the solution to South Africa’s 
racial problems and would ensure the 
happiness and prosperity of all South 
Africans—‘“white, black, colored and 
Indian.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Louw’s 
address, Henry Ford Cooper, of Li- 
beria, on a point of order, moved that 
the whole of the speech be deleted 
from official records of the Assembly. 
“It is an insult to every African here,” 
he declared, “and not only to every 
African, but to every man of intelli- 
gence.” 

Subsequently Mr. Cooper withdrew 
that motion but substituted for it a 
proposal for a vote of censure by the 
General Assembly “against the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa or its rep- 
resentative, for a statement here today 
which was offensive, fictitious and er- 
roneous and of which the Assembly 
fully disapproves.” 

A vote was taken by roll-call, after 
several representatives had spoken, and 
the motion of censure was adopted 
by 67 votes to one, with 20 abstentions. 

The scope of the colonial problem 
was outlined by Mahmoud Fawzi, 
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Foreign Minister of the United Arab 
Republic, who observed that, had the 
principles of the Charter been upheld in 
deeds and not merely in words, “we 
would not be facing the threats to 
world peace, the contempt for human 
worth and the negation of right which 
are taking place in Algeria, Palestine, 
Mona, Bureimi, the southern Yemen, 
Bizerte, Angola, West Irian, the Congo, 
South Africa and in many other parts.” 

James Plimsoll, of Australia, wel- 
comed the fact that the Netherlands 
Government, in discharge of its obli- 
gations under the Charter, was seeking 
to give effect to the principle of self- 
determination in New Guinea, a prin- 
ciple followed by Australia with re- 
gard to the other side of New Guinea 
and to Papua. 

On the conflict in Algeria, ‘‘a griev- 
ous drama which has continued for 
only too long,” President Ibrahim 
Abboud of the Sudan said that if the 
two parties encounter difficulties re- 
garding the modalities and guarantees 
of the application of self-determina- 
tion, “the United Nations should in- 
tervene immediately — through an 
impartial international commission — 
to organize, control and supervise the 
referendum whereby the Algerian 
people shall freely determine the future 
of their entire country.” 

In the speeches of some delegates 
from the newly independent countries 
was praise for the former administer- 
ing powers. 

Said Michel Gallin-Douathe, of the 
Central African Republic “Decoloniz- 
ation and colonialism—these are the 
present two faces of African reality. 
We see former colonial powers, France 
and Great Britain, lead their territories 
of Africa to independence, having pro- 
gressively prepared them for that in- 
dependence. This evolution may not 
always have been as rapid as one 
would have wished, but it is about to 
come to an end, and in most cases 
transitions have been skilfully man- 
aged so as to avoid any difficulty and 
trouble.” Mr. Gallin-Douathe said Af- 
rican friendship for France and Great 
Britain contrasted with reactions to 
Portugal in Angola and to South 
Africa for its policy of apartheid. 

Foreign ‘Minister Stephane Tchic- 
helle, of the Republic of the Congo 
(Brazzaville), declared that if Portugal 
had been able, in the proper time, to 
take advantage of the lessons of the 
United Kingdom and France, “it might 
today hope to impose reforms which, 
unfortunately, come too late. The 
understanding on the part of France 
and the United Kingdom I am firmly 
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convinced will bear fruit; the blind 
sectarianism of the Salazar Govern- 
ment cannot but lead to war and its 
sequel of untold horror.” 

Salomon Muna, of Cameroun, 
praised France and Great Britain and 
said, too, that “without the good work 
of the Germans in the Cameroons, 
leaving aside their brutality and terror, 
the administering authorities would 
not have found it so easy to adminis- 
ter the territory from the start.” 

Mr. Muna warned against the dan- 
gers of interference in the governments 
of new states. “We want to take this 
opportunity and appeal to those nations 
which delight in the training of the 
nationals or radicals of young inde- 
pendent and dependent countries in 
the terrible art of guerrilla warfare or 
terrorism to stop doing so. Some of 
these states support and harbor rebels 
or refugees from other states to form 
puppet governments for the main pur- 
pose of upsetting the legitimate home 
governments by acts of terrorism from 
time to time. World peace cannot be 
achieved when such subversive and 
treacherous tactics and intrigues are 
allowed to go on and are encouraged.” 

On the contrary, the time had come 
for all African states to pool their 
resources and press froward with a 
vigorous economic program for the 
whole of Africa. “Such a program will 
destroy the artificial barriers created by 
the colonial powers which have pre- 
vented us for a long time from making 
full use of our natural and rich poten- 
tialities,” Mr. Muna said. 

Foreign Minister Justin Bomboko of 
the Republic of Congo (Leopoldville) 
reviewed developments in his country 
and asserted: “The Congolese Govern- 
ment is resolved to put an end, as 
quickly as possible, to the secession of 
Katanga.” 

His Government understood the 
legitimate aspirations of the Katangese 
to enjoy a measure of decentralization 
and was prepared to envisage, with 
understanding and good will, all sincere 
efforts on the part of “our brothers of 
Katanga” to meet them half way. 

Conceding that there had been mis- 
takes on both sides in the United 
Nations operations in the Congo, Mr. 
Bomboko declared that, “thanks to the 
intervention of the United Nations, 
the Congo has survived.” He paid 
tribute to the speedy action of inter- 
national organizations and member 
states in technical assistance. His Gov- 
ernment now asked the United Nations 
to establish a plan to ensure the eco- 
nomic, financial, social and administra- 
tive future of the country. 


Economic and Social 


Many representatives, especial'y 
those from newly independent and 
underdeveloped countries, dealt at 
length with the importance of eco- 
nomic and social progress. Various 
speakers stressed that assistance for 
such development was vital, that it 
should be channeled through the Unit- 
ed Nations, that those asking for 
assistance were not doing so as beg- 
gars but because it was justly due to 
them, especially the ones who for 
years had been “exploited” by colo- 
nialism. 

Some of the views expressed were 
worded strongly. Foreign Minister 
Thiam of Senegal warned that “the 
hungry countries will grow from an 
awareness of their lot, and our salva- 
tion is a joining of efforts of all coun- 
tries to fight against famine. Peace 
and stability in the world shall be 
bought at that price.” 

He also pointed out that the under- 
developed countries constitute two- 
thirds of humanity — “an important 
element in the imperialisms that arise 
here and there.” He emphasized that 
this problem made it necessary that 
the capital and energy begin used to- 
day for the manufacture of hydrogen 
and atomic bombs be placed at the 
disposal of mankind. “Whether one 
likes it or not,” he observed, “the 
quarrel between East and West is 
obsolete — or will be obsolete very 
soon. . . Instead of the class struggle 
we will have the struggle between the 
haves and the have-nots.” 

Similarly, Dr. Benito Nardone, of 
Uruguay, declared that “justice, the 
core and foundation of peace and the 
condition of man, demands attention 
to material needs. Freedom must be- 
gin in freedom from want, from ignor- 
ance, despair. . . Economic colonial- 
ism keeps many countries primary 
producers for the benefit of the in- 
dustrial powers.” 

President Kennedy of the United 
States pointed out that political 
sovereignty was a mockery without 
the means of meeting poverty, illiter- 
acy and disease. “That,” he said, “is 
why the United States of America 
proposes officially to designate the 
1960’s as the United Nations Decade 
of Development.” 

“Is it logical, “asked Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, of Cambodia, “for us 
to be upbraided with disdain for our 
poverty and for the assistance which 
we are given by the powers of the 
two blocs? It has recently been stated 
in the western press that we neutrals 
are the ‘bad consciences’ of the great 
countries and that one might well 
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wonder what would happen to us once 
the great powers of the two blocs will 
have arrived at an agreement. But we 
are ready to do without foreign assist- 
ance to safeguard our dignity. Above 
ail, we are prepared, with great satis- 
faction, to do without any and all 
foreign assistance if this is the ransom 
for a sincere and final understanding 
between our friends of the two blocs.” 

Secretary of State J. Rudolph Grimes 
of Liberia suggested that a great co- 
operative movement must be under- 
taken to help develop the much needed 
skills, provide the capital and plan 
a “massive assault” on poverty, igno- 
rance, hunger and disease; while Fi- 
nance Minister Felix Dias Bandar- 
anaike of Ceylon proposed that the 
Assembly should discuss and provide 
for assurances against commodity price 
fluctuations and for automatic access 
to reserves. 

Speaking for Ghana, Foreign Min- 
ister Ako Adjei expressed the opinion 
that the “new technical assistance de- 
vice” used by individual countries 
could be employed in an even more 
subtle and devastating manner than 
the mechanism of colonialism itself 
to bring about domination through 
neo-colonialism. 

Several speakers suggested expand- 
ing the membership of the Economic 
and Social Council to take into ac- 
count the increased membership of 
the United Nations. Representatives 
of Latin American countries spoke 
in appreciative terms of the American- 
launched Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram of financial and technical assist- 
ance to the Latin American peoples. 

Foreign Minister Koca Popovic of 
Yugoslavia stressed the urgency of 
achieving an agreement to block mili- 
tary budgets at agreed levels and to 
earmark as a guarantee a percentage 
of the resources thus obtained for a 
special international objective, “pre- 
ferably a fund created for assistance 
to underdeveloped countries.” He 
pointed out that the world is now 
spending $14 million an hour, $336 
million a day or $120 billion a year 
for armaments. 

One aim urged by several speakers 
was establishment of a United Nations 
development fund which, said Foreign 
Minister Hossein Ghods Nakhai of 
Iran, would add substance to the 
structure of the Special Fund and the 
expanded program of technical as- 
sistance. 

The Capital Development Fund was 
also supported by Foreign “Minister 
Krag of Denmark, who said that if it 
were established Denmark would con- 
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sider an increase in its contributions 
to the expanded program of technical 
assistance and the Special Fund. 

A point made by Foreign Minister 
Adam Rapacki of Poland was that aid 
often had political or military strings 
attached. Real aid, he said, meant as- 
sistance in modernizing the economic 
structure of the recipient country, in 
its industrialization and in reinforcing 
its economic independence. 


Finance Minister Rishikesh Shaha 
of Nepal considered that the attitude 
of the big powers toward the great 
economic problems of the world had 
been one of complacency, whereas the 
task of assisting the development of 
underdeveloped countries should be 
approached by them as a matter of 
obligation. “The world cannot live half 
rich, half poor,” he said. . .” Pros- 
perity, like peace, is becoming more 
and more indivisible.” 

Issoufou Saidou Djermakoye, of 
Niger, thought that a very important 
aspect of economic development was 
the organization of international mar- 
kets for tropical products. If Africans 
depended too much on international 
assistance, it was partly because of the 
difficulties they experienced in finding 
sufficient stable markets for their prod- 
ucts. Africa is not poor, he said; it 
is a reservoir of raw materials for the 
entire world; but it has only a limited 
number of primary products which 
thus have a basic role in the commer- 
cial balance of African states. He men- 
tioned a proposal by 20 African na- 
tions to set up an African-Malagasy 
common market that would serve as 
middle-man between the states and the 
international loan organizations that 
might be called upon to finance im- 
portant national or international proj- 
ects. 


Representation of China 


Few speakers failed to mention the 
question of representation of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations—a question that has been 
debated for several years. Many tak- 
ing part in this year’s general debate 
were in favor of seating representa- 
tives of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic mainly on two grounds: that 600 
million people should not be barred 
from representation in the world or- 
ganization and that no major prob- 
lem, such as worldwide disarmament, 
could be solved successfully without 
such representation. Viewpoints ex- 
pressed against such contentions were 
that the existing mainland govern- 


“ment had seized power, with Soviet 


assistance, 12 years ago; that the Gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek in 
Taiwan is the lawful government; and 
that the communist government on 
the mainland does not fulfill condi- 
tions for membership as demanded by 
the United Nations Charter. 

Dr. Gonzalo Ortiz Martin, of Costa 
Rica, described the People’s. Republic 
of China as “in open contradiction 
with the purposes of the United Na- 
tions.” On the other hand, he said 
that the Republic of China is a state, 
with a legitimate government, 11 mil- 
lion inhabitants, and a clearly defined 
territory, and that it has been a bul- 
wark of law and right. “I do not see 
how it is possible to abandon that 
country and to have it replaced by 
aggression and brute force,” he de- 
clared. 

On the other hand, Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk of Cambodia said that 
the absence of the People’s Republic 
of China was “not only a shortcom- 
ing, it is a great error,” “another 
cause for the malaise which has en- 
veloped our assembly and which is 
more flagrant.” Every year its ad- 
mission had run headlong into un- 
realistic and intransigent attitudes, he 
said, and again Cambodia was ask- 
ing that finally it be permitted to oc- 
cupy its rightful seat. 

Foreign Minister Adjei of Ghana 
said that for 10 years the Assembly 
had been prevented from discussing 
the question because of the attitude 
of the United States. 

About half the total member states 
of the United Nations, including Gha- 
na “and even the United Kingdom 
and the Scandinavian countries,” rec- 
ognize the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and maintain 
diplomatic relations with Peiping, he 
pointed out. The work of the Organi- 
zation would benefit immensely from 
the presence and participation of what 
Ghana believed was the lawful gov- 
ernment of the Chinese people. 

Mr. Bandaranaike, of Ceylon, asked 
whether it was not on the assumption 
that one-party government did not 
command the respect and confidence 
of its people that the great People’s 
Republic of China had been excluded; 
and on the arguments that a country 
whose form of government had been 
in existence for more than a decade 
was incapable of determining its own 
destiny, and that the true peoples of 
China still wanted the restoration of a 
regime which territorially had been 
diminished to Taiwan. 

Foreign Minister Krag of Denmark 
believed that the seating of the Peo- 
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ple’s Republic of China might open 
up new possibilities of contacts and 
negotiations. No system of disarma- 
ment would be viable or of any great 
long-term political value if the Peo- 
ple’s Republic were not committed 
“like the rest of us” to the principles 
of the Charter. 

Dr. Julio Cesar Turbay Ayala, of 
Colombia, said his country had not 
changed its mind as to the conditions 
that must be fulfilled by states aspir- 
ing to membership: that all new mem- 
bers, by their conduct more than by 
their words, must attest to their will- 
ingness to serve the interests of peace 
and abide by the principles of the 
Charter. He believed that the question 
of seating must be settled according 
to Article 18 of the Charter—by a 
two-thirds majority—since it was a 
more important question than one 
merely of credentials. 


For Tunisia, Foreign Minister Sa- 
dek Mokkadem declared his Govern- 
ment, whose attitude had been to 
watch the problem, hoping that the 
parties directly concerned would ar- 
rive at agreement, now favored ad- 
mission. 

Similarly, Foreign Minister Suban- 
drio of Indonesia said that the prin- 
ciple of universality on which the 
United Nations was founded would 
remain no more than a slogan as long 
as the People’s Republic of China was 
outside. 


The Eastern European members 
also all spoke in favor of seating the 
People’s Republic. 

The views of the Government of the 
Republic of China in Taiwan were 
expressed by Foreign Minister Shen 
Chang-huan. Twelve years had passed, 
he said, since the establishment, with 
the aid of the Soviet Union, of the 
Chinese communist regime on main- 
land China. Under the tyrannical rule 
of the communists, the like of which 
China had never known, the people 
had been plunged into the depths of 
despair. 

In 1958 the so-called peoples’ com- 
munes were introduced. “By this dia- 
bolical system Chinese society has 
been transformed beyond all recogni- 
tion, completely tearing it away from 
its ancient moorings of family, loyalty 
and solidarity,” he stated. “Husbands 
and wives and their children are forci- 
bly torn apart by having to work and 
live in separate localities. They work, 
eat and retire at the sound of the 
bugle. The vast country has become 
one gigantic slave camp. The horrors 
of the communes surpass anything 
ever conceived by George Orwell.” 
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As a result of the communal sys- 
tem, agricultural production had de- 
clined and a continuing famine of un- 
precedented proportions stalked the 
land, he continued; yet the communists 
had never ceased to export grain to 
to the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope in payment of loans and imports. 

“For this and other more important 
reasons,” he added, “the starving and 
suffering masses look to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China now 
based on Taiwan for deliverance. We 
shall not fail to respond to their call 
if the opportunity presents itself.” 

He added that the Republic of Chi- 
na is more than a Province of Taiwan. 
It is a symbol of free Chinese nation- 
alism everywhere and represents the 
Chinese nation. Its very existence im- 
plies the eventual restoration of free- 
dom to the 600 million Chinese peo- 
ple now under the domination of the 
communist regime. 

“There are delegations in this As- 
sembly,” he concluded, “which are 
bent on strengthening the forces of 
evil by adding to the United Nations 
membership those who are clearly dis- 
qualified by the spirit and letter of the 
Charter. They base their claim on 
‘realism’ and on the so-called principle 
of universality. If they are allowed to 
have their way, then the era of col- 
lective aggression, not of collective se- 
curity, will be upon us. Unless the 
majority of members accept the reality 
of the danger and unite their efforts 
to meet it, the United Nations is des- 
tined to go the way of the League of 
Nations.” 

Joaquin M. Elizalde, of the Philip- 
pines, commented: “Our respect for 
the provisions of the Charter con- 
strains the Philippines delegation to 
continue, under present circumstances, 
to oppose membership in this organi- 
zation of communist China, which has 
flouted the cause of peace, has chal- 
lenged and fought against the collec- 
tive will of the United Nations and 
has, through aggression, infiltration and 
subversion, disregarded the peace and 
territorial integrity of its neighbors and 
of many other countries.” 


“Cold War” 


Resentment of the “cold war” waged 
by the great powers of East and West 
was expressed by many speakers, not 
only because of its unnecessary and 
immeasurable effects on the world, but 
as a disturbing influence on newly in- 
dependent countries struggling to build 
their own sovereignty and their own 
economic fabrics, and as deeply dis- 
turbing to the work of the United 


Nations. Some tried to define “peac>- 
ful coexistence” and to assess its préc- 
tical value in relation to international 
peace. There were efforts to define 
“neutrality,” “non-alignment” and sim- 
ilar commonly-used phrases. And there 
was an apparent revulsion among 
small countries to big-power politics, 
of which, they said, they were the 
Victims; a mounting insistence that, 
in a confused and frightened worid, 
there should grow through the United 
Nations an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the smaller nations, not alone 
for themselves but also for the role 
they could play, if allowed, as a 
bridge of sanity between East and 
West. 

Foreign Minister Wachuku of Ni- 
geria declared: “I am losing confi- 
dence in the great powers. They are 
climbing from the pedestal of great- 
ness to the pedestal of insanity. I 
think that the sooner they are told 
this the better. We expect leadership 
from them—they give us destruction. 
We expect wisdom from them—they 
give us lack of knowledge. We expect 
objectivity from them—they present 
us with blurred vision. How do you 
expect me to follow such leadership?” 

Regarding “peaceful coexistence,” 
Foreign Minister Thiam of Senegal 
quoted Mr. Khrushchev as having said 
that in its simplest expression it meant 
the renunciation of war as a means 
of settling disputes and a commitment 
by all states not to violate the terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty of other 
states under any pretext or in any 
form whatsoever. Also he quoted Mr. 
Khrushchev as having said that peace- 
ful coexistence can and must translate 
itself, for the best needs of mankind, 
into peaceful cooperation. That was 
reassuring, commented Mr. Thiam, but 
one saw that world tension was still 
increasing dangerously. 

The cold war, he stated, “paralyzes 
everything; it prevents the United 
Nations from functioning normally 
and reduces the debates in the Secu- 
rity Council to a dialogue of the deaf.” 

Dr. Nardone, of Uruguay, thought 
the primary tasks of the members 
was to avoid a continuation of a policy 
of blocs. “We must remember that we 
are all members of the Organization, 
and that its decisions affect and in- 
volve us all,” he said. If one could 
never agree to the moral legitimacy 
of so-called peaceful coexistence, he 
added, “we can still accept it as a 
reality and, based upon it, establish a 
genuine policy of peace. The alterna- 
tive is nothing else than a choice be- 
tween total war and negotiation; be- 
tween dialogue and an armed clash.” 
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Pointing out that ,different social 
systems and ideologies exist in the 
world, Soviet Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko observed that under these con- 
ditions there is no other way toward 
the preservation of peace but that of 
peaceful coexistence, which presup- 
poses the development of trade and 
economic and cultural, scientific and 
other contacts among states. 


“An indispensable precondition of 
peaceful coexistence,” he said, “is the 
unreserved recognition of the fact that 
the social and political structure of 
each state constitutes an inalienable 
right of the people of each country.” 
And, commenting that within the 
United Nations some leaders had 
“cursed” socialism and the order in 
socialist countries, he remarked: “We 
are not imposing our order on any- 
one, but we resolutely declare that we 
will permit no one to instruct us on 
the order that is to exist in socialist 
countries. . . Not long ago the lead- 
ers of certain Western powers were 
afraid—and, in fact, some are afraid 
even now—of pronouncing the words 
‘peaceful coexistence,’ regarding them 
as some sort of enchantment and com- 
munist trap. Nevertheless, this notion 
has already resolutely entered the in- 
ternational usage, never to withdraw.” 


On the other hand, Lord Home, 
United Kingdom Foreign Secretary, 
declared that so long as the world is 
divided the United Nations can be no 
more than a shadow of what it ought 
to be. “Mr. Gromyko said that we 
must face this situation—must face 
what he called ‘realities——and there- 
fore be content to coexist,” he ob- 
served. “I am not content to do that. 
I regard the doctrine of coexistence 
as the most sterile and negative con- 
ception of international life produced 
in the twentieth century. What is 
needed is not more coexistence but 
work toward positive and constructive 
action between all nations.” 


Later the British Foreign Secretary 
declared: “The nations of the world 
ought to be able to combine to keep 
the peace. Why have they failed? 
There are two answers: because one 
third of the world is dedicated to 
the destruction of the way of life 
of the other third and because one 
third of the world has elevated to the 
Status of dogma the exploitation of 
civil strife as a means to that end. I 
did not invent that. It comes straight 
from the published documents of the 
81 communist parties to the Moscow 
declaration of last year. That is the 
threat to coexistence—the exploitation 


of civil strife wherever it is found, - 
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which is the advertised purpose of the 
communist bloc.” 

Analyzing the effect on the United 
Nations, Lord Home said that the 
Security Council was paralyzed by the 
veto, which the Soviet Union had now 
operated 95 times. Thus the Assembly 
was compelled to act by majority de- 
cision against the wishes of the com- 
munist countries which then put for- 
ward new ideas to frustrate the will of 
the majority which they regarded as 
unjust or inimical to their interest— 
“ideas such as the troika.” The solu- 
tion, he said, was for the communist 
countries, particularly the Soviet Un- 
ion, to convince the world of the ex- 
cellence of their system by example 
and to drop subversion backed by 
force, to drop the exploitation of civil 
strife, to cease setting man against 
man and to cooperate with collective 
action “instead of driving the coach 
and three horses through the whole 
fabric of our cooperative efforts.” 
Then and only then could the United 
Nations reasonably fulfil the condi- 
tions and purposes of the Charter. 


Speaking of neutrality and non- 
alignment, Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
of Cambodia declared: “The fact is 
that the; United Nations is our only 
refuge, our only support, our only 
comfort, inadequate though it might 
be in a time so richly endowed with 
disappointments.” Cambodia, he said, 
had no wish to engage in propaganda, 
give lessons in morality or transmit 
truths revealed only to Cambodians 
who wanted only to be at peace with 
their consciences and to live at peace 
in a world that speaks all too much 
of war. Although neutral, Cambodia 
was not necessarily an abstentionist. 
And because it supported a proposal by 
one bloc or another, it should not be 
considered an instrument of imperial- 
ism of the right or of the left. 


Foreign Minister Nakhai of Iran 
said that his country, occupying an 
important strategic position in the 
Middle East, “must contend with one 
of the most insidious weapons of the 
cold war — ceaseless and subversive 
propaganda.” An admirable invention 
of modern science had become, in the 
hands of unscrupulous agents, a vile 
instrument for inciting nations to act 
against their loyalty to traditional insti- 
tutions, with intent to create chaos 
and disrupt world peace. In addition 
to vicious radio propaganda directed 
at undermining morale, he added, 
press cliques of the same agents issued 
distorted articles on the internal af- 
fairs of other countries in an attempt 
to kindle a spirit of hatred. 


Gershon B. O. Collier, of Sierra 
Leone, commented briefly: “We stand 
shivering and exposed to the rigors 
of the cold war.” And Foreign Min- 
ister Martinez-Sotomayor of Chile ex- 
pressed the opinion that the tremen- 
dous responsibility of the sixteenth 
session was to restore tranquillity to 
the man in the street, to the man 
whose life unfolds in the anonymity 
of the mass, and to restore to him 
his confidence in the future. 


The hallmark of the twentieth cen- 
tury, commented Foreign Minister 
Jean-Hilaire Aubame of Gabon, has 
been the arrival on the world scene 
of the Asian and African nations. 
Underlining and emphasizing _ this, 
Nigerian Foreign Minister Wachuku, 
declared: “The time has come when 
the black man will not only be seen 
and heard, but felt and accepted.” 
And later he remarked, “I think the 
time has come when the question of 
the definition of greatness in this As- 
sembly must be considered. What is 
true greatness? Is it because one pro- 
duces a rocket and because one has 
weapons of destruction—is that great- 
ness? . . . We in Nigeria will not 
term anyone as great who, after build- 
ing a magnificent edifice, sets out to 
use petrol to burn the whole thing and 
set it on fire. That is exactly what the 
great powers are doing. 

“I think I can say without any fear 
of contradiction,” he added, “that we, 
the African states, do not want to be 
dragged into this human suicide. Leave 
out continent alone. Give us our in- 
dependence and then leave our con- 
tinent alone. Let us build a new con- 
tinent of peace, where we can develop 
in peace and tranquillity, where we 
can learn from history. Do not bring 
these ideological conflicts to our con- 
tinent.” 

“I think the time has come when 
we have to abandon the great powers 
—not totally,” he said at a later stage. 
“We should give them some distance 
and let them feel that they are now 
gradually being confined in a cold 
chamber. They are fighting the cold 
war; let them feel the coldness of the 
attitude of the smaller powers, and 
let us withdraw to the warmer environ- 
ments within our own circle . . . and 
let us see whether we cannot formulate 
some ideas that will make them amen- 
able to reason.” 

Pointing out that if there were una- 
nimity among the Big Five, there 
would be no international crises which 
could not be solved within the frame- 
work of the Charter, Mr. Shaha, of 
Nepal, said that, instead, the differ- 
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ences between them seemed at times 
to threaten the very existence of the 
United Nations. What were the small- 
er, uncommitted countries supposed to 
do—those which had looked on the 
United Nations as the bulwark of their 
rights and freedom, as a forum where 
justice and protection could be ob- 
tained, even against might? 

“We are now witnessing how the 
United Nations is being more and 
more changed into a battlefield for 
the two main power blocs,” he com- 
mented. “In the battle we are under 
constant pressure to select sides ac- 
cording to the principle that who is 
not my friend is my foe.” And he 
added that neither the Afro-Asian 
collaboration nor the collaboration ini- 
tiated at Belgrade should be regarded 
as any attempt to form a bloc. “When 
we consider the division of the world 
into blocs as the main menace to our 
generation, how could we believe that 
there could be anything good in creat- 
ing a third one?” he asked. 


Enlargement of Councils 


As a result of the greatly expanded 
membership of the United Nations, a 
large number of representatives spoke 
of the necessity to enlarge the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social 
Council in order to give wider repre- 
sentation, especially to the newly in- 
dependent countries of Asia and 
Africa. There was also a suggestion 
that the Charter should be reviewed 
and that the power of the veto in the 
Security Council should be eliminated. 
A further suggestion was that a target 
date should be set for the absolute 
end of colonialism and the independ- 
ence of all remaining trust territories 
and that the Trusteeship Council and 
the Assembly’s Fourth Committee 
should be abolished. 

Speaking of the right of veto, which, 
he said; was appearing more and 
more as a weapon in the cold war, 
Senegal’s Foreign Minister observed 
that the veto should be abolished. He 
understood why some states wished to 
retain it: they feared that a group of 
powers having a majority might obtain 
advantageous decisions through its ab- 
sence. But, he added, “the United 
Nations is no longer—and will be less 
and less—what it was at the time of 
its creation: in other words, an As- 
sembly where in practice two opposing 
blocs confront each other. The pres- 
ence of a third part in this Assembly 
has changed considerably the facts of 
the problem. It is not necessary to 
fear injustice which would lead us to 
further injustices.” 
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He also believed that the member- 
ship of both the Security Council and 
the Economic and Social Council 
should be enlarged in order to reflect 
the mew face of the Assembly and 
include representatives from Africa 
and Asia; and the Assembly should 
take appropriate action at this session. 

The important fact regarding the 
demand for enlargement of the two 
councils, said Mr. Bandaranaike, of 
Ceylon, was not mere under-represen- 
tation but that, because of it, the capa- 
city of the councils was drastically 
limited. 

“The power of the veto — in the 
Secretariat, in the Security Council or 
regarding disarmament—could be used 
by a great power as a means of avoid- 
ing fulfillment of its international 
commitments,” commented President 
Prado of Peru. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, of Cam- 
bodia, asserted: “The Security Coun- 
cil has failed in its role because it is 
composed of great powers that aban- 
doned the serenity which the whole 
world expected them to display. They 
introduced their quarrels into the 
Security Council and have used tactics 
and strategies which do them no hon- 
or. The veto power is no longer used 
by the great powers to defend, accord- 
ing to its likes, justice or equity of 
law, or the principles of liberty, but 
simply in order to oppose its adver- 
sary. In these circumstances the ma- 
jority of the peoples of the world 
wonder whether the time has not come 
to eliminate this council if vast reform 
or expansion of the council is re- 
fused. It might be preferable, perhaps, 
to transfer its prerogatives to the Gen- 
eral Assembly itself.” 

The previous three sessions of the 
General Assembly—rightly described 
as African sessions — devoted much 
time and debate to the problems that 
arise in various ways from the politi- 
cal, economic, social and cultural de- 
colonization of Asia and Africa, 
pointed out Foreign Minister Beavo- 
gui of Guinea, and the sixteenth ses- 
sion would also have to dwell at length 
on the same problems. Unfortunately, 
however, such importance was limited 
to the General Assembly, for “we 
remain virtually absent from the prin- 
cipal organs in which the decisions of 
our Organization are elaborated and 
effectively implemented. “Even once 
admitted,” he added, “Africans and 
Asians cannot escape the impression 
that they are not fully fledged mem- 
bers. They will not remain content 
with making statements. They wish to 
become associated with the principal 
organs and the specialized agencies 


and thus to become a real part of the 
life of the United Nations.” 

It was clear, he said, that the ob- 
stacles revolved around a revision 0 
the Charter, which was no longer in 
accord with the realities of the day: 
“what we seek is an autonomous and 
genuine representation of Africa and 
Asia in the specialized agencies and 
in all United Nations organs, includ- 
ing the Secretariat.” 

It was Mr. Beavogui who suggested 
the elimination of the Trusteeship 
Council and the Fourth Committee, to 
be replaced by a new organization fo 
cooperation and for a battle againsi 
underdevelopment. 

“We are very much disturbed,” said 
Acting Foreign Minister Ketema Yifru 
of Ethiopia, “by the existence of dupli- 
cation of efforts and by the absence of 
clear-cut objectives in the activities of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. We believe there should be 
effective coordination, even if this en- 
tails structural changes in some of 
these institutions.” 


Other Topics 


These, then, were the topics of chief 
concern to the majority of members. 
Other topics emphasized by some 
members related to issues of major 
concern to particular regions. 

Cuba in relation to the United 
States and to international equilibrium 
in the western world of Latin America 
was one of these. Another was the so- 
far insoluble problem of the Palestine 
refugees vis-a-vis Israel. 

Application of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights was the sub- 
ject of some questioning. In that re- 
gard, Foreign Minister Marcos Falcon 
Briceno of Venezuela requested that 
the Commission on Human Rights be 
directed, by resolution of the Assem- 
bly, to present a public annual report 
on whatever violations “some men- 
bers of the United Nations might be 
charged with against those guarantees 
which are inherent to human life and 
dignity.” 

Sisouk Na Champassak, of Laos, 
after reviewing troubles in his coun- 
try and its relations with neighboring 
Viet-Minh and Viet-Nam, paid tribute 
to the work of Cambodia’s Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk “for his tireless 
efforts to assist our country to remedy 
the present situation.” The cease-fire 
in effect was a fragil one, he said. “It 
is urgent that my country be insulated 
from the struggles and battles sur- 
rounding it so that it may be a free, 
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independent and neutral state, one 
protected from foreign interventions, 
one allied with no group of powers.” 

The question of whether Kuwait 
was a truly independent nation now 
or was still controlled indirectly by 
the United Kingdom was also men- 
tioned in the debate, with the United 
Kingdom affirming that it was truly 
independent. Some members spoke of 
transferring United Nations Headquar- 
ters out of the United States — to 
Berlin, to Vienna, to Geneva. 

Some concern was also shown on 
what role the United Nations should 
play in the control of outer space. 

Views on United Nations finances 
and the responsibilities of members in 
that regard were expressed by a num- 
ber of speakers. 

Many of these subjects are already 
on the agenda and will receive extend- 


ed consideration in the main commit- 
tees of the Assembly to which they 
have been assigned. 

Survival of mankind was the aim 
of the United Nations, President Wil- 
liam S. Tubman of Liberia said in an 
address to the Assembly after the 
close of the general debate. “Man’s 
hope for survival resides primarily, it is 
true, in his ideal of world brotherhood, 
but ultimately it must be through the 
instrumentality of sober logic, calm 
reasoning and objective realism that 
these influences will become civilizing 
factors and not merely the footnotes 
of history,” Mr. Tubman said. “It is 
within the competence of participating 
nations to translate without delay into 
living realities the principles which 
underlie our quest for peace, security 
and human happiness and the reason 
for the existence of this Organization.” 


New Members: Sierra Leone, 


Outer Mongolia, Mauritania 


HE General Assembly has admitted 
Sierra Leone, the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the Islamic Repub- 
lic of Mauritania to membership in the 
United Nations, which now totals 103. 
Sierra Leone, a West African ter- 
ritory about the size of Ireland and 
having some 2,500,000 inhabitants, 
was admitted by acclamation on Sep- 
tember 27, a day after the Security 
Council had unanimously recom- 
mended it. On October 27 the As- 
sembly admitted Outer Mongolia 
without opposition and Mauritania by 
a roll-call vote of 68 to 13, with 20 
abstentions. 

Nearly as big as Mexico and with 
a population of about a million, Outer 
Mongolia lies on the vast plateau of 
east Asia. ‘Mauritania is in the western 
part of Africa and much of its area— 
282,000 square miles—is desert. 

Outer Mongolia’s admission was 
sponsored by 23 delegations. The 
Soviet Union spoke briefly in favor, 
and China stated its opposition and 
announced that it would not par- 
ticipate in the voting. 

After the Outer Mongolian delega- 
tion had been seated, Deputy Foreign 
Minister Dondogyu Tsevegmid made a 
Statement of thanks to all the coun- 
tries which had supported his coun- 
try’s admission, especially the USSR. - 
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He said Outer Mongolia would abide 
by all United Nations Charter obliga- 
tions and would support the purposes 
of the United Nations. 

Mauritania’s application, sponsored 
by 14 delegations, was approved after 
a three-hour debate. 

Morocco, which claimed Mauritania 
as part of its territory, held that 
Mauritania was a puppet state es- 
tablished to promote colonial in- 
terests, while the African states spon- 
soring the application disputed that 
contention. 

Abdelkader Benjelloun, of Moroc- 
co, protested against the Security 
Council’s recommendation to admit 
Mauritania, which he said would be 
a victory for colonialism, which was 
“seeking to people this Organization 
with puppets.” His country’s territory 
had been mutilated,” he said, for the 
French “colonialists” had “dismem- 
bered” Morocco and taken a part and 
“called it Mauritania.” 

The ‘Moroccan position was sup- 
ported by the Arab nations and by 
Guinea, Mali and the Soviet Union. 
The principal speakers for Mauritania 
were the representatives of France and 
the Central African Republic, the 
latter of which acted as spokesman 
for a group of former French African 
territories. 





After the vote and a statement of 
thanks by Souleymayne Ould Sheik 
Sidya, chairman of the Mauritanian 
delegation, the Moroccan representa- 
tive declared that the decision of the 
Assembly “shocks and disappoints us 
deeply.” “The Moroccan people will 
never understand,” he said. He insisted 
that Morocco’s independence would 
never be complete “so long as 'Mauri- 
tania remains under French occupa- 
tion.” Eventually “we will recover 
our southern territory,” he went on, 
and asserted that the Assembly’s de- 
cision would not prevent the Mauri- 
tanian people from reuniting with 
Morocco. 


Three Applications 


The greater part of the debate in 
the Security Council, which met on 
September 26 to consider the mem- 
bership applications of the Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Sierra Leone— 
listed in the provisional agenda in that 
order—was devoted to a discussion of 
the order in which they should be 
taken up. 

Mauritania, whose application was 
dated November 28, 1960, was not 
recommended by the Security Coun- 
cil for membership when its applica- 
tion was taken up on December 4, 
1960, because of the negative vote of 
the USSR, a permanent member of 
the Council. A French-Tunisian draft 
resolution for recommendation was 
supported by eight Council members, 
with Poland and, the Soviet Union 
voting against, and Ceylon abstaining. 
That vote followed the Council’s re- 
jection of a Soviet motion to recom- 
mend the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic for membership by a vote of 4 in 
favor (Ceylon, Poland, Tunisia and 
the USSR) to 5 against (China, 
France, Italy, United Kingdom and 
United States), with 2 abstentions 
(Argentina and Ecuador). 

Last April 19, the General Assem- 
bly, by a vote of 48 to 13, with 33 ab- 
stentions, declared that ‘Mauritania 
was fully qualified for membership 
and requested the Security Council to 
take note of that decision: Recently, 
the representatives of the Malagasy 
Republic, Chad, Ivory Coast and 
Senegal, in separate communications 
to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil, requested that Mauritania’s appli- 
cation be considered at the Security 
Council meeting on September 26. 

The membership application of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, which 
dates back to June 24, 1946, had been 
voted on in the Security Council on 
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four separate occasions: August 29, 
1946, with a vote of 6 to 3, with 2 
abstentions; August 18, 1947—3 to 3, 
with 5 abstentions; September 15, 
1949—2 to 2, with 7 abstentions; and 
December 13, 1955—8 to 1, with 2 
abstentions. On the last occasion, 
although there were enough affirma- 
tive votes for a positive decision, there 
was no recommendation because of 
the negative vote of China, a perma- 
nent member of the Council. Since 
that date the Security Council had 
taken no action on Outer Mongolia’s 
application. On December 4, 1960, 
the Soviet Union moved that the ap- 
plication be placed on the agenda of 
the Security Council, but the motion 
was defeated by a vote of 4 to 7. 

The General Assembly resolution of 
April 19, 1961, also declared that the 
Mongolian People’s Republic should 
be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations, but did not, as in 
the case of Mauritania, request the 
Council to take note of the decision. 

Sierra Leone applied for member- 
ship on April 27, 1961, the same day 
it became independent. 

In considering the applications, the 
Security Council had three draft reso- 
lutions before it: one by France, 
which would have the Council 
recommend to the General Assem- 
bly the admission of Mauritania to 
the United Nations; another by the 
USSR recommending the admission of 
Outer Mongolia; and a joint draft 
resolution by Ceylon, Liberia and the 
United Kingdom recommending the 
admission of Sierra Leone. 


Priority for Sierra Leone 


Early in the debate, G. P. Malala- 
sekera, of Ceylon, proposed that the 
Council take up Sierra Leone’s appli- 
cation first. He was assuming that 
membership would be recommended 
unanimously and he thought that the 
Council’s work would be strengthened 
if begun in harmony. 

Sir Patrick Dean, of the United 
Kingdom, supported the proposal and 
added that, as the Foreign Minister 
of Sierra Leone had been in New 
York for some time awaiting con- 
sideration of his country’s application, 
it would be “appropriate and courte- 
ous” for the Council to consider it 
first. 

The Soviet representative, Valerian 
Zorin, pointed out that the Mongolian 
People’s Republic had applied for ad- 
mission as early as 1946 and “had 
every right” to expect to have its 
application considered first, or at least 
immediately after Sierra Leone’s. 
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Armand Bérard, of France, saw no 
reason why Mauritania should yield 
its place to either of the other two 
applicants. The French delegation 
could favor nothing which might 
delay the admission of Mauritania, 
which he said had been unjustly kept 
out of the United Nations. He asked 
the representative of Ceylon. to waive 
his proposal. 

Turning to the Soviet proposal, he 
expressed fear that it might be “re- 
lated to the link which the Soviet 
Union had tried to establish at pre- 
vious meetings between the applica- 
tion of Mauritania and Mongolia.” 
There was no such link, he asserted, 
and attempts to create one were con- 
trary to decisions of the United Na- 
tions and to the 1948 advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice. 


“Package Deal,” “Horse Trading” 


Adlai E. Stevenson, of the United 
States, suggested that a decision first 
be made on Ceylon’s motion and 
stated his delegation’s opposition to 
the Soviet motion to take up the 
application of Outer Mongolia before 
that of Mauritania. The Soviet dele- 
gation, he said, had previously at- 
tempted to set up a “package deal” 
on the admission of Mauritania and 
Outer Mongolia. Mauritania had been 
“unjustly” denied admission to the 
United Nations for reasons which had 
nothing to do with its qualifications 
for membership, and there was, he 
believed, “a widespread desire” in the 
United Nations to have Mauritania 
admitted without further delay. 

Mr. Zorin replied that he had hoped 
that the United States would not con- 
tinue its “discrimination against so- 
cialist countries.” The Soviet delega- 
tion had not insisted on having Sierra 
Leone’s application considered last, 
although it was the last to be filed, 
but the United States had met “con- 
ciliation” with “discrimination.” He 
told the Council that the explanation 
was understandable in view of the 
joint communiqué on Mauritania’s 
application issued by “the gentleman 
who calls himself the Vice President 
of China” and President Kennedy. 
The United States State Department, 
he continued, had said that plans to 
establish diplomatic relations with 
Mongolia had been shelved. The at- 
titude of the United States toward 
Mongolia’s application was contingent 
on “horse trading” regarding Taiwan; 
the “nub of the question,” he declared, 
was the United States’ wish to keep 
“their own representatives of Taiwan 
in the United Nations.” 


Should the Council fail to gran 
Outer Mongolia priority after Sierr: 
Leone, it would be “crystal clear” tha 
there was “discrimination” against 
socialist country, he added. 

Mr. Stevenson replied that the So- 
viet representative had “jumped to 
conclusions.” The United States, he 
said, would not “obstruct” Outer 
Mongolia’s admission; his request was 
only that the Council adhere to the 
agenda and consider Mauritania firs‘. 


Mr. Bérard said that the French 
delegation would vote for the admis- 
sion of Mauritania, Outer Mongolia 
and Sierra Leone; however, it did not 
favor an order of priority which would 
in effect link the candidacies of Mauri- 
tania and Outer Mongolia and thus 
obstruct the former’s admission. 

Tingfu F. Tsiang, of China, pro- 
tested against the “insulting” remarks 
made against his delegation by the 
Soviet representative. As to the 
agenda, he preferred to have it left as 
drafted; however, if the majority of 
the members wished to accede to Cey- 
lon’s proposal, he would “fall in line.” 

In another statement, Mr. Zorin 
told members that acceptance of the 
question of the admission of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, which 
had been before the United Nations 
“a very long time,” would “open the 
way to the solution of other ques- 
tions.” However, despite Mr. Steven- 
son’s statement, it was obvious that 
the United States insisted that Outer 
Mongolia’s application be considered 
last in order to make possible “open 
or concealed maneuvers” leading to 
rejection of the application. By now 
all representatives should have re- 
ceived instructions on how to vote. 

Chile, Carlos Martinez Sotomayor 
told the Council, would vote in favor 
of admitting Mauritania, Outer Mon- 
golia and Sierra Leone to membership. 
His delegation had no preference as 
to order, but out of respect for Cey- 
lon’s argument would vote for its pro- 
posal and abstain on the Soviet one. 

Turgut Menemencioglu, of Turkey, 
said he would not object to giving 
priority to Sierra Leone’s application, 
although his delegation saw no differ- 
ence in the urgency of the admission 
of the two African states. In his dele- 
gation’s view, every application should 
stand on its own merits; his delegation 
could not be a party to any arrange- 
ment connecting applications. 

The Council voted on the Soviet 
motion by a show of hands and re- 
jected it by a vote of 4 to 3, with 4 
abstentions. 

Immediately after the vote, Mr. 
Zorin declared that the voting had 
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shown the “real position of certain 
Western powers—especially the Unit- 
ed States and the United Kingdom 
and their agents in the east”; the 
Soviet Union, therefore, would have 
to vote against consideration of the 
application of Mauritania. Had prior- 
ity been given Outer Mongolia’s ap- 
plication, the Soviet Union would not 
have objected to including Mauri- 
tania’s application in the agenda. 

Members then voted to include the 
question of ‘Mauritania—the Soviet 
Union having previously requested a 
separate vote on the matter—8 to 2 
(United Arab Republic, USSR), with 
1 abstention (Ecuador). The agenda, 
including the membership applications 
of Sierra Leone, Mauritania and 
Mongolia, was adopted. 

At Ceylon’s proposal, Sierra Leone’s 
application for membership was taken 
up immediately. The suggestion was 
supported by Farid Chehlaqui, of the 
United Arab Republic; by Mr. Zorin, 
who suggested that a vote should be 
taken and that speeches should be 
deferred to the evening meeting; and 
by Sir Patrick Dean, who supported 
the “excellent suggestion” of the Soviet 
representative. 

The President then put to the vote 
the joint draft resolution of Ceylon, 
Liberia and the United Kingdom un- 
der which the Security Council would 
recommend to the General Assembly 
the admission of Sierra Leone, and 
it was adopted unanimously. 

That evening, after hearing state- 
ments welcoming the recommended 
admission of Sierra Leone, the Se- 
curity Council adjourned, without ob- 
jection, until October 2, when it was 
to take up the membership applica- 
tions of Mauritania and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

The next morning, after the General 
Assembly had adopted a resolution 
sponsored by 29 members, including 
Sierra Leone’s 10 fellow members of 
the British Commonwealth, the Presi- 
dent declared Sierra Leone admitted to 
membership. 


Pending Applications 

On October 2, the Security Council 
again met to discuss the two pending 
applications, but adjourned shortly 
afterwards on a motion by Christie 
Doe, of Liberia, who said delegations 
needed more time for consultations. 

Some days later, at the request of 
11 African delegations—Cameroun, 
Central African Republic, Chad, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, Ga- 
bon, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Niger, 
Senegal and Upper Volta—a meeting 
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of the Council was called for October 
25 to consider the applications. By 
that date, Liberia had joined France 
in sponsoring the draft resolution rec- 
ommending ‘Mauritania’s admission. 

At that meeting the President for 
October, Mr. Menemencioglu, pro- 
posed that, for “purely objective and 
practical” reasons, the two applications 
be taken in chronological order. Mon- 
golia’s application, therefore, would 
be first. He also said proceedings 
would be simplified if delegates, in dis- 
cussing the first application, would 
briefly indicate how they intended to 
vote on the second, stating their views 
in greater detail later if they so 
wished. 

Dr. Tsiang objected to considering 
the applications as proposed by the 
President, but said he would not make 
an issue of the matter. 

Appealing to the Council to adopt 
the Soviet resolution recommending 
Mongolia’s application, Mr. Zorin de- 
clared that if there was a “positive 
recommendation,” his delegation — 
though it had its own views on the 
admission of Mauritania—would not 
“obstruct” the West African republic’s 
admission. 

The last 40 years of the history of 
the “so-called independent state of 
Outer Mongolia,” Dr. Tsiang told the 
Council, had been “typical of the new 
colonialism and imperialism of the 
Soviet Union.” If Outer Mongolia 
were truly independent, he said, China 
would -gladly support its application 
for membership, but it was not in- 
dependent. The Soviet Union had 
placed the Security Council in “a cruel 
dilemma” by making the admission of 
Mauritania dependent on the admis- 
sion of Outer Mongolia. The friends 
of Mauritania, he said, had appealed 
to his Government not to oppose the 
membership of Outer Mongolia “so 
that justice might be done to Mauri- 
tania.” Therefore his delegation would 
not participate in the vote on Outer 
Mongolia’s application, hoping that 
“in this way no pretext, however 
meager or unjustified, will be seized 
by the Soviet Union to further delay 
the admission of Mauritania.” 

Charles W. Yost, of the United 
States, said his Government favored 
the admission of Mauritania and 
would not “obstruct” the admission of 
Outer Mongolia, on which it would 
abstain. 

Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, said his delegation would 
again support Outer Mongolia’s ad- 
mission to membership, but could not 
vote in favor of the draft resolution 


recommending the other application. 

Armand Bérard, of France, said his 
delegation would, of course, vote for 
the admission of Mauritania. It would 
also vote for the admission of Outer 
Mongolia as a token of confidence in 
the will to independence of the ‘Mon- 
golian people. France hoped that Out- 
er Mongolia’s institutions would de- 
velop in a truly democratic way. The 
French delegation did not want any 
“unjustifiable pretexts” in contradic- 
tion to the Charter to be used to 
obstruct the admission of Mauritania. 
He invoked the principle of univer- 
sality in the United Nations. 

Declaring that his delegation would 
vote for the admission of both appli- 
cants, Sir Patrick Dean said that in 
the past his delegation had abstained 
on Outer Mongolia’s application be- 
cause of insufficient evidence regard- 
ing its independence. However, in the 
present circumstances, the proper 
course was to give Outer Mongolia 
“the benefit of the doubt.” This was, 
Sir Patrick said, “an act of faith” that 
Outer Mongolia would abide by the 
obligations of the Charter once it was 
admitted to the United Nations. His 
delegation had never felt that mem- 
bership in the United Nations should 
be limited to states of only one type 
of government. 


Universality Cited 


The representatives of Ceylon, Ecu- 
ador and Chile said they would 
support both applications. Both Dr. 
Malalasekera and Dr. Benites invoked 
the principle of universality in the 
United Nations. 

The President, as representative of 
Turkey, stated that his delegation 
would vote for both applications. He 
reminded members that his delegation 
had previously voted in favor of ad- 
mitting Outer Mongolia when its can- 
didature had been presented to the 
Security Council in a separate draft 
resolution, but had abstained when it 
had been presented as a condition 
to the admission of other states. 

The President then put the Soviet 
draft resolution to the vote. Nine 
members voted in favor of Outer 
Mongolia. The United States ab- 
stained, and China took no part in the 
voting. 

Abdelkader Benjelloun, of ‘Morocco, 
who with the representatives of Sene- 
gal and the Ivory Coast had been in- 
vited to participate in the meeting, 
objected to Mauritania’s admission. 

The “alleged independence” of 
Mauritania was aimed at “camouflag- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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_ General Assembly has a total 
of 94 agenda items for considera- 
tion at its sixteenth regular session. It 
completed action on the agenda on 
October 13 after deciding to take up 
two additional questions (see page 
31), thus bringing the total to 94. 
This is a record work-program for 
any Assembly session and reflects the 
steady increase in the number of issues 
brought before the world forum in re- 
cent years. At the fifteenth session in 
1960, for instance, 88 items were ini- 
tially tabled for consideration; in 1959 
and 1958 the items listed totalled 74 
each year; in 1957 they numbered 69; 
and in 1956, 71. Ten years earlier, at 
the first session of the Assembly, only 
53 items were placed on the agenda. 
Major political issues on the current 
agenda include disarmament, the ban- 
ning of nuclear tests, the representation 
of China in the United Nations, peace- 
ful uses of outer space, the situation in 
Angola and the questions of Algeria, 
Hungary and Tibet. Most of the agen- 
da questions recommended by the As- 
sembly’s General (Steering) Commit- 
tee for consideration were accepted 
without discussion in the Assembly it- 
self. The notable exceptions included 
the question of Chinese representation 
and a few other controversial issues. 


Representation of China 

A departure at this session was the 
decision to consider the question of 
Chinese representation, on which two 
agenda items were proposed. One, by 
New Zealand, is entitled: “Question 
of the representation of China in the 
United Nations”; the other, proposed 
by the USSR, is: “Restoration of the 
lawful rights of the People’s Republic 
of China ih the United Nations.” 

At previous sessions, all proposals 
to debate the issue of Chinese repre- 
sentation had been rejected. It may be 
recalled that at last year’s session the 
vote to reject such a proposal was 42 
to 34, with 22 abstentions. In 1959 the 
Assembly, with a membership of 82, 
rejected a similar proposal by a vote 
of 44 to 29, with 9 abstentions. 

The two items proposed for the cur- 
rent session evoked considerable dis- 
cussion in both the General Commit- 
tee and in plenary meeting of the 
Assembly. 

In each instance the USSR con- 
tended that the only issue which 
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should be considered by the Assembly 
was the item which it had sponsored. 
The United States, on the other hand, 
favored inscription of the ‘item sub- 
mitted by New Zealand. 

Speaking in the General Committee’s 
debate, Valerian Zorin said that it was 
“intolerable and absurd” that one of 
the greatest countries in the world was 
unlawfully prevented from taking its 
place in the United Nations because 
of the unlawful representation of the 
“bankrupt clique of Chiang Kai-shek.” 
Mr. Zorin said his delegation could not 
support the wording used by New 
Zealand, though it showed that in 
some Western countries there was a 
“glimmer of understanding.” The ques- 
tion had to be posed as it was put 
forward in the USSR item. 

Charles W. Yost, of the United 
States, told the Committee that his 
delegation hoped for a free and thor- 
ough exploration of the problem in all 
its complexities and therefore sup- 
ported the initiative which had been 
taken by New Zealand in submitting 
its item. Mr. Yost said the United 
States attached singular importance to 
it. “We have consistently supported 
the Republic of China in the United 
Nations,” he declared. “We oppose 
representation in the United Nations 
by the Chinese communists who 
fought a war against United Nations 
troops in Korea, who constantly de- 
fied the United Nations ever since, 
who publicly advocate the use of force 
in international relations and who have 
no democratic mandate to represent 
the Chinese people.” 

Since the founding of the United 
Nations the Republic of China had 
been one of its staunchest supporters, 
and it was small wonder, therefore, 
that the United States should make 
every effort to ensure that this valued 
member continued “to help us in our 
deliberations within the United Na- 
tions and to give us the benefit of its 
wise counsel,” he said. 


In the General Committee the 
representatives of Greece, Argentina, 
Cyprus, the Philippines and New Zea- 
land spoke in favor of inscribing the 
New Zealand-sponsored item, while 
the representatives of Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia spoke for inclusion of 
the USSR item. Hermod Lannung, of 
Denmark, said his country for many 
years had “cherished” the wish that 









the People’s Republic of China be rep- 
resented in the United Nations. It still 
felt the same way and would, there- 
fore, vote for the inscription of both 
items. 

Inscription of the New Zealand item 
was recommended by 15 votes to 
none, with five abstentions (Bulgaria, 
China, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, 
USSR). 

Inscription of the USSR item was 
recommended by seven votes (Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Gha- 
na, Liberia, Niger, USSR) to three 
(China, Costa Rica, Philippines), with 
10 abstentions (Argentina, Cyprus, 
France, Greece, Italy, Mexico, Neth- 
erlands, Panama, United Kingdom, 
United States). 


Plenary Debate 


When the question of the two allied 
items was taken up in plenary meeting, 
Mr. Zorin reiterated the Soviet Un- 
ion’s views in favor of the inclusion of 
the USSR item. He said that instead 
of a clear-cut and specific expression 
of the question regarding the liquida- 
tion of an “obvious injustice,” and 
with regard to the multi-million Chi- 
nese people, some delegations, as a 
result of pressures in public opinion 
throughout the world, were still trying 
by one means or another not to admit 
the Chinese People’s Republic into the 
United Nations. They were trying to 
maneuver within the item the seat of 
the Chinese People’s Republic in the 
General Assembly and its principal or- 
gans which had been unlawfully occu- 
pied by the Chiang Kai-shek “clique,” 
rejected and expelled by the Chinese 
people as early as 1949. The absence 
of the Chinese People’s Republic from 
the United Nations made it difficult 
to solve such important international 
issues as general and complete disarm- 
ament, the ultimate liquidation of the 
colonial system, the economic devel- 
opment of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and many other issues, Mr. Zorin 
said. 

The USSR could not support the 
New Zealand-sponsored item because 
it veered from and in fact delayed a 
solution. Only a discussion of the re- 
storation of the lawful rights of the 
People’s Republic of China was in 
keeping with the interests of a rea! 
solution. 
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Tingfu F. Tsiang, of China, de- 
clared that both proposed agenda items 
subjected the right of representation 
of his Government to question and 
doubt. For that reason they were not 
receivable by the Assembly. 


Dr. Tsiang recalled that the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China co- 
sponsored and participated in the 
founding conference of the United 
Nations at San Francisco. The same 
Government had since that time faith- 
fully fulfilled the obligations of mem- 
bership. It was the only constitutional 
and legitimate Government of China. 
The Charter specified that the Repub- 
lic of China should have a permanent 
seat in the Security Council. 

The communist regime on the Chi- 
nese mainland was the product of So- 
viet subversive and interventionist ac- 
tivities in his country. “It is un-Chi- 
nese in origin and un-Chinese in char- 
acter,” he said. “It has no claim, legal 
or moral, to represent my people in 
this Assembly.” 

Dr. Tsiang charged that the item 
proposed by the Soviet Union was the 
more objectionable of the two, because 
it was phrased in such a way as to pre- 
judge the question. A wholesome tra- 
dition had been built up in the United 
Nations whereby all items to be de- 
bated were phrased in an objective 
way; the title should merely state the 
question to be debated and should not 
in itself contain the conclusions of the 
debate. 

Alistair D. McIntosh, of New Zea- 
land, recalled that while his delegation 
had in the past voted for the “mora- 
torium resolutions” as a whole, it had 
since 1958 abstained from voting 
against various proposals for the in- 
scription of an item on the complex 
issue of Chinese representation in the 
United Nations. 

The procedural discussions during 
the last 10 years had clearly estab- 
lished two facts: first, that there had 
been a growing desire within the Gen- 
eral Assembly to consider the question 
in all its aspects; secondly, that the 
problem of Chinese representation— 
whatever position taken on it—was 
one of the most serious problems 
which the General Assembly has had 
to face. 

There could be no doubt about the 
great international significance of the 
issue, said Mr. McIntosh. It was a 
highly important question, not merely 
in the technical, Charter sense, but 
also in the context of world politics. 
His Government was convinced that 
the manner in which it was handled 
could involve the continued existence 
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and viability of the United Nations. 

Recause of the unquestioned im- 
portance and gravity of the problem 
and because of the developing situa- 
tion within the Assembly, New Zea- 
land felt that the time had come for a 
comprehensive examination of all as- 
pects of the question. New Zealand 
had taken care to phrase its request 
in entirely non-provocative and un- 
prejudicial terms, terms first suggested 
by India and then used last year by 
the Soviet Union itself, Mr. McIntosh 
said. 

He noted, however, that both the 
title of the item proposed by the USSR 
and the explanatory memorandum ap- 
peared designed to prejudge the issue 
and thereby to limit, rather than to 
encourage, the full and free debate 
which the majority of members de- 
sired. If the Assembly wished to con- 
sider both items together, his delega- 
tion would not object, since full and 
free discussion would still be possible; 
but he was certain the Assembly would 
never accept inscription of a single 
item of the type proposed by the So- 
viet Union, the effect of which could 
only be to limit and circumscribe sub- 
sequent discussions. 

There were no other speakers on 
this question during plenary debate, 
and as no objection was forthcoming, 
the President announced that the As- 
sembly agreed to the inclusion of both 
items. Later it was decided that they 
would be considered in plenary meet- 
ings rather than be referred to a main 
committee. 


Issue of Nuclear Tests 


Some discussion arose over two 
agenda items concerning nuclear tests. 
One of these, proposed jointly by the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, is entitled: “The urgent need 
for a treaty to ban nuclear weapons 
tests under effective international con- 
trol.” The other related item, proposed 
by India, is: “Continuation of suspen- 
sion of nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests and obligations of states to re- 
frain from their renewal.” 

The General Committee considered 
whether these two items should be rec- 
ommended to the General Assembly 
as separate issues, as part of the gen- 
eral item on disarmament or to be 
considered together as one item. It de- 
cided, by 16 votes to three, with one 
abstention, to recommend the inclu- 
sion of the two items as separate 
questions. 

When the recommendations were 
taken up in plenary meeting, conflict- 
ing views emerged regarding the 





tramework for considering them. The 
USSR, Czechoslovakia and Poland op- 
posed their inclusion as separate items 
outside the framework of disarmament. 
The United States and the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, held 
that they should be dealt with separ- 
ately. 

Speaking for the USSR, V. S. Sem- 
enov said that “life itself has bound 
these two questions together into one 
indistinguishable whole.” The USSR 
favored discussion on and a radical 
solution of the question of the cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests carried out within 
the context of the overall discussion of 
general and complete disarmament. He 
considered that there could be no fruit- 
ful or positive solution with such an 
artificial separation of the items. 

Endorsing those views, Vaclav 
David, of Czechoslovakia, said that 
only general and complete disarma- 
ment was likely to put a final end to 
the danger of armed conflict and to all 
forms of nuclear weapons tests. In the 
existing circumstances, the conclusion 
of a treaty on a long-term cessation 
of all forms of nuclear weapons tests 
would have limited significance and 
would not in any way weaken the 
chances of a nuclear war. Separate 
discussion would only delay the solu- 
tion of the main question, general and 
complete disarmament, he said. 

Josef Winiewicz, of Poland, reiter- 
ated his Government’s stand in favor 
of the cessation of nuclear tests. 
Nevertheless, Poland had always re- 
garded such a ban as “part and par- 
cel” of a set of broad actions aimed 
at complete and general disarmament. 

Mr. Winiewicz recalled that as early 
as 1957 Poland had suggested estab- 
lishing a de-atomized zone in Central 
Europe and had been ready to proceed 
with serious and constructive negotia- 
tions on the subject. It had stressed its 
willingness to consider any reasonable 
counter-proposals and, as a matter of 
fact, had modified its plan in order to 
meet some views expressed. It was not 
Poland’s fault that the plan had not 
been put into practice, Mr. Winiewicz 
said. He noted, among other matters, 
that in recent years the United States 
and the United Kingdom had tabled 
no protests against France’s nuclear 
tests; nor had those powers cast a vote 
in favor of such a protest in the 
General Assembly. 

The Polish representative held that 
the way in which the United Kingdom 
and the United States proposed to 
debate the problem was tantamount 
to leading world public opinion astray 
and would make it more difficult to 
achieve progress toward disarmament. 
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The representatives of both the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
regretted the opposition expressed to 
the inclusion of a separate item dealing 
with a treaty for the banning of nu- 
clear weapons tests. Mr. Yost consid- 
ered that if the item was not an im- 
portant, distinct and urgent matter, 
then “words have lost their meaning.” 
He said the Soviet resumption of at- 
mospheric nuclear tests provided a 
vivid illustration of the dangers of a 
test ban moratorium without controls. 
“All the rest of us are now victims of 
this irresponsible action,” he declared. 

The United States believed that the 
Assembly had “an insistent concern” 
with the fate of the negotiations on the 
cessation of nuclear tests, under ap- 
propriate international control. The 
Assembly should have an opportunity 
to express its views on the subject. 

J. B. Godber, of the United King- 
dom, recalled that the Assembly had 
passed a number of resolutions empha- 
sizing the imperative need for agree- 
ment on the terms of a treaty which 
would, for all time, put an end to 
nuclear testing. The decision of the 
USSR to break the voluntary morato- 
rium on nuclear testing, even while 
the Geneva conference negotiating a 
treaty was still in progress, had 
shocked and disappointed everyone 
and alarmed people throughout the 
world by the increase in radioactivity 
in the earth’s atmosphere. The United 
Kingdom believed that an agreement 
was near at Geneva and that it could 
still be quickly reached if only the 
three governments would return to the 
conference table with the serious in- 
tention of concluding the treaty for 
which the world was waiting. 

It was with the hope that the As- 
sembly could further the speedy con- 
clusion of such a treaty that the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States had tabled the agenda item, Mr. 
Godber said. 

The item, “The urgent need for a 
treaty to ban nuclear weapons tests 
under effective international control” 
was then placed on the agenda by 85 
votes to 10, with three abstentions. 

The related item, proposed by In- 
dia, concerning the suspension of nu- 
clear tests and “obligations of states 
to refrain from their renewal,” was in- 
scribed on the agenda without discus- 
sion or vote. 


Hungary Question 

A short discussion prefaced the As- 
sembly’s decision to place the item, 
“Question of Hungary,” on the agen- 
da. Submitting opposition to such in- 
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scription, Peter Mod, of Hungary, said 
it would constitute a violation of the 
Charter. He maintained that the Unit- 
ed States had presented the issue for 
consideration merely to distract the 
Assembly’s attention from vital ques- 
tions and to create “a cold war at- 
mosphere” at a time when, more than 
ever before, it was necessary for the 
Assembly to meet in an atmosphere in 
which it could do constructive work. 

Mr. Yost said the United States had 
three main reasons for seeking in- 
scription of the Hungarian item: the 
refusal of the Government of Hun- 
gary to abide by the provisions of 
previous Assembly resolutions; the 
continued refusal of the Hungarian 
authorities to grant to the people of 
Hungary their fundamental freedoms 
and human rights, including particu- 
larly the right freely to choose those 
by whom they wish to be governed; 
and the fact that time had not per- 
mitted a full discussion of “this ex- 
tremely important question” at the fif- 
teenth session. 

In reply, Mr. Mod said the United 
States wished to interfere in Hungary’s 
domestic affairs and to use the United 
Nations as its instrument. He asserted 
that since 1956 general and free elec- 
tions by secret ballot had taken place 
in Hungary in a number of cases. With 
regard to the charges that Hungary did 
not abide by the Assembly’s resolu- 
tions, Mr. Mod said he did not believe 
there was a member state willing to 
accept “such insulting resolutions as 
those referred to here.” His delegation 
reaffirmed that the question suggested 
for the agenda was outside the Assem- 
bly’s competence and was a matter 
which interested nobody. The only re- 
sult could be a greater deterioration 
of Hungarian-United States relations. 

The Assembly, by 51 votes to 15, 
with 30 abstentions, placed the item 
on the agenda. The following mem- 
bers voted against its inscription: Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, 
Ceylon, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Guin- 
ea, Hungary, Indonesia, Mali, Poland, 
Romania, Ukrainian SSR, USSR and 
Yugoslavia. 


Question of Tibet 


Some discussion also ensued in 
plenary meeting concerning the ques- 
tion of Tibet, an item proposed for in- 
scription on the agenda by the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and Thailand. The 
representatives of the USSR and Indo- 
nesia both spoke against its inclusion. 

S. G. Lapin, of the USSR, described 
it as “a fictitious and still-born item.” 
Attempts to drag such questions into 











the Assembly were obviously designed 
to serve the purposes of the “cold 
war” and nothing else, he said. 

He maintained that Tibet had al- 
ways been an integral part of Greater 
China—‘‘a universally known fact.” 
As the People’s Republic of China was 
“master in its own home,” its sov- 
ereign actions and rights could not be 
the subject of discussion by the Assem- 
bly or any other international organi- 
zation. The Charter clearly stated that 
the United Nations might not inter- 
vene in matters which were essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
state. Consequently, the efforts of some 
powers to drag the “so-called question 
of Tibet” into the Assembly was an 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the People’s Republic of China, as 
well as a flagrant violation of the 
Charter. 

Sukarjdo Wirjopranoto, of Indone- 
sia, said the United Nations could not 
hope to resolve or deal effectively with 
a matter which so directly involved 
the People’s Republic of China so long 
as it failed to recognize the legitimate 
rights of more than 600 million peo- 
ple. Indonesia noted that Tibet was 
again brought before the Assembly as 
a matter involving the denial of funda- 
mental human rights. 

“When we speak of fundamental 
human rights we mean, not the pres- 
ervation of traditional rights by the 
few at the expense of the many, or of 
the special privileges of the few as 
against those of the many,” he de- 
clared. Members should be certain that 
they were upholding and promoting 
fundamental human rights for all peo- 
ple, not simply for a privileged few. 

Indonesia felt that the Assembly 
could not “proceed clearly and judi- 
ciously” without hearing the voice of 
the People’s Republic of China and 
consequently it opposed the inclusion 
of the item. 

Dato’ Nik Ahmed Kamil, of the 
Federation of Malaya, speaking as co- 
sponsor of the request to include the 
Tibetan question, noted that the situa- 
tion in Tibet remained “a source of 
grave concern.” While some regarded it 
as “a cold war item” and alleged that as 
such it should have no place on the As- 
sembly’s agenda, the Federation of 
Malaya considered that such views did 
not seem sufficient reason for exclud- 
ing the question. The mere fact that it 
was controversial and that its discus- 
sion embarrassed some delegations 
was no reason for the Assembly to 
“turn a deaf ear.” 

Mr. Kamil held that arguments that 
the Tibetan question fell within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the People’s 
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Republic of China were completely ir- 
relevant to the question of the viola- 
tion of human rights in Tibet. The 
Assembly had as much right and com- 
petence to deal with Tibet as with 
such issues as Algeria, apartheid in 
South Africa and Portuguese colonial- 
ism in Angola. 


He also denied that Tibet was now 
“a dead issue.” To some nations, per- 
haps, the initial shock of the outrage 
perpetrated against the Tibetan people 
might have worn off, but the outrage 
continued and the people of Tibet 
were still deprived of their fundamen- 
tal human rights. They were looking 
to the United Nations, in which they 
had placed their confidence for the 
guarantee of their rights and liberties, 
to take appropriate action consistent 
with the Charter. He felt that was rea- 
son enough for the Assembly to take 
urgent action so that the Tibetan situa- 
tion could be remedied. 

There were no further speakers on 
this issue, and the Assembly then 
voted, 48 to 14, with 35 abstentions, 
to place the Tibetan item on the 
agenda. 

In the roll-call vote the following 
members voted against: Albania, Bul- 
garia, Byelorussian SSR, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Guinea, Hungary, Indonesia, 
Mali, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR and Yugoslavia. 

The Assembly decided to consider 
the item in plenary meeting rather 
than in committee. 


Angola Question 


Portugal raised objections to the in- 
clusion of two items, one concerning 
the situation in Angola and the other 
on the non-compliance of Portugal 
with Chapter XI of the Charter and 
with resolution 1542 of the Assembly’s 
fifteenth session (both concerning the 
transmission of information on de- 
pendent territories, under Article 73e 
of the Charter). With regard to the 
Angola situation, the Assembly is 
scheduled to consider a report by a 
five-member subcommittee established 
last April to examine statements made 
in the Assembly on Angola, to receive 
further statements and documents and 
to conduct such inquiries as it deemed 
necessary. 

Vasco Vieira Garin, of Portugal, 
said his Government had strong reser- 
vations concerning the wisdom of any 
insistence on including the item on 
Angola. He reiterated arguments ad- 
duced in the Security Council’s debate 


on Angola (see UNITED NaTIons RE- 
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view for July 1961, page 8), to the 
effect that the African territory is a 
province of Portugal and that inclu- 
sion of the question would violate 
Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. 

In a lengthy statement to the Assem- 
bly, Mr. Garin said his Government 
was sparing no effort in its attempts to 
find equitable solutions for Angola’s 
internal problems, based not on vio- 
lence but on principles of brother- 
hood “and with due regard for the 
dignity of man.” 

On the item regarding Portugal’s 
non-compliance with Chapter XI of 
the Charter and with the Assembly’s 
resolution on the matter, he argued 
that that resolution (which stated that 
an obligation exists on the part of 
Portugal to transmit information to 
the United Nations on its dependen- 
cies “without further delay”) reflected 
a competence which the Assembly did 
not in reality possess. He noted that 
in the past the Assembly had never 
claimed to have competence for de- 
termining the legal and political status 
of any territory; nor had it claimed 
competence to impose on member 
governments the requirement to trans- 
mit information on territories which— 
having no status subject to interna- 
tional jurisdiction—fell within the ex- 
clusive responsibility of member states. 

Both items to which Portugal had 
objected were then placed on the 
agenda without a formal vote. 


Concerning South Africa 


Strong objections to the inclusion of 
two agenda items concerning South 
Africa were submitted by Eric Louw, 
of South Africa. They were “Treat- 
ment of people of Indian and Indo- 
Pakistan origin in the Republic of 
South Africa”—an item proposed by 
India—and “The question of race con- 
flict in South Africa resulting from the 
policies of apartheid of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of South Africa” 
— proposed by 46 member states. 

Mr. Louw asserted that both ques- 
tions constituted “a flagrant violation 
of the basic principle contained in 
Article 2(7) of the Charter, which 
specifically lays down that nothing in 
the Charter shall permit the United 
Nations to interfere in the essentially 
domestic affairs of a member state.” 

The Assembly inscribed both items 
without discussion or vote. 


Disarmament 


When, on September 27, the Assem- 
bly considered the allocation of agen- 





da items to its seven committees and 
to plenary meetings for discussion, 
there was a USSR amendment to the 
General Committee’s recommendation 
for disarmament to be taken up by the 
First (Political and Security) Commit- 
tee. Citing the urgency of the prob- 
lem, the USSR proposed that the is- 
sue be considered in plenary meeting 
immediately after the conclusion of 
the general debate. 

Mr. Zorin said the General Com- 
mittee’s recommendation would lead 
to delay and could only impede the 
achievement of positive results in the 
field of disarmament at this session. 
He urged that the discussion be held 
in “the highest possible forum of the 
Organization.” 

The representatives of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Romania spoke in support of the USSR 
amendment. The United States and the 
United Kingdom supported the Gen- 
eral Committee’s recommendation, 
which was adopted by 65 votes to 
nine, with 19 abstentions, after the 
USSR amendment had been rejected 
by a vote of 53 to 11, with 29 absten- 
tions. 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s Death 


Subsequently, on October 13, the 
Assembly adopted two additional 
items on the recommendation of the 
General Committee. This brought the 
total number of agenda items to the 
record high of 94. 


The first of the additional items was 
entitled: “An international investiga- 
tion into the conditions and circum- 
stances resulting in the tragic death of 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold and members 
of the party accompanying him.” It 
was proposed by Brazil, Cambodia, Cy- 
prus, Ghana, India, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Togo, United Arab Republic and 
Venezuela. 

Supporting the request in the Gen- 
eral Committee, Alex Quaison-Sackey, 
of Ghana, said he considered the 
United Nations owed it to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold and the persons who died 
with him to undertake such an inves- 
tigation. While noting that the Gov- 
ernment of the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland was conducting 
an inquiry, he thought the death of 
Mr. Hammarskjold, which had given 
rise to various rumors and “was still 
shrouded in mystery,” called for an in- 
quiry not only of a technical nature 
but also of a general type which, he 
said, could be carried out only by an 
international body. 


(Continued on page 38) 


















AG HAMMARSKJOLD was buried in 

his homeland, Sweden, on Sep- 
tember 29, beside his parents in the 
Hammarskjold family tomb at Upp- 
sala, north of Stockholm. 

The Secretary-General was not born 
in Uppsala, but in Jénképing, a town 
further to the south; but he grew up 
in the famous cathedral and university 
city where his father, the late Hjalmar 
Hammarskjold, lived as Governor of 
the Province of Uppland. Young Ham- 
marskjold was educated at its thir- 
teenth-century university. 

At the burial were his brothers, his 
nephews and other relatives, many 
Swedish compatriots, young and old, 
and national and international leaders 
from all parts of the world. There also 
in spirit were the world’s millions who 
mourned the Secretary-General, whose 
tragic death at an untimely moment 
had cut short his indefatigable strivings 
for peace. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s body and the 
bodies of those who died with him in 
the African plane crash were flown 
from Southern Rhodesia on Septem- 
ber 26. 

Memorial services were held at the 


Dag Hammarskjold Buried in His Homeland 





Homage Paid at State Funeral in Uppsala Cathedral 
Other Plane Crash Victims Burived 


airport at Salisbury, the starting point, 
on that day; at Leopoldville’s Ndjili 
Airport later the same day; and at 
Cointrin Airport, Geneva, on Septem- 
ber 27. The body of Vladimir Fabry 
was left in Geneva, where his funeral 
was held the next day. Meanwhile the 
plane continued on to Sweden and 
arrived at Malm6 at dawn on Septem- 
ber 28. There a memorial service was 
held for the Swedish air crew who 
had been killed. 

The bodies of the Secretary-General 
and other Swedish nationals were taken 
off the plane at Bromma Airport near 
Stockholm. The body of the Secretary- 
General was removed to the cathedral 
where it lay in state until the hour of 
the funeral. 

After leaving Stockholm, the plane 
flew on with the remaining bodies 
to Dublin, thence to Montreal and 
New York, and at each airport a 
memorial ceremony was held: first, for 
Sergeant Francis Eivers, of Ireland; 
then, on September 30, for Miss Alice 





Lalande, of Canada; and, in New 
York, for Heinrich A. Wieschhoff, 
William Ranallo and Sergeant Harold 
M. Julien, of the United States, and 
Sergeant Serge L. Barrau, of Haiti. 
Private funeral services followed. An- 
other plane took Sergeant Barrau’s 
body on to Haiti for burial there on 
October 2. 

A deeply impressive ceremony took 
place in Stockholm’s Gardet Park on 
the evening before the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s funeral. Karl Albert Andersson, 
the Mayor of Stockholm, in his capacity 
as President of the United Nations 
Association of Sweden, had arranged 
a torchlight procession by members of 
the association; but so deep was the 
feeling for Mr. Hammarskjold that the 
comparatively small ceremony swelled 
into one attended by more than 100,- 
000 persons, with thousands of them 
carrying torches 

A large, floodlit portrait of the 
Secretary-General had been erected on 
a dais and draped in crepe. Before the 
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portrait stood four Swedish soldiers of 
the United Nations Emergency Force 
holding flags of the United Nations. Be- 
hind them, in a semi-circle, were stu- 
dents and representatives of Swedish 
organizations, all carrying flags. Lines 
of torch-bearing mourners stretching 
as far as the eye could see moved slowly 
down four wide avenues converging on 
the gardens. Along the routes bal- 
conies were filled with people holding 
flaming torches aloft. 

Four speakers paid tribute to Mr. 
Hammarskjold. They were Osten Un- 
den, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Sweden; Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
Indian Ambassador to Sweden, sister 
of Prime Minister Nehru and a former 
President of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly; Karl Ragnar Gierow, 
Director of the Swedish National Dra- 
matic Theatre in Stockholm; and Dr. 
Sture Linner, Officer-in-Charge of the 
United Nations Operation in the Con- 
go and a fellow Swede. 

The Stockholm Students’ Choir then 
sang a doxology, and finally Mayor 
Andersson called for a minute of si- 
lence. At that moment the four soldiers 
dipped their United Nations flags slow- 
ly, and as the flags moved gently 


Relatives and dignitaries follow the 
Secretary-General’s coffin to the grave 
(opposite). Below, the Presidents of 
the General Assembly and of the 
Security Council leave the graveside. 
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downward to point toward the earth, 
the floodlights and the combined glow 
from the torches threw shadows of the 
flags across the portrait of the man the 
world was mourning. 

Through the facilities of the Swed- 
ish National Radio and Television 
Corporation, Mr. Hammarskjold’s fu- 
neral service was broadcast the next 
day. 

“Every flag in Stockholm and, in- 
deed, all over Sweden is flying at half 
mast, and many a shop window, 
whether it be in Stockholm or in little 
country villages through which we 
passed, has a portrait of the late 
Secretary-General surrounded by black 
crepe,” a United Nations commenta- 
tor said. 

The King and Queen of Sweden had 
come to the cathedral in Uppsala to 
pay homage at the state funeral. Four 
students of the University of Uppsala, 
dressed in their collegiate uniforms of 
long heritage—white caps, tail coats, 
white shirts and ties, with sashes in the 
colors of Sweden hanging from their 
shoulders—stood by the coffin, as did 
a Swedish soldier of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force, bearing the 
United Nations flag. The surrounding 
area was banked with floral tributes 
from the world over. 

The first part of the funeral service 
was conducted by the former Arch- 
bishop of Sweden, Archbishop Erling 
Eidem, a close friend of the Hammar- 
skjold family, and the second part by 
Archbishop Hultgren, who pronounced 
the benediction. 

Among those who attended in their 
official capacities were the President 
of the General Assembly, Mongi Slim, 
of Tunisia; the President of the Se- 
curity Council for September, Nathan 
Barnes, of Liberia; Vice-President 
Lyndon Johnson of the United States, 
representing President Kennedy; Fred- 
erick Boland, of Ireland, President of 
the fifteenth regular session of the 
General Assembly; and many other 
diplomats. Also present was Trygve 
Lie, first Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Several high-ranking 
officers of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat were present from Headquarters 
and Geneva and from United Nations 
operations in the field, as well as sev- 
eral staff members from the Executive 
Office of the Secretary-General. The 
Staff Committee of the Staff Associa- 
tion of the United Nations at Head- 
quarters was represented by its Chair- 
man, Raphael Klein. 

As the mourners assembled, Bach’s 
Fantasia was played against the tolling 
of cathedral bells, which were echoed 











by church bells throughout the coun- 
try. After a hymn, Archbishop Eidem 
took his place by the side of the coffin, 
which was draped with the flags of 
Sweden and of the United Nations, 
and delivered a funeral address in 
which he said: “Death, which so un- 
expectedly and for us all so poignantly 
fell upon him, our friend and com- 
panion: death forces us to face the old 
and always so disturbing question of 
the meaning and fulfillment of our life 
on earth. The answer may be ex- 
pressed in one word, serve—so meas- 
urelessly simple, yet so overwhelming- 
ly filled with significance. . .” 


At the conclusion of the service, 
which included psalms and hymns 
sung by two choirs and by Miss Elisa- 
beth Séderstrom, the soloist, four 
guards slowly raised the flags draped 
beside the coffin—two Swedish em- 
blems, one flag from Uppsala and the 
United Nations flag. On one side these 
flags were borne by students from 
Uppsala University and on the other 
by two men from UNEF, and the pro- 
cession began to move slowly toward 
the main entrance of the cathedral, 
preceded by a student from Uppsala 
and a soldier from UNEF, both bearing 
flags. Eight students from the univer- 
sity lifted the coffin and bore it rever- 
ently down the aisle to the great west 
door, outside which it was placed on 
a bier drawn by four horses from the 
royal stable. Followed by the digni- 
taries who had come to pay their last 
tribute, the body of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold was drawn through the streets 
of the city to the cemetery, where the 
coffin was lowered into the grave. 
“Venerable Father, Noble Shadows,” 
sang the students in farewell. 

As a tribute to the late Secretary- 
General, no meetings were held at 
United Nations Headquarters on the 
day of Mr. Hammarskjold’s funeral. 
All United Nations flags throughout 
the world were flown at half mast un- 
til the second day after the funeral. 

On September 28 the Secretariat and 
delegations paid their own deeply felt 
tribute at a memorial ceremony held 
in the General Assembly hall for all 
the victims of the plane crash. Mem- 
bers of the immediate families of some 
of the victims were present. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
the baton of Eugene Ormandy, and the 
Temple University Choir, under the 
direction of Robert E. Page, had vol- 
unteered to fly to New York to per- 
form Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony as 
their tribute. In the course of this 
memorial ceremony, those of the Sec- 
retariat who were able to gather in the 
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crowded Assembly hall heard onc« 
again the voice of Mr. Hammarskjold 
recorded at the United Nations Da: 
concert in the same hall in 1960. Th« 
Secretary-General referred to the 
Ninth Symphony, the playing of whicl 
traditionally marks the Organization’: 
observance of United Nations Day, a: 
an “enormous confession of faith i 
the victorious human spirit and in 
human brotherhood, a confession val 
id for all times and with a depth and 
wealth of expression never surpassed.’ 

Mr. Slim and Mr. Klein were the 
only two who addressed the gathering. 

Emphasizing that his respect went 
out in equal measure to those who died 
with Mr. Hammarskjold, Mr. Slim re- 
ferred to the Secretary-General as a 
“messenger of peace who died in the 
midst of an attempt to save others 
from death.” 

“Dag Hammarskjold’s faith in jus- 
tice, right, human freedom and peace 
was equalled only by his dynamic en- 
ergy and his burning wish to serve 
mankind,” he added. “Thus, from the 
first years of his entry into office, he 
gave our Organization the shape which 
has been familiar to us for eight years 
—that of an effective instrument in 
the service of right and of peace with 
justice.” 

Mr. Klein commested that the 
Secretary-General and the others “died 
because they consecrated themselves to 
the principal United Nations cause, 
the cause of peace.” And he quoted 
John Bunyan: “The Pilgrim they laid 
in a large upper chamber, whose win- 
dow opened towards the sun rising; 
the name of the chamber was 
Peace..." 

Secretariat members were able to 
pay another tribute by signing regis- 
ters to be forwarded to the families. 
The public, too, was invited into Unit- 
ed Nations Headquarters to sign sim- 
ilar registers in remembrance. 

In the Secretariat News, published 
for the staff at Headquarters by the 
Staff Activities Section, Under-Secre- 
tary Andrew W. Cordier wrote of the 
man with whom he had worked so 
closely for eight years: 

“His deep inner stillness was a main- 
spring of his strength—a fortress so 
strong that disappointments, failures, 
setbacks and even personal attacks 
could not weaken his will or com- 
promise his resolution to carry on his 
great task. His interest in the Medita- 
tion Room [at United Nations Head- 
quarters] was a deeply personal one, 
not only aesthetic. He wrote the words 
on the entrance—‘This is a room de- 
voted to peace and those who are giv- 
ing their lives for peace. It is a room 
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of quiet where only thoughts should 
speak.’ He went there frequently for 
quiet reflection, knowing that retreats 
into loneliness were a source of 
strength for the struggle.” 

Perhaps something which Mr. Cor- 
dier recalled Mr. Hammarskjold had 
written for visitors to the Meditation 
Room has now taken on a deeper sig- 
nificance: 

“It is for those who come here to 
fill the void with what they find in 
their centre of stillness.” 

A unique tribute was paid by the 
United Nations Correspondents Asso- 
ciation, which had this to say of Mr. 
Hammarskjold: 

“We .. . enjoyed a special relation- 
ship with the Secretary-General, who 
often referred to the press as an inte- 
gral part of the United Nations. We 
are proud of that relationship. But we 
also knew him as a man, a great man, 
and came to have a deep respect and 
affection for him. 

“Thus, for both professional and 
personal reasons, we wish to honor 
him and establish a memorial. We be- 
lieve that the finest tribute we can pay 
the late Secretary-General is to do 
what is in our modest means to further 
the cause of human understanding, of 
communication between man and man, 
which, in its broadest sense, is the 
cause for which he lived and died.” 

To that end the Association pro- 
posed to establish the Dag Hammar- 
skjold Scholarship Fund for the pur- 
pose of bringing journalists, or stu- 
dents of journalism, from underde- 
veloped countries to the United Na- 
tions to study the workings of the 
Organization and also to study at the 
Columbia School of Journalism. The 
scholarship will be established in con- 
junction with Columbia University, 
and the initial aim is to provide a fund 
of $100,000 for its support. 

Support will be solicited from pub- 
lishers, editors, broadcasters and others 
in all parts of the world interested in 
informing the public of the activities of 
the United Nations. 

“It is considered fitting,” the Asso- 
ciation announced, “that the first 
scholarship should be awarded to a 
journalist from Africa, the continent 
which the Secretary-General regarded 
as of primary importance, the land in 
which he died.” 

As a first contribution, the Associa- 
tion set aside the money which would 
otherwise have been used to send a 
representative to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s funeral. 


Meanwhile, as messages of sympa- 
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thy continued to pour into United Na- 
tions Headquarters from governments, 
organizations and individuals the 
world over, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Sweden declared, in a mes- 
sage of thanks to Assembly President 
Slim for the condolence he had ex- 
pressed: “Sweden mourns today one 





of her sons who with devotion alway; 
tried to serve the high ideals of peace 
and humanity.” 

And similar feelings for a son of 
Sweden and for “a man with a mis- 
sion” were voiced at hundreds of me- 
morial services in great cities and hum- 
ble villages throughout the world. 


the ITU and 
SPACE COMMUNICATIONS 


by GERALD C. GROSS 


Secretary-General 





International Telecommunication Union 


(The following is from an address 
given by Mr. Gross at the twelfth In- 
ternational Astronautical Congress in 
Washington on October 4, 1961.) 


T° our world, on our small planet, 
even the man in the street takes it 
for granted that not only telephone, 
telegraph, broadcasting, television, ra- 
dar but now even space communica- 
tions are normal means of exchanging 
words, images and ideas. The word 
“telecommunication” comes from the 
two words tele (Greek for “at a dis- 
tance”) and communicare (from the 
Latin “to communicate”). In the ITu 
Convention, the term “telecommunica- 
tion” is defined as “any transmission, 
emission or reception of signs, signals, 
writing, images and sounds or intelli- 
gence of any nature by wire, radio, 
visual or other electromagnetic sys- 
tems.” 

While, however, the term “telecom- 
munication” has been defined precise- 
ly, we are plagued from time to time 
with that word “union.” For example, 
as Secretary-General of the Atlantic 
City Conference of 1947, I recall re- 
ceiving from the Associated Press an 
inquiry as follows: “Please advise 
soonest whether International Tele- 
communication Union is affiliated with 





the American Federation of Labor or 
the cto.” 

The International Telegraph Union, 
progenitor of the present Telecom- 
munication Union, was established at 
Paris in 1865 under the provisions of 
a treaty, the negotiation of which, to 
quote Clark, was prompted by the mo- 
tives of Napoleon III, who, “at the 
height of his imperial glory and ne- 
glecting no means which would cen- 
tralize the world in France, moved to 
secure a European entente by the 
scarcely visible wires of telegraphic 
solidarity.” If it ever was a European 
entente, the Telegraph Union did not 
remain so for long. By its tenth an- 
niversary- governmental administra- 
tions from Asia and Africa were ad- 
mitted to the ranks of its membership, 
participated in its deliberations and 
were assigned a share in the task of 
shaping its destiny. Although it was 
the calculated purpose of the Tele- 
graph Union te secure the technical 
advantages of a uniform tariff and 
regulations for telegraphic correspond- 
ence, significantly—as now in the case 
of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union—technical competence 
alone did not mark the boundaries of 
the Telegraph Union’s jurisdiction. At 
a time, for example, when the tide of 
state sovereignty was running and not 
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ebbing, the treaty negotiated at Paris 
in 1865 contained a provision assuring 
everyone—not merely sovereign mem- 
bers of the Union—the right to cor- 
respond by means of the international 
telegraph. 

The telephone was the second sys- 
tem of rapid long-distance communica- 
tion to be developed. It was in 1876 
that speech was first transmitted over 
wires by Alexander Graham Bell, and 
as early as 1885 regulations govern- 
ing the International Telephone Serv- 
ice were included, as was logical, in 
the International Telegraph Regula- 
tions, with little change in the struc- 
ture of the Union. 

The next development was that of 
radio, the value of which for increas- 
ing the safety of maritime navigation 
was soon realized. Radio was not the 
invention of any one person. While 
Marconi is almost universally recog- 
nized as the father of radio, one must 
not overlook the work of such pioneers 
as Hertz of Germany, Hughes in 
England, Branly in France and Pop- 
off in Russia. It was in 1901 that the 
first transatlantic radio communication 
was made. 


Certain difficulties arose, however, 
since one of the early commercial com- 
panies in the field, which was given 
the right to install radio apparatus on 
ships, also claimed the right to refuse 
to communicate with any other radio 
station not equipped by that company. 
This led to the following rather amaz- 
ing incident. In 1902 Prince Henry 
of Prussia attempted to send Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt a courtesy 
message while crossing the Atlantic 
after a visit in the United States. Being 
out of range of United States stations, 
the ship’s operator tried to pass the 
message by way of an English station, 
but it was refused since the radio 
equipment on the ship had been in- 
stalled by a rival company. 

The German Emperor, when in- 
formed of this, enlisted the aid of 
President Roosevelt in bringing about 
an international conference. A meeting 
was held in Berlin in 1903 to under- 
take preliminary studies regarding the 
international regulation of radio, and 
soon after that the first International 
Radio Telegraph Convention was 
signed by 27 countries in Berlin in 
1906, at which time the Radio Divi- 
sion became an important branch of 
the International Telegraph Union. 
The International Telegraph Conven- 
tion of St. Petersburg, 1875, and the 
International Radio-Telegraph Con- 
vention of Washington of 1927 were 
fused at Madrid in 1932 into the In- 
ternational Telecommunication Con- 
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vention of Madrid, 1932, and the 
broader title “telecommunication” was 
applied thereafter to what previously 
had been known as the International 
Telegraph Union. 

Scientific progress was such that in 
1947, at Atlantic City, the structure of 
ITU had to be radically altered and 
expanded by a new convention. On 
January 1, 1947, when this convention 
entered into force, iru found itself 
with a greatly increased staff, recruited 
on an international basis, with a num- 
ber of technical organs working on a 
permanent basis. 

It was also the Atlantic City Pleni- 
potentiary Conference which negoti- 
ated an agreement with the United 
Nations under which iru became a 
specialized agency. An Administrative 
Council was set up which took over 
the supervisory functions previously 
exercised by the Swiss Government. 

The big changes brought about at 
the Atlantic City Conference in 1947 
were not quite a revolution in the 
Union, but merely pushed the limits 
of evolution to a stretching point. 

To these significant changes and 
achievements appearing in the record- 
ed history of the Union, I am com- 
pelled to add yet another. Upon re- 
flection it is really a unique accom- 
plishment bound up intimately with 
the deepest wishes of everyone at the 
twelfth congress of the International 
Astronautical Federation. Hopefully, 
this forward step taken by ITu will 
prove to be the precursor to the ex- 
tension of reason, rather than anarchy, 
into the new dimension of outer space. 
I speak of the technically modest but 
landmark achievement in the affairs 
of mankind which occurred in 1959 
in Geneva; for it was there, at that 
time, that the first international rules 
of law applicable specifically to activi- 
ties in Outer space were negotiated by 
the International Telecommunication 
Union when provisions for frequency 
allocations involving newly designated 
space radiocommunication services 
were inserted in a revision to the ITU 
Radio Regulations. 


Remarkable Cooperation 


The history of 1TU in the field of 
international cooperation has been im- 
pressive. In our very specialized tech- 
nical field, there has been remarkable 
cooperation among all nations involv- 
ing all forms of political opinion. The 
successful results achieved and main- 
tained over a period of almost a cen- 
tury provide a very concrete example 
of what can be done among scientists 
and engineers. 


The International Astronautical Fed- 
eration, under the distinguished lead- 
ership if its President, Professor Leo- 
nid I. Sedov of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences in Moscow, and its General 
Counsel, Andrew Gallagher Haley, has 
demonstrated in a brilliant way that 
such active cooperation for the peace- 
ful development of astronautics is 
possible in the overall interests of 
mankind. 

Let me make it quite clear that the 
secretariat of ITU does not estab- 
lish the basic policy of our organiza- 
tion. Ultimately, that policy must be 
established by the various conferences 
themselves and carried out through 
the Administrative Council and the 
permanent organs of the Union. 
Nevertheless, because of the day-to- 
day responsibility of the secretariat, 
many questions have come to our at- 
tention and many answers have been 
suggested to questions concerning the 
future role of ITU in space communi- 
cation. 

There is now scheduled an interna- 
tional conference, probably to be held 
in 1963, to consider the allocation of 
frequencies for space communication 
and other space purposes. It will be 
preceded by a meeting of a special 
ccir [International Radio Consulta- 
tive Committee] study group in the 
spring of 1962. Many of the coun- 
tries which will attend these meetings, 
and which will have a considerable 
influence on the ultimate results ob- 
tained, will not have an immediate 
requirement for the substantial alloca- 
tion of frequencies for their own space 
activities. They will, however, have a 
principal interest in accommodating 
space needs on a basis that will not 
prevent the use of the same frequen- 
cies for more ordinary ground or earth 
microwave purposes. Many of them 
will be concerned lest the large coun- 
tries, such as the United States and 
the Soviet Union, use the lower micro- 
wave frequencies in a way that may 
cause significant interference with 
their own ground services. 

I have heard it suggested that it 
may be necessary to devise an inter- 
national procedure for the review of 
actual frequency selection in order to 
assure the contemplated protection to 
many countries. And it has also been 
suggested that ITU would be the ap- 
propriate place for such a function. 
Whether this need should be met by 
ITU must, of course, depend upon the 
policy decisions of our member gov- 
ernments. 

Let me give another illustration of 
the kind of speculation that has come 
to my attention concerning the future 
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role of ITU in connection with space 
activities. The successful launching of 
a communications satellite system to 
provide extensive facilities throughout 
the globe inevitably involves a con- 
siderable amount of international ne- 
gotiation. This will extend into areas 
far removed from technical frequency 
matters. It may well be that any sys- 
tem evolved will have participating 
ownership of a number of countries. 
There must also be detailed operat- 
ing arrangements and other agree- 
ments essential to the effective success 
of the venture. Much of the negotia- 
tions will be of a bilateral or multi- 
lateral nature between operating en- 
tities. Much of it will also involve 
broad basic political and economic 
agreement between the interested 
countries. And these in turn will have 
a direct bearing upon the frequency 
allocations and technical standards that 
may be required. These negotiations 
should be carried on within the frame- 
work of 1Tu because of its long-stand- 
ing communications experience and its 
record of substantial success as an in- 
ternational agency. 
Certainly 1ru has the required ex- 





ARTICLE 3 
of the ITU Convention 


Purposes of the Union 


1. The purposes of the Union are: 

(a) to maintain and extend interna- 
tional cooperation for the improvement 
and rational use of telecommunication 
of all kinds; 

(b) to promote the development of 
technical facilities and their most efficient 
operation with a view to improving the 
efficiency of telecommunication services, 
increasing their usefulness and making 
them, so far as possible, generally avail- 
able to the public; 

(c) to harmonize the actions of na- 
tions in the attainment of those common 
ends. 

2. To this end, the Union shall in par- 
ticular: 

(a) effect allocation of the radio fre- 
quency spectrum and registration of 
radio frequency assignments in order to 
avoid harmful interference between 
radio stations of different countries; 

(b) foster collaboration among its 
members and associate members with a 
view to the establishment of rates at 
levels as low as possible consistent with 
an efficient service and taking into ac- 
count the necessity for maintaining in- 
dependent financial administration of 
telecommunication on a sound basis; 

(c) promote the adoption of meas- 
ures for ensuring the safety of life 
through the cooperation of telecommuni- 
cation service; 

(d) undertake studies, formulate rec- 
ommendations, and collect and publish 
information on telecommunication mat- 
ters for the benefit of all members and 
associate members. 






















perience for providing the forum for 
international meetings and negotia- 
tions in connection with matters such 
as these. Again, whether iru should 
provide the framework within which 
such negotiation concerning commun- 
ications matters is engendered must 
depend upon the careful judgment of 
the member governments. 

Whenever one hears of space com- 
munication and ITU, the question 
seems to arise whether ITu should ac- 
tually become an operating agency for 
the purpose of providing a communi- 
cations satellite system accessible to 
the world. It cannot now become an 
operating agency. I use the term 
“operating agency” in the sense tech- 
nically understood, as an agency which 
itself operates a telecommunication 
service. In these terms let me say at 
once that ITU is not prepared at this 
time to go into the operating business 
of such a multi-million-dollar network. 
It would take months and months, 
going into years, to change the regula- 
tory technical character of ITU to ful- 
fill such functions. Similarly, any new 
organization which might be created 
to act as an operating agency would, 
in my opinion, require much more 
time than is available to acquire the 
necessary know-how and competence. 

I feel that we should at this time 
utilize the existing operating entities 
in the 1ruU member governments (in 
most instances these are government 
agencies, but in others private operat- 
ing agencies) to meet the urgencies of 
the situation, with due attention being 
given to the necessary technical and 
operating regulations in order to pro- 
tect the ultimate communication serv- 
ices for the public. 

Specifically, such regulations should 
comply with the basic doctrine laid 
down in article 3 of the 1ru Conven- 
tion (see box). 

When General Counsel Haley dis- 
cussed the delineation of space from 
a legal standpoint, he referred to the 
von Karman Line and made a prac- 
tical suggestion that this might be 
considered as something of the order 
of 50 miles above earth. Here, a 
figure may be of significance in con- 
sidering the economics of the situa- 
tion: the launching of enough satel- 
lites to make an initial system will 
cost more than 10 times the entire ITU 
budget since its founding in 1865 until 
the present. 

Some of the technical details of the 
operation involved are fascinating but 
I cannot go into them here. All com- 
munication records were shattered 
when communication was established 
by radio with satellites up to several 








million miles away. I had the pleasure 
of seeing the last Mercury-Atlas 


launched from Cape Canaveral and 


of observing from the control room 
the splendid network of communica- 
tions which has been established. 

I have mentioned the successful co- 
operation which it has been our good 
fortune to obtain in ITU among ali 
our member governments. As a further 
step in this direction, I have invited 
the United States Government and the 
Soviet Government to send experts to 
Geneva to work with ITu in preparing 
for the 1963 world conference on 
space communications. While the ne- 
gotiations have been conducted so far 
with only the two governments men- 
tioned—since they are the only two 
countries with active space satellites 
now operating—personnel from other 
member countries of ITU would, of 
course, be most welcome. We need all 
the help we can get in this planning 
stage to assist in defining and delineat- 
ing the many problems ahead of us. 

The function of Tu as a forum for 
countries of the world to resolve their 
basic problems with respect to tele- 
communication questions is obvious. 
Many coordinating problems _inevit- 
ably will accompany such new types 
of operations in space. There will be 
related areas such as the possible ne- 
gotiations to which I referred. These 
will be the areas in which attention 
should be given at this time, as a prac- 
tical matter, in thinking about the role 
of ITU. 





94-Item Agenda 


(Continued from page 31) 


The representatives of Denmark, Li- 
beria and Cyprus expressed similar 
views. Endorsing the General Com- 
mittee’s recommendation for consider- 
ation of the item, the Assembly de- 
cided it should be taken up in plenary. 

The second additional item placed 
on the agenda was: “Enlargement of 
the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions.” 
Gonzalo Ortiz-Martin, of Costa Rica, 
said the 19 Latin American sponsors 
desired equitable geographical distribu- 
tion in the Committee, which now has 
nine members. 

The Assembly subsequently allo- 
cated the item to its Fifth (Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary) Committee for 
consideration. (See page 64 for full 
list of agenda items.) 

The Assembly agreed that Decem- 
ber 20 should be the closing date for 
the session. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
the challenge and the task ahead 


This article was written by the Executive Secretary of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin America as an introduction 
to “The United Nations and Latin America,” a collection of basic 
information material about the work of the United Nations and its 
related agencies in Latin America. The purpose was to provide infor- 
mation on such activities, which have been initiated at the request of 
governments and embrace in one form or another the whole region 
and each of its 20 republics — Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


, 
by RAUL PREBISCH 


Executive Secretary 


United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America 


 grigeag or decisions with respect 
to its future economic develop- 
ment have had to be considered by 
Latin America as a matter of short- 
term urgency, as well as long-term im- 
portance. 

Keenly aware of the undesirable 
consequences that may ensue if the 
already serious economic and social 
tensions prevailing in this area go un- 
heeded, the Latin American countries 
realize they must urgently endeavor 
to accelerate their economic growth. 

Disease, poverty and illiteracy may 
have been patiently endured in the 
past by all the underprivileged, who 
at that time had no basis for even 
imagining a better life. 

Today, however, that situation has 
radically changed, for by now even 
the most remote villages in Latin 
America have felt the impact of mod- 
ern scientific and technological ad- 
vances. 


Many millions have been thus awak- 
ened to the realization, now firmly 
rooted, that poverty is not inevitable. 
Indeed, they now avidly expect their 
living standards to improve in the not 
too distant future. 


This in turn has led to a growing 
awareness of the marked disparity that 
exists in the distribution of income 
within each country, and, as well, of 
the great — and widening — gap that 
separates the majority of Latin Ameri- 


can people from the ever rising levels 
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of progress and prosperity achieved by 
the industrialized nations. 

Moreover, these conditions of social 
ferment have been further stimulated, 
and to a great degree aggravated, by 
two additional factors. 

Firstly, the rate of demographic 
growth in Latin America is now among 
the highest of all areas in the world. 
It is estimated that by 1975 the popu- 
lation of this region will reach—and 
surpass—300 million, which represents 
an increase of slightly over 50 per 
cent above the present estimated pop- 
ulation. Never before has any region 
experienced such a rapid rate of demo- 
graphic growth while still surmounting 
the initial phases of industrialization. 

Secondly, social expectations were 
given additional impetus by the transi- 
tory postwar prosperity but, unfortu- 
nately, these aspirations, particularly 
those of the masses, remain largely 
unsatisfied because economic growth 
has slowed down considerably, in some 
countries reaching the point of stagna- 
tion. 

Apart from its adverse repercussions 
on the living standards of the masses, 
this slackening of economic growth is 
giving a sense of frustration to those 
individuals whose special talents and 
training distinguish them as potential 
leaders in the fields of technology and 
economy and whose skills Latin Ameri- 
ca can ill afford to waste. 

While not too numerous a group 


- Within each new generation, these in- 


dividuals are bound to influence in a 
decisive manner the future of the 
community within which they are 
emerging. 

Endowed as they are with intelli- 
gence and bold imagination, these valu- 
able young elements—given appropri- 
ate opportunities for constructive act- 
ion and for social self-improvement— 
no doubt would make very positive con- 
tributions to the economic develop- 
ment efforts of their respective coun- 
tries and of this entire region. 

Yet, if the economic system is not 
sufficiently strong and dynamic to 
absorb these talents and skills, if op- 
portunities for them are lacking, these 
young men may well develop a deep 
sense of frustration. Their feelings 
might later find expression in ways 
which are not likely to facilitate eco- 
nomic progress or political stability. 

The establishment of firm regional 
foundations for an accelerated and 
largely self-sustaining economic growth 
is therefore the unavoidable challenge 
that Latin America must confront as 
well as the unpostponable task it must 
accomplish in the coming years. 

The realistic appraisal of the con- 
ditions that determine economic de- 
velopment in this area has already 
resulted in the abandonment of the 
illusion that might have been cherished 
in the decade following the Second 
World War, to the effect that the eco- 
nomic growth of Latin America was 
gaining great momentum in spite of 
its structural defects. 

During those postwar years this 
region advanced at a rapid pace in 
comparison not only with previous 
periods but also with the pace of 
development elsewhere in the world. 


Gross income per capita, as well as 
per nation, increased. The rate of in- 
vestment reached figures unprecedent- 
ed in these countries. There was an 
intense accumulation of capital; one 
third of the total volume of capital 
existing in 1952 was formed since 
1946. Capacity to import rose by 70 
per cent, while industrial production 
climbed by 66 per cent and since 1947 
has continued to exceed the value of 
agricultural production, a novel situa- 
tion in the region’s economic develop- 
ment. 

All this was feasible primarily be- 
cause of the very favorable terms of 
trade then prevailing for Latin Ameri- 
can countries and also because of the 
fact that most of these countries had 
accumulated large capital reserves as 
a consequence of the difficulty or at 
times even the impossibility of import- 
ing certain manufactured goods, par- 
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ticularly capital goods, that they need 
for their industrialization. 

We are convinced that it is highly 
unlikely that all the very favorable and 
rather extraordinary circumstances 
that prevailed during the postwar 
decade with respect to the Latin Amer- 
ican economy in general and, more 
specifically, to its traditional exports, 
will repeat themselves in the next 15 
years. 

Already, between 1955 and 1959, 
the 2.7 per cent per capita product 
increase that characterized the 10 post- 
war years has fallen to approximately 
one per cent. Suffice it to point out 
that in 1958 alone the value of Latin 
American exports dropped by some 
$700 million compared with the pre- 
ceding year, mainly as a result of the 
fall in prices of primary commodities 
in the international market. 

Apart from underlining once again 
the extent of Latin America’s external 
vulnerability, the deterioration of the 
terms of trade also demonstrated that 
a drop of a few cents in the prices of 
some of this region’s main exports is 
substantially sufficient to offset and, in 
some cases, entirely annul the contri- 
butions received from abroad in the 
form of loans. Yet these loans must, 
of course, be repaid. 

Nevertheless, although it is unlikely 
that the price for their primary pro- 
ducts will reach in the forseeable 
future the unprecedented levels attain- 
ed during the postwar period, the 
Latin American countries must exert 
all efforts to increase their export earn- 
ings by expanding and improving their 
primary production. 


Demand Not Encouraging 


But the analysis of past and present 
trends and future prospects with re- 
gard to the demand for Latin Ameri- 
ca’s traditional exports is not too en- 
couraging. 

Tentative findings in this connect- 
ion would not seem to justify more 
than a three-per-cent annual increase 
in the volume of exports over the 
next 15 years. This is only barely 
higher than the rate of annual demo- 
graphic growth estimated for this area 
during the same span of years. 

On the other hand, as in other less 
developed areas, the demand for im- 
ports, especially for manufactured 
goods, tends to increase in the Latin 
American nations at a much more 
rapid pace than their exports of pri- 
mary commodities and foodstuffs. This 
entails the substitution of imports by 
local production; and, to a certain 
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extent, Latin American countries al- 
ready have been hard at work in this 
respect, mainly as a result of the two 
world wars and the great economic 
crisis between them which forced this 
region to embark upon the difficult 
road of industrialization. 


These efforts must now be consider- 
ably intensified in order to provide all 
the manufactured goods, especially the 
capital goods, that Latin America so 
badly needs at present and will need 
increasingly in the next quarter-century 
if living standards are to be significant- 
ly improved. 

Indeed, to regain the 2.7 per cent 
per capita product increase experienc- 
ed during the postwar decade, Latin 
American by 1975 must expand by 
about four times its present domestic 
industrial production. With respect to 
machines and equipment alone, this 
area by then should be producing at 
least 60 per cent of its needs, as 
compared with the present approximate 
10 per cent. More specifically, during 
the period 1954-56, Latin America 
consumed machinery and equipment 
worth approximately $2,200 million, 
of which some $200 million worth was 
produced domestically. By 1975 we 
have estimated that Latin America 
would be consuming over $9,000 mil- 
lion worth of these goods. It will not 
be able to import more than $3,500 
million worth of this machinery and 
equipment from abroad, so it must 
attempt to produce the balance locally. 
Demand for iron and steel, at present 
of the order of seven million tons, is 
expected to rise to approximately 37 
million tons by 1975, of which Latin 
America must try to produce over 
80 per cent. 


With regard to motor cars, the 
demand is likely to climb to at least 
1,200,000 units per year by 1975 as 
compared with the present level of 
approximately 115 thousand units, al- 
most entirely imported. 

However, the establishment of this 
type of industry, or the expansion of 
existing ones, requires not only in- 
vestments of high capital density but 
also markets far wider in scope than 
those available in any of the 20 almost 
watertight economic compartments 
into which Latin America is presently 
divided. 

It may have been economically 
feasible and financially practical to 
establish certain current consumer 
goods industries within these limited 
national markets, and indeed most 
Latin American countries have already 
done this. But many of them have 
just about exhausted the remaining 














possibilities of substitution of curre it 
consumer goods imports and are loc:!|- 
ly producing almost all such goods 
they require. 

Therefore, to continue the process 
of industrialization—as they must-— 
they are now compelled to extend their 
substitution of imports to the more 
complex production of capital goods, 
motor cars, consumer durables and 
intermediate products. 

Without the creation of the Latin 
American common market the attain- 
ment of these goals will be most diffi- 
cult. 


No “Magic Formula” 


There is, of course, no one “magic 
formula” to solve all of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s economic problems; the common 
market is but one of several instru- 
ments that will have to be used to 
achieve the desired objectives and to 
correct some of the structural defects 
that impede or retard economic pro- 
gress. 

Technical improvements in agricul- 
ture, for instance, are long overdue, 
and in well-conceived and properly ex- 
ecuted development programs these 
technical advances and the industriali- 
zation process should keep pace with 
each other. 

Taking into account the rate of 
population growth and also the neces- 
sity of achieving and maintaining 
living standards in consonance at least 
with those enjoyed during the postwar 
decade, Latin America by 1975 should 
increase its agricultural production by 
some 120 per cent. 

Through an amelioration of the land 
tenure system, by mechanization and 
other applications of modern technolo- 
gy to agriculture, Latin America can 
and will obtain greater productivity of 
foodstuffs. But while this will help to 
satisfy the food requirements of the 
fast-growing population and also lead 
to increased export earnings, it will 
release as well an important segment 
of the agricultural labor force who 
would then have to seek gainful em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

The following figures give a rather 
vivid picture of the magnitude of the 
problem involved. 

Within the 100 million population 
increase estimated as probable by 1975, 
the economically active population 
should show an increment of over 35 
million. If the trends registered in the 
last 20 years continue, then only about 
5 million out of this considerable ex- 
pansion of available manpower will be 
absorbed by agricultural activities and 
fewer still if, as is greatly to be desired, 
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technical progress in agriculture is 
expedited. This means that some 30 
million will have to seek productive 
occupation in other fields. 

It is clear that only an acceleration 
of Latin America’s great rate of in- 
dustrialization—which would be facili- 
tated by the creation of a common 
market—will permit this region’s in- 
cipient industry to fulfill this dynami- 
cally necessary role of helping to ab- 
sorb the surplus manpower. 

Again the need to pool efforts on a 
much broader geographical basis than 
heretofore becomes manifest. 

Some progress has already been 
made in this respect, for example, 
with regard to the Central American 
economic integration scheme. 

Furthermore, the governments of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Para- 
guay, Peru and Uruguay have con- 
ducted negotiations which have recent- 
ly laid the foundations of a free trade 
zone in the area covered by their 
countries. This represents an impor- 
tant step forward, and it is hoped that 
it will be followed by new negotiations 
which might expedite the establish- 
ment of a common market incorporat- 
ing all countries of Latin America, 
with the wider agreement absorbing 
the free trade zone arrangement. 

The progressive establishment of a 
common market, moreover, should pro- 
vide the stimulus to foreign and do- 
mestic investment which is too often 
discouraged at present by the limited 
and easily saturated national markets 
that exist today. A much broader 
market would provide not only a big- 
ger volume of business but more 
security of investment as well. It is 
encouraging in this respect to note the 
signs of rising interest in certain pri- 
vate trade and financial circles abroad 
with respect to the possibilities not 
only of investment but also of a wider 
trade with Latin America. 

These farsighted observers realize 
that the existence of a regional market 
in Latin America will tend to increase, 
not decrease, this area’s trade with 
other parts of the world. The compo- 
sition of the imports may vary, but, 
in general, Latin America will buy as 
much from the outside world as the 
outside world buys from Latin Ameri- 
ca. As Latin America earns more 
abroad, it will buy more abroad. 

The additional international financ- 
ing for economic development purposes 
that is now becoming available to the 
less developed countries will also prove 
very helpful as Latin America pro- 
ceeds with its industrialization efforts. 


In this respect, the recent creation 
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of the Inter-American Bank, the inten- 
sification of the activities of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation and of 
the United Nations Special Fund, the 
expansion of the resources of the 
International Bank and of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, are all very 
encouraging steps. So is the willing- 
ness shown by some _ industrialized 
nations to increase the amount of 
bilateral help to underdeveloped areas 
and territories. 

However, it would be an error to 
believe that the fundamental problems 
of this region can be solved primarily 
on the basis of a greater affluence of 
foreign capital. In the long run, these 
problems—and the structural inade- 
quacies which lie at their roots—can 
only find a satisfactory solution if the 
Latin American countries evolve, with- 
in and among themselves, vigorous and 
coordinated economic development 
policies. Only a truly collective effort 
can enable the Latin American coun- 
tries to leave behind the crossroads 
at which they find themselves now 
and advance on the still long and ar- 
duous path to largely self-sustained 
economic growth. 

The important thing is that, as 
evidenced by the signing of the Mon- 
tevideo Treaty, Latin American coun- 
tries are rising to the challenge. 

On February 18, 1960, seven Latin 
American governments signed the 
Treaty of Montevideo, and thus agreed 
to establish a vast free trade zone, 
some 16 million square kilometres 
wide, which should provide a power- 
ful impetus for their economic de- 
velopment efforts, particularly in the 
field of industrialization. These seven 
governments represent 70 per cent of 
Latin America’s total present popula- 
tion of 200 million. 

Mexico, the northernmost country, 
in deciding to link itself closely through 
economic ties with the geographically 
distant “southern cone” group of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
Peru and Uruguay, transformed the 
preferential mechanism created at 
Montevideo into the embryo of the 
future Latin American Common 
Market. 

Since this idea, and the first efforts 
toward implementing it, evolved under 
ECLA auspices, we cannot but feel 
encouraged by this very important 
development, although our optimism 
is tempered by an awareness of all the 
complex problems that still lie ahead. 

But I believe this optimism is well 
founded. Indeed, even before the re- 
maining Latin American nations study 
their possible adherence to the Mon- 


-tevideo Treaty, which will enter into 


force after three ratifications, Latin 
American industrialists have already 
been establishing contacts among them- 
selves to facilitate future coordination 
on a regional basis. For instance, 
while the official negotiators at Mon- 
tevideo were putting the final touches 
to the Free Trade Zone Treaty, the 
Board of the recently formed Latin 
American Iron and Steel Institute, rep- 
resenting close to 40 Latin American 
iron and steel industries, was holding 
its first meeting at Mar del Plata. 

Moreover, many industrialists who 
participated as official members of the 
delegations in the Montevideo negotia- 
tions took advantage of the occasion 
to hold private meetings, as a result 
of which some of them are now busily 
organizing a meeting of Latin Ameri- 
can industrialists, to be held in Brasilia 
later this year, in order to discuss the 
various concrete possibilities afforded 
to them by the widened market. (As 
an example, it may be pointed out that 
the total joint industrial production of 
the seven countries that signed the 
Montevideo Treaty is presently valued 
at approximately $10,000 million; yet 
the trade of manufactured goods be- 
tween these countries at this time is 
valued at only $10 million, that is, 
only one thousandth of their total 
industrial production. ) 

The Montevideo Treaty reinforces 
my conviction that, whereas much re- 
mains to be done, the important point 
is that Latin America has begun to 
close its ranks and meet the challenge 
of the future. 
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Pledges for Aid Programs 


Possible Total of $100 Million ‘Far Short’ of Needs 


f Beveee 3 is every indication that the 
total amount contributed in 1962 
to the Expanded Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance and the United Nations 
Special Fund will exceed $100 million. 
This was the conclusion of David 
Owen, Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board, as a re- 
sult of the pledging conference for the 
two programs held at United Nations 
Headquarters on October 17. 

Taking into account the amounts 
pledged by 74 governments, and as- 
suming that those other governments 
which had not yet indicated their 
pledges would contribute at least as 
much as last year, Mr. Owen reported 
that the total figure in sight for the 
two programs would equal at least 
$97,685,000. In addition, a number of 
governments indicated that in the 
course of the year they hoped that 
their contributions would be substan- 
tially increased. 

One disappointing element, however, 
Mr. Owen said, was that a number of 
reductions were announced and, in 
one case, there would be a consider- 
able dollar loss as a result of currency 
re-evaluation. He reminded the con- 
ference that the results of the an- 
nouncements fell “very far short” of 
the needs of both programs. 

Referring to the United States 
Government pledge to contribute $60 
million on a matching basis of 40 per 
cent of the total contributed, ‘Mr. 
Owen felt that that “generous contri- 
bution” would encourage additional 
pledges by other governments. 

Apart from the United States, 26 
governments announced an increase of 
$4,750,000 in their 1962 pledges over 
those of 1961. They were: Australia, 
Bolivia, Cyprus, Denmark, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Finland, Gha- 
na, India, Ireland, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, 
Republic of Korea, Lebanon, Libya, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Morocco, Ne- 
pal, Norway, Pakistan, South Africa, 
Sudan, Switzerland, Tunisia and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Paul G. Hoffman, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Special Fund, opening the 
conference on behalf of himself and 
Mr. Owen, pointed out that the Gen- 
eral Assembly last December stressed 
the needs for United Nations assist- 
ance and urged states to increase con- 
tributions so as to attain a new target 
of $150 million, which he called a 
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modest goal for the third year of the 
United Nations Development Decade. 

After the pledging, Mr. Hoffman 
expressed his appreciation of the con- 
tributions of the governments, par- 
ticularly those which had increased 
their pledges this year, but also ex- 
pressed concern that “we are still far 
short of the amount of money we 
need to carry out the program of the 
Special Fund for 1962.” 

Mr. Hoffman hoped that that would 
not be considered the end of the 
pledging conference, but its beginning. 
He wanted to enlist all those present 
in a crusade which he considered to 
be of very great importance—to get 
the member governments “to wrap 
their respective minds around one 
very important fact of life today: it 
takes money to wage peace; it does 
not take billions, but it does take 
money.” 


For “Waging Peace” 

Governments which willingly spent 
billions in preparing for war often 
hesitated to invest a few million dol- 
lars in the “waging of peace.” 

By acclamation, the conference 
elected Eurico Penteado, of Brazil, 
President; Ung Boun Hor, of Cam- 
bodia, First Vice-President; and Ato 
Kifle Modajo, of Ethiopia, Second 
Vice-President. 

Many delegates to the conference 
spoke of the significance of the pro- 
grams of development in the cause of 
peace. 

Miss B. Salt, of the United King- 
dom, said the conference provided the 
practical means for perhaps the most 
useful of all United Nations activities. 

A. A. Akyamac, of Cyprus, praised 
from experience the calibre of work 
carried out by the United Nations and 
the Special Fund, particularly the 
United Nations survey group which 
visited Cyprus soon after it had at- 
tained independence. 

A. A. Boiko, of the Ukrainian SSR, 
observed that the United Nations had 
a particular responsibility for aiding 
so many of its member states which 
were underdeveloped. He criticized 
the lack of full utilization of certain 
funds made available to the programs, 
a position supported by a number of 
other Eastern European countries, in- 
cluding the USSR. 


Birgir Finnsson, of Iceland, al-o 
paid tribute for the aid which lis 
country was receiving from United 
Nations technical aid programs. He 
felt that the groundwork had been laid 
for the establishment of a capital de- 
velopment fund. 

Abd Errahman Tazi, of Morocco, 
said the two programs united the ef- 
forts of both East and West, largely 
accounting for their success. 

F. Antonio Carrillo, of El Salvador, 
said there was no doubt that the Spe- 
cial Fund had filled a great vacuum, 
supplementing the work of the expand- 
ed program. He called attention par- 
ticularly to the Central American Re- 
search Institute, which was benefiting 
from Special Fund aid. 

Sisouk Na Champassak, of Laos, 
pointed out that his country had great- 
ly benefited from the assistance re- 
ceived. Because of the difficult situa- 
tion there, a United Nations technical 
mission had not been able to do all 
the work desired, and its action had 
been restricted to the territory in con- 
trol of the Royal Government. How- 
ever, his Government was grateful for 
the courage and good will shown by 
that mission in carrying out its work. 

A review of activities under the 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance shows that direct help was 
provided during 1960 to 103 coun- 
tries and territories. Another 23 coun- 
tries participated by sending fellows 
to regional training programs. 

More than 2,200 experts recruited 
by the United Nations and the related 
agencies served in fields such as pub- 
lic administration, health, agriculture, 
civil aviation, telecommunications, 
meteorology, education and various 
types of training. Fellowships were 
provided for more than 2,000 nation- 
als of less developed countries for 
study abroad. 

The Special Fund, which was in- 
augurated in 1959, concentrates on 
comparatively large projects designed 
to open the way to capital investment 
and economic development. The proj- 
ects, based on requests from govern- 
ments, are of three main types: sur- 
veys of natural resources, research 
institutes, and training institutes and 
programs. 

In its first three years, the Govern- 
ing Council of the Speciai Fund has 
approved 157 projects in more than 
40 countries. The average duration of 
each project is some three and a half 
years. Work on more than half of the 
projects is under way in the field. The 
gross cost of the projects is $304 mil- 
lion, toward which the Special Fund 
is contributing $131 million and the 
recipient countries $173 million. 
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Civilian Operations 


in Congo emphasize training 


) bgnscrsiganery of the Congo Parlia- 
ment and subsequent formation 
of a government of national unity pro- 
vided a new atmosphere for United 
Nations Civilian Operations in the 
Congo during July and August, it was 
stated in a report covering those 
months, made public on October 23. 

As forecast in previous reports, the 
main emphasis continues to be on 
training of Congolese personnel, the 
review said. At the same time, the 
United Nations operation has main- 
tained its programs of direct and in- 
direct assistance to the country’s econ- 
omy. The scope of technical assistance 
is being gradually broadened; several 
sections of the report speak of actual 
or forthcoming increases in advisory 
and technical staff. 

The country is still in considerable 
financial and economic difficulties, it 
was pointed out. By the end of August, 
budget and trade deficits were in the 
neighborhood of 1,200 million Congo- 
lese francs per month. There has been 
close cooperation between the United 
Nations operation and the Govern- 
ment to combat this problem, however. 
A recent decree has given the Mone- 
tary Council—whose Chairman is a 
United Nations expert—full powers of 
trade and exchange control. 

The general situation has also been 
worsened by continuing and wide- 
spread unemployment, now under 
study by a joint commission compris- 
ing representatives of ONUC, the Cen- 
tral Government, unions and employ- 
ers. 

One direct ONUC contribution has 
been financial and technical support, 
on a limited scale, for government 
public works programs. These have 
been largely financed by counterpart 
funds derived from sale by the Cen- 
tral Government of food products do- 
nated by the United States. 

Through these schemes, which in- 
clude bridge building, road mainte- 
nance, drainage and farm development 
work, some 5,000 persons have been 
given work in many parts of the coun- 
try. 

An instance of indirect economic 
aid is ONUC’s deployment of customs 
experts to study control procedures at 
the port of Matadi. The yield from 
this important revenue source has al- 
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ready notably increased. Courses for - 


customs officers are expected to im- 
prove the effectiveness of customs ad- 
ministration. 

ONuc is also assisting the Govern- 
ment in checking the receipts from 
taxes. 

Prime Minister Cyrille Adoula has 
already received recommendations 
from a special United Nations com- 
mission which arrived in the Congo 
in August to examine the condition 
of public finances. 

Setbacks in agriculture, caused by a 
general wage increase which priced 
some Congo products out of the world 
market, have been offset to some ex- 
tent by the improved political situa- 
tion. The lifting of the blockade at 
Bumba, key point on the Congo River, 
has helped to restore the confidence 
of farmers. 

The report records that sowing and, 
in some parts of the country where 
climatic conditions make this possible, 
harvesting of cotton had been in full 
swing during the period under review. 
ONUC continues technical assistance in 
this field, where there is a persistent 
need for a supervisory staff. 

A five-month course for agricultural 
assistants was begun in September. 


Airport Operations 


“Operations are considered normal 
at the main airports of the Congo,” 
the report states at the end of the sec- 
tion dealing with civil aviation. In ad- 
dition, Congolese have entered the sec- 
ond phase of their training, organized 
by ONUC experts, as air traffic con- 
trollers, after having passed examina- 
tions of international standards. 

In close cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment’s Meteorological Institute, 
OoNuC also has provided preliminary 
training for a number of entrants to 
the School of ‘Meteorology. 

Plans for the large-scale training of 
Congolese in the field of telecommuni- 
cations are well advanced, although 
ONUC telecommunications experts con- 
tinue to help maintain the country’s 
communication system. In August, at 
the request of the Government, they 
set up in a few days a transmitter 
system powerful enough to cover the 
entire country. They will be helping 
later to establish a program of broad- 
casts to rural schools. 





Gradual centralization of the postal 
system continued during the months 
covered by the report, with 39 out of 
60 offices brought under central con- 
trol in July. This is part of a continu- 
ing effort to reorganize the postal ad- 
ministration. 

A refresher course for 80 inspectors, 
principals and teachers in primary 
schools, lasting eight weeks, ended at 
Luluabourg on August 26. 

Final preparations for opening the 
National Pedagogical Institute (actu- 
ally inaugurated October 9) were well 
in hand at the time of the preparation 
of the report. The school is to be 
staffed by teachers recruited by ONUC, 
which will also provide an adviser to 
the Congolese principal. 


Health Training Progress 


News was received in July that 
nearly all 60 medical assistants who 
were sent to France for further train- 
ing had passed fourth-year medical 
examinations at various universities. 
Onuc doctors in the Congo, now total- 
ing 106, while continuing to assist in 
caring for the sick, are also taking 
part in the organization of courses 
for sanitarians and auxiliary medical 
personnel and are helping to prepare 
new legislation to govern the practice 
of medicine. 

On July 1 a new social security law, 
drafted with assistance from ONUC ad- 
visers, came into force. The subsidiary 
legislation to implement the new law 
is being drafted. More training, cover- 
ing the whole range of office workers 
in government and private business, 
is being planned. 

Twenty-seven new assistant com- 
missioners were accepted in the police 
force in August, after they had passed 
examinations in all aspects of police 
work at the end of a six-month course 
organized by ONUC. 

Twenty other assistant commission- 
ers, who had received their promotions 
at the time of the country’s independ- 
ence, took the examinations at the 
request of the Provincial Minister of 
the Interior. 

The program of relief public works 
is being gradually expanded as the 
political situation permits freer move- 
ment throughout the country. 

The program for Orientale Province 
is being drawn up, and work is to be 
resumed in Kivu Province. In South 
Kasai, where last year’s famines ‘oc- 
curred, ONUC is resuming its program 
for feeding a maximum of 60,000 
refugees. It is expected that with the 
harvest of January 1962 the need for 
such relief will have come to an end. 
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o TEPS Carried out to implement the 
cease-fire agreement regarding 
fighting in Katanga were outlined in 
two reports by Dr. Sture Linner, Of- 
ficer-in-Charge of the United Nations 
Operation in the Congo. The provi- 
sional agreement was signed at Ndola 
on September 20, and four days later 
Mr. Tshombe was informed that Unit- 
ed Nations Headquarters had approved 
it. 

Dr. Linner’s first report was an 
interim one outlining initial steps that 
were taken to plan supervision of the 
agreement. It was emphasized that the 
agreement was of a strictly military 
nature, applying solely to the United 
Nations Force in the Congo and to 
the armed forces of Katanga; that it 
had no political intention or aim and 
did not apply outside Katanga. A sub- 
sequent agreement known as the Elisa- 
bethville Protocol was of the same 
nature, stressed Dr. Linner. The free- 
dom of action of the Central Govern- 
ment representing the sovereign and 
constitutional authority of the Repub- 
lic of the Congo was unaffected, said 
the reports. 


Joint Commission 


In accordance with the cease-fire 
agreement, a joint commission was 
set up with full powers to supervise 
implementation of the agreement. Mr. 
Tshombe designated Evariste Kimba, 
“Minister of Foreign Affairs” of Ka- 
tanga, and General Muke, of the 
gendarmerie, while ONUC designated 
Mahmoud Khiari, who had negotiated 
the provisional agreement at Ndola, 
and Colonel Anders Kjellgren. Subse- 
quently a joint subcommission was set 
up to visit garrisons and to report to 
the commission. The subcommission 
consisted of three officers from each 
side. 

The interim report outlined the ini- 
tial steps taken by the subcommission 
and the commission, together with the 
difficulties encountered. (For text, see 
page 45.) 

Dr. Linner’s subsequent report stated 
that, after initial efforts previously re- 
ported, the commission took up its 
work again on October 8, when ‘Mr. 
Khiari presented to the Katangese au- 
thorities a draft for determining steps 
to be taken in implementing the Ndola 
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Implementing Katanga Cease-Fire . . . 





Inquiry into Cause of Plane Crash 


agreement. Two days later Mr. Khiari 
called for signature of- a protocol 
which would give full effect to the 
cease-fire agreement. This was signed 
at Elisabethville on October 13 (see 
Annex I, page 47), and the text of 
Headquarters’ agreement to it (see 
Annex II, page 48) was delivered to 
Mr. Kimba, for transmission to Mr. 
Tshombe, on October 23. 

Dr. Linner’s second report pointed 
out that although the Ndola agreement 
had no political intention or aim, the 
ONUC delegation took the occasion of 
the discussions to impress on the Ka- 
tangese leaders “the isolation of their 
position, their legal and practical weak- 
ness, their total lack of international 
recognition and the opportunity avail- 
able to them” — with guarantees of 
personal safety—to contact the Central 
Government and to arrive at a peace- 
able solution of the issues which sepa- 
rated them. Consequently, two emis- 
saries of Mr. Tshombe returned to 
Leopoldville with Mr. Khiari on Octo- 
ber 18. 

Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, lost his 
life on September 18 (see UNITED 
NATIONS REVIEW for October 1961) 
when flying from Leopoldville to Ndola 
for cease-fire negotiations with Mr. 
Tshombe. As an outcome of that 
tragedy, on October 10 the permanent 
representative of the United Kingdom 
addressed a note verbale to the United 
Nations Under-Secretary for Political 
Affairs, enclosing a note from the 
Government of the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland regarding the 
plane crash. This reported that that 
government had set up an inquiry into 
the circumstances (for text see page 
48). The note was circulated to United 
Nations members. 

Subsequently, on October 17, a fur- 
ther note verbale enclosed an initial 
report of the findings of the inquiry, 
which was still under way (for text, 
see page 48). At that time no positive 
cause for the crash had been estab- 
lished. 

The Federal Government stated that 
as soon as possible it would invite 
nominations—from the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, the United Nations 
and the United Kingdom—to a public 
commission of inquiry. 





Meanwhile, on October 16, the So- 
viet Union sent a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council regarding 
the situation in Katanga. This stated 
that mercenaries in Katanga were still 
keeping the situation in their hands 
and complained that by reaching a 
cease-fire agreement with the Katan- 
gese authorities the United Nations 
had in effect recognized them as hav- 
ing Official status. The letter asked for 
full information on the situation. 

Also, after the protocol agreement 
of October 13, the Congo (Leopold- 
ville) Government expressed “deepest 
apprehensions as to the political im- 
plications—affecting the very continu- 
ation of all United Nations operations 
in the Congo—which would inevitably 
follow from the application of that 
agreement if it should be ratified by 
the Secretariat in New York.” 

In a note verbale to the President 
of the Security Council on October 17, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs em- 
phasized that “no agreement may be 
concluded between the United Nations 
and a provincial government of the 
Republic except where the legally in- 
vested Central Government has been 
consulted and its prior agreement ob- 
tained.” 

He reserved his Government’s right 
to review its position on the United 
Nations operations in the Congo and 
to obtain a clearer definition of the 
relevant functions at a meeting of the 
Council, which could be convened for 
that purpose. 


Note to Red Cross 


On October 11, Dr. Linner sent a 
note to the International Committee of 
the Red Cross in Geneva regarding 
“alarming reports’—which were un- 
confirmed—regarding alleged acts by 
United Nations troops in Katanga. The 
allegations, contained only in press re- 
ports, accused United Nations troops 
of having attacked ambulances and 
having used a hospital in Elisabethville 
which bore Red Cross markings as a 
base of operations, and also accused a 
United Nations information officer of 
having stated that “any civilian caught 
in the act of offering combat will be 
shot,” omitting any reference to pre- 
vious fair trial. 

Dr. Linner was able to assure the 
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International Red Cross that those 
charges were unfounded and that “the 
United Nations Organization in the 
Congo continues to respect and adhere 


to the principles of general internation- 
al conventions to the extent applicable, 
particularly when they relate to human- 
itarian principles.” 


Interim report on the implementation of the cease-fire agreement between 
the United Nations troops and those of the Katanga authorities 


The provisional draft agreement on 
the cease-fire between the United Na- 
tions troops and those of the Katanga 
authorities was signed at Ndola on Sep- 
tember 20, 1961 (S/4940/Add.7). The 
agreement became final, in accordance 
with its terms, upon its approval by 
United Nations Headquarters; the ap- 
proval was communicated to Mr. Tshom- 
be on September 24, 1961. 

With this communication were for- 
mally transmitted the express condi- 
tions as understood during the nego- 
tiations with Mr. Tshombe, as follows: 


“The conclusion of the agreement shall 
in no way affect the resolutions of the 
Security Council, including that of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1961, and of the General As- 
sembly. 

“The agreement is of a strictly military 
nature and applies solely to the United 
Nations Force in Katanga and to the 
armed forces of Katanga. It has no 
political intention or aim. 

“The agreement does not apply out- 
side Katanga.” 

Mr. Tshombe was likewise informed 
that his demand for indemnities for “war 
damages” was rejected by Headquarters. 


In accordance with paragraph 3 of the 
cease-fire agreement providing for a 
Joint Commission with full powers to 
supervise its application, Mr. Tshombe 
on September 21, 1961, designated as 
the Katangese members Mr. Evariste 
Kimba, “Minister of Foreign Affairs,” 
and General Muke of the gendarmerie. 
Onuc on September 23 designated Mr. 
Mahmoud Khiari, who had negotiated 
the agreement at Ndola, and Colonel 
Anders Kjellgren. An initial meeting 
took place in Elisabethville on Septem- 
ber 26, 1961. The Katangese members 
called for the definitive withdrawal of 
ONUC troops from Katanga. This propo- 
sition was rejected and later withdrawn. 


At the meeting of September 27, 1961, 
the ONUC representatives proposed that 
first priority be given to the exchange of 
prisoners pursuant to»paragraph 6 of the 
cease-fire agreement, to be followed by 
the organization of the surveillance func- 
tions of the Joint Commission in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 3. The Katan- 
gese members presented a memorandum 
which contained a large number of pro- 
posals considered by the ONUC members 
to be so extreme as not to merit extensive 
discussion. The main effect of these pro- 
posals would have been to yield to 
Katangese control all aerodromes, re- 
gardless of their previous status or essen- 
tial character for ONUC operations, re- 
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strict ONUC troops to their cantonments 
or to routes linking these aerodromes, 
and like measures. 

On the following day, September 28, 
1961, there was established, in imple- 
mentation of paragraph 3 of the agree- 
ment, a Joint Sub-Commission of three 
officers from each side to visit the gar- 
risons and report to the Commission. 

Meanwhile, discussions were resumed 
on the higher level in regard to con- 
tinuing by pacific procedures the appli- 
cation of paragraph A-2 of the Security 
Council resolution of February 21, 1961, 
for the immediate evacuation from Ka- 
tanga of all foreign military or para- 
military personnel, political advisers and 
mercenaries. 

The Joint Subcommission referred to 
above began its first tour on September 
29, 1961. This was designed in par- 
ticular to correct erroneous opinions held 
by the Katangese authorities as to the 
military situation prevailing in the lo- 
calities selected, namely, Kamina base 
and Kamina town, Manono, Albertville, 
Niembo and Nyunzu. It was thus pos- 
sible to establish that, contrary to er- 
roneous statements given out, no por- 
tion of the oNUC base at Kamina was or 
had been under occupation by Katan- 
gese forces. Albertville, Niembo and Ny- 
unzu were shown to be firmly held by 
the United Nations Force, the gendarm- 
erie being either isolated in their bar- 
racks or having fled into the bush. The 
situation was calm and no violation of 
the cease-fire terms by ONUC was alleged 
by any Katangese member of the Sub- 
commission. 

This tour took from September 29 to 
October 1, 1961, inclusive, when it was 
sought to continue the agreed itinerary 
and to visit Jadotville, Kipushi and Kol- 
wezi. (Violations of the cease-fire in the 
form of reintroduction of mercenaries 
and war material had been reported in 
the latter two towns.) At this point, 
however, difficulties were interposed by 
the Katangese authorities. Mr. Tshom- 
be in a press conference on October 2, 
1961, sought to justify this non-com- 
pliance with the formal understanding 
of the Commission on the grounds that 
onuc had violated the agreement by tak- 
ing prisoners at Nyunzu after the cease- 
fire. ONUC representatives demonstrated 
that the gendarmerie and police in this 
locality had fled into the bush before the 
cease-fire and had subsequently returned 
and asked to surrender in order to be 
placed under ONuC protection, as they 
feared the local population. 

It was agreed that the group would 


proceed to Jadotville. General Muke then 
stated that the Subcommission would 
only be permitted to see the Irish and 
other prisoners. When Colonel Kjellgren 
called upon Mr. Kimba to protest, he 
was informed that General Muke had 
been in error. The Joint Subcommission 
therefore departed for Jadotville on Oc- 
tober 5, 1961. On their arrival the local 
gendarmerie commander asserted that he 
had instructions from Mr. Tshombe that 
only the prisoners could be visited. No 
account was taken of the protests and 
explanations made by both elements :of 
the Joint Subcommission. This was in 
clear violation of formal undertakings. 


A new meeting at the Commission 
level to settle the question was proposed 
by the Katangese for October 6, 1961, 
but this was made conditional on ONUC 
consent to withdraw from various points 
still the subject of negotiation in the 
Commission and not related to the func- 
tioning of the Subcommission. Colonel 
Kjellgren rejected the proposal for a 
meeting on such terms. A formal protest 
by ONUC was transmitted on October 6, 
1961, to Mr. Tshombe in view of this 
grave impediment to the effective ap- 
plication of the agreement. 


On October 5, 1961, however, Col- 
onel Kjellgren inspected the prisoners at 
Jadotville. They are now 191 in number, 
some taken at Elisabethville having also 
been transferred there. He found them 
well treated, well fed and in good spirits. 
They are accommodated at the Hotel de 
l'Europe. The five wounded Irish soldiers 
have recovered. 


On October 2, 1961, Mr. Khiari sub- 
mitted to the Katangese authorities a 
proposal for a protocol in implementa- 
tion of the cease-fire agreement which 
would set a time for the exchange of 
prisoners without further delay. It would 
further create three subcommissions au- 
thorized to carry out inspections at any 
time and any place or at the request of 
either party. A complaint by either party 
would be placed before the full Joint 
Commission. ONUC would return to the 
Katangese specified positions, the neu- 
trality of which would be guaranteed by 
both sides. These would include the post 
office, subject to a guarantee of freedom 
of communications. The Katangese au- 
thorities would ensure that civilians 
should not possess weapons. Both par- 
ties would undertake not to engage in 
hostile propaganda, boycotts or the in- 
terruption of public utility services. Im- 
plementation of the Security Council 
resolution of February 21, 1961, would 
of course proceed. 


The Katangese members submitted 
counter-proposals which, unfortunately, 
were still in the vein of those mentioned 
above [at the September 27 meeting]. 
Mr. Khiari thereupon returned to ONUC 
headquarters, Leopoldville, to report. He 
proposed to renew negotiations on the 
protocol in Elisabethville on October 7, 
1961. 
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Report on the implementation of the cease-fire agreement between 
the United Nations troops and those of the Katanga authorities 


The cease-fire agreement signed at 
Ndola on September 20, 1961 (S/4940/ 
Add.7), provided for a joint commission 
having full powers to supervise its ap- 
plication. This required in particular ar- 
rangements for the exchange of prison- 
ers, measures essential to improve local 
working relations between the parties, 
and fixing the positions of the troops of 
each side. 


The four-member Joint Commission 
was duly appointed and began a series 
of meetings on September 26, 1961. Af- 
ter the initial efforts previously reported 
(S/4940/Add.10), the Commission took 
up its work again on October 8. The 
leader of the oNucC delegation, Mr. Mah- 
moud Khiari, pressed upon the Commis- 
sion the necessity of their adopting those 
elementary measures which would relax 
tension between the parties and so per- 
mit an examination in a less distrustful 
atmosphere of the basic questions out- 
standing. He presented a draft for deter- 
mining steps to be taken in implementa- 
tion of the Ndola agreement. At the 
same time he had to emphasize that the 
unilateral measures taken on the Ka- 
tangese side to prevent the Joint Sub- 
commission from concluding its agreed 
itinerary could oblige the Force Com- 
mander to take minimum measures ne- 
cessary for the security of the Force. 


By October 10 the draft presented by 
Mr. Khiari still remained “under study” 
by the Council of Ministers of the Prov- 
ince of Katanga without apparent prog- 
ress, and much ministerial attention 
seemed to be devoted to publicizing ac- 
cusations, lacking any foundation, of 
breaches of the cease-fire by oNuc. It 
became necessary for him to fix a time- 
limit within which the Joint Commission 
must resume serious work, failing which 
he would return to Leopoldville. He 
called for signature by the end of that 
week of a protocol giving full effect to 
the cease-fire agreement. 


On October 12 agreement was reached 
on the basic elements of such a protocol. 
It would first fix the time and place for 
an exchange of prisoners. Points in the 
town which it had been necessary for 
ONUC to occupy as a means to defending 
its own essential areas (but without 
other relevance to its mission) would be 
returned to the Katangese against a 
common undertaking for their neutrali- 
zation. The central post office would be 
returned against an assurance of freedom 
of communications and an authorization 
for ONUC technicians to control the im- 
munity of ONUC communications. In ex- 
change for the return of the radio station 
the Katangese authorities accepted a 
mutual undertaking against campaigns 
of defamation or agitation, the interrup- 
tion of public utilities, boycotts, or inter- 
diction of airports. 

For oNnuc an absolutely essential ele- 
ment in any protocol of implementation 
was the creation of subcommissions with 
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full freedom of movement and powers 
of inspection to verify compliance with 
the cease-fire agreement. The Katangese 
members of the Commission sought to 
qualify the powers of such subcommis- 
sions by limiting their visits to the bases 
in which onuc or the Katangese had 
forces. This qualification would have ex- 
cluded areas reported to be used by 
mercenaries and private militants and 
was rejected. They also proposed a right 
of visit wherever the ONUC and Katanga 
authorities agreed, a veto arrangement 
which was also rejected. The text of this 
paragraph, as presented by ONUC and as 
ultimately accepted, provides full free- 
dom of movement, powers of inspection 
and authority to place complaints before 
the Commission. The inclusion of this 
article is obviously a major step forward 
in continuing to carry out the terms of 
Security Council and General Assembly 
resolutions prohibiting the use of mer- 
cenaries and the importation of arms and 
war material. 


A number of Katangese proposals 
were rejected as conflicting with the 
ONUC mandate. These included a pro- 
posed undertaking that oNuC would 
maintain only a “symbolic” military con- 
tingent in Katanga and would never 
mount a police action on “Katangese 
territory”; that airports would be de- 
militarized; and that ONUC would not 
authorize the entry into Katanga of any 
armed forces other than ONUC and Ka- 
tangese forces. A proposal that the 
local authorities would find accommo- 
dation for ONUC troops outside the lim- 
its of Elisabethville was accepted in 
modified form as a possible means of 
alleviating the accommodation difficulties 
of ONUC; ONUC would turn over premises 
now occupied if replaced by suitable 
buildings for both civilian and military 
personnel and accepted by common ac- 
cord. 


In implementation of paragraph 3 of 
the Ndola agreement requiring the Com- 
mission to fix the positions of the troops 
of each side, the date of September 12, 
1961, the day before the firing broke out, 
was accepted as a point of reference. 
This led to the inclusion in the protocol 
of a clause permitting the same number 
of troops to hold the same garrison 
points in North Katanga as on the earlier 
date. This arrangement does not inter- 
fere with the relative stability attained 
by the onuc presence in the north. The 
Katanga gendarmerie garrisons in that 
area were relatively small, for the mo- 
bile groups with offensive striking power 
and foreign officers: had been disarmed 
by ONUC prior to that date. The rest were 
to a great extent contained in their bar- 
racks by the hostility to Mr. Tshombe 
of the surrounding population. More- 
over, their reinforcement is prevented by 
operation of paragraph 4 of the Ndola 
agreement. On the other hand, the ex- 
press reference to troop movements nec- 


essary to fulfil their mission operates in 
favor of the function of oNuc for ma n- 
tenance of law and order. 


In the same manner the free use of 
airports to the extent permitted prior to 
the hostilities was assured. This entailed 
first of all the provisioning by air of 
Katangese gendarmerie garrisons that ire 
otherwise isolated, as indicated in the 
preceding paragraph. In view of the 
prohibition on the movement of arms in 
article 4 of the Ndola agreement, the 
present authorization relates only to food 
supplies. In addition, the Katangese au- 
thorities were permitted to station at the 
Elisabethville airport the same token 
force as before (for the protection of 
their one hangar), and also to perform 
the same police functions as before. 
Technical air control functions now rest 
solely in ONUC hands to the extent neces- 
sary to assure full and efficient operation 
of the airport. The ONUC representatives 
undertook to give attention to the extent 
to which technical personnel employed 
by the local authorities could again be 
used. Finally, because the Katangese 
members stressed that their troops were 
in fear of being stationed at the airport 
again, the ONUC members consented to 
add a sentence that they would not be 
disarmed. 

The cease-fire and the protocol for its 
implementation are of a strictly military 
character and by nature therefore lim- 
ited in their application solely to the 
relations between the parties. This prin- 
ciple, being inherent in any cease-fire, 
required no restatement by the parties 
to the protocol. Nevertheless, it became 
apparent that unless the Katangese side 
could obtain an acknowledgement of this 
point, a rupture would ensue. As this 
would have risked the loss of all the 
advantages to the ONUC program assured 
through peaceful means by the clauses 
discussed above, the ONUC members con- 
sented. The clause in question, paragraph 
10 of the protocol, merely relates to fir- 
ing back in case of attack and does not 
authorize the movement of forces. The 
relative immobility of the Katangese gen- 
darmerie under the cease-fire is not al- 
tered. The freedom of action of the Cen- 
tral Government, representing the sov- 
ereign and constitutional authority of 
the Republic of the Congo, is of course 
unaffected. 


As in the Ndola agreement, a final 
provision requires the approval of United 
Nations Headquarters for the protocol 
to become definitive. The approval of the 
Ndola agreement specified that its con- 
clusion shall in no way affect the resolu- 
tions of the Security Council of February 
21, 1961, and of the General Assembly. 
As the protocol is merely the means of 
implementing the Ndola agreement, the 
same condition necessarily applies. Dur- 
ing the discussions the Katangese mem- 
bers of the Commission took the position 
that the continued force of the resolu- 
tion—in particular paragraph A-2 of the 
resolution of February 21, 1961, which 
they acknowledged—was a matter outside 
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the terms of a protocol providing for the 
detailed application of a cease-fire. From 
the ONUC point of view it was recognized 
that the requirement of the evacuation 
of foreign military and paramilitary per- 
sonnel, political advisers and mercenaries 
was not a matter which could seem by 
implication to be subjected to the con- 
sent of the Katangese authorities. Ac- 
cordingly, no clause on paragraph A-2 
was included in the protocol. The reser- 
vations attached by Headquarters to the 
approval of the protocol, to which refer- 
ence is made below, nevertheless make 
certain that a failure by the Katangese 
authorities to give full and prompt effect 
to this requirement of the Security Coun- 
cil would in itself be regarded by the 
United Nations as a breach of the proto- 
col. In this regard it will be recalled that 
the attack by the Katangese, led by 
foreign mercenaries, was mounted against 
ONUC while its troops were in the act of 
enforcing that mandatory provision of 
the Security Council resolutions. Mean- 
while the discussions in the Commission 
enabled the oNUC members to press upon 
the Katangese side the various ways in 
which the necessary evacuation of for- 
eign military and paramilitary personnel 
and mercenaries could go forward by 
pacific means. In fact, these discussions 
did not prevent continued evacuation by 
ONUC in those cases in which foreign 
personnel were apprehended carrying 
arms or in the uniform of the Katangese 
gendarmerie. 


The protocol was signed at Elisabeth- 
ville on October 13, 1961, by Mr. Mah- 
moud Khiari for ONUC and by Mr. 
Moise Tshombe, the provincial president. 
The text is set out as Annex I hereto. 
At that time it was established that im- 
mediate measures, such as the exchange 
of prisoners, were not conditional on the 
prior approval of Headquarters. A time- 
table for each of the steps required to 
carry out the protocol was accordingly 
drawn up by the Commission and agreed 
upon. This made the measures for the 
exchange of prisoners a precondition to 
the return of the various positions listed 
in the protocol. Although oNuUC produced 
its prisoners at the appointed time and 
place, those held by the Katangese did 
not appear. The Katangese authorities 
stated that the latter had been brought 
to Elisabethville by truck but had not 
been brought to the exchange point 
because ONUC had not agreed first to 
yield the positions it held. According to 
this statement, the prisoners were there- 
fore returned to Jadotville that night. It 
was subsequently confirmed that on the 
day fixed for the exchange they had 
never been closer than Jadotville. This 
fact in itself amounted to a breach of 
the cease-fire. They were in fact brought 
to Elisabethville the following morning 
and are now stated by the Katangese to 
be at Kolwezi. The reservations attached 
by Headquarters to its approval of the 
protocol include the understanding that 
the exchange of prisoners will precede 
the execution of all other provisions of 
the protocol. 
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The protocol, being of a strictly local 
and military nature, in no way affects 
the powers and authority of the Central 
Government of the Republic of the 
Congo and involves no action on its 
part. Nevertheless, in view of the proper 
concern of that Government for matters 
relating to the unity, territorial integrity 
and independence of the Congo, the 
terms of the protocol and of the reserva- 
tions contemplated by Headquarters were 
communicated to the Prime Minister, 
who informed oNuc headquarters that 
his Government would not oppose an 
approval in the terms intended. 


The text of the approval by Head- 
quarters is set out in Annex II. It was 
delivered by Mr. Khiari to Mr. Kimba 
for transmission to Mr. Tshombe on 
October 23, 1961. 


As the terms of the approval of both 
the Ndola agreement and the Elisabeth- 
ville protocol have made clear, the cease- 
fire is without political intention or aim. 
None the less, in consideration of the 
resolutions of the Security Council and 
the General Assembly providing for as- 
sistance by ONUC to the Central Govern- 
ment to safeguard the unity, territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
the Congo in the interests of interna- 
tional peace and security, the ONUC 
delegation took the occasion of the dis- 
cussions described above to impress upon 
the Katangese leaders the isolation of 
their position, their legal and practical 
weakness, their total lack of international 
recognition, and the opportunity now 
available to them to make contact with 
the Central Government and arrive at a 
peaceable solution of the issues that 
separated them. ONUC gave categorical 
assurances to Mr. Tshombe guaranteeing 
the safety of himself and his representa- 
tives during any visit to Leopoldville for 
such discussions. Similar assurances were 
given by the Central Government, and 
two emissaries of Mr. Tshombe returned 
with Mr. Khiari to Leopoldville on Oc- 
tober 18, 1961. The emissaries were re- 
ceived by representatives of the Central 
Government and presented to the Prime 
Minister a memorandum from Mr. 
Tshombe and his colleagues. 


Annex | 


Protocol of agreement between 
the Katanga authorities and ONUC 
subsequent to the cease-fire 

President Tshombe, on behalf of the 
Katanga Government, on the one hand, 
and Mr. Mahmoud Khiari, on behalf of 
ONUC, on the other, 

Considering the cease-fire agreement 
of September 20 and, in particular, art- 
icle 3 thereof, 

Considering the report submitted by 
the military Subcommission set up to 
visit the garrisons in the interior, 

Considering the agreement reached by 
the Commission referred to in article 3 
of the cease-fire agreement, have agreed 
as follows: 


1. The exchange of all military prison- 
ers on the two sides shall take place in 
Elisabethville at 1600 hours on October 
16, 1961. The prisoners shall be brought 
by the detaining authorities to the old 
Elisabethville airport, where the exchange 
shall take place. The prisoners shall be 
exchanged without arms or ammunition. 


2. Three joint subcommissions shall 
be set up to supervise the application of 
the cease-fire agreement, each consisting 
of two Katangese officers and two ONUC 
officers. These subcommissions shall have 
full liberty to visit any part of Katangese 
territory at any time at the request of 
either of the two parties. The subcom- 
missions shall be accorded all facilities 
in the discharge of their duties. Any com- 
plaints which may be made by either of 
the two parties shall be referred to the 
Commission, specified in article 3 of the 
cease-fire agreement of September 20, 
1961. 

3. The garrisons of the Katangese 
forces and of ONUC which were at Albert- 
ville, Niemba, Nyunzu and Jadotville and 
other places on September 12, 1961, shall 
be authorized to occupy their usual po- 
sitions with the same strength. They 
shall be free to undertake whatever move- 
ments are necessary to discharge their 
functions. Any troop movement coming 
within the scope of the cease-fire agree- 
ment signed at Ndola on September 20 
shall be notified to the other party. 


4. Onuc shall restore to the Katangese 
authorities at Elisabethville control of 
the following positions: (a) the BCK 
Hospital, (b) the Lido, (c) the Kasenga 
Highway Tunnel. 

5. The Katangese authorities and ONUC 
undertake to maintain the neutrality of 
these points and to station no military 
forces either within them or in their 
vicinity. 

6. The central post office of Elisabeth- 
ville shall be returned to the Katangese 
authorities, who shall ensure freedom of 
communications. ONuc technicians shall 
be permitted to supervise the immunity 
of ONUC communications. 


7. The free use of the airports at 
present controlled by oNuc shall be 
ensured for the benefit of civil traffic and 
the Katangese authorities, through the 
facilities available to those authorities 
for the normal provisioning of their 
troops as in the past. 

8. The radio installations at La Kilo- 
belobe shall be returned to the Katangese 
authorities. Those authorities and ONUC 
mutually undertake, as from the signing 
of this agreement, to ensure that no 
defamatory attack or inflammatory cam- 
paign is carried out by either party 
against the other. The two parties shall 
likewise refrain from any unfriendly act 
or punitive measure such as interrupting 
the water or electricity supply, refusing 
economic cooperation, prohibiting the 
use of airports or the like. 


9. The Katangese Government shall 
assist ONUC in finding suitable premises 
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for its civilian and military services in 
place of the premises which it cedes to 
the Katangese authorities. The choice of 
these premises shall be made by mutual 
agreement and at a rental acceptable to 
the contracting parties. 

10. The representatives of ONUC shall 
not consider that the cease-fire has been 
violated in the event that the Katangese 
gendarmerie counters an attack from 
the outside. 

11. The gendarmerie force, consisting 
of 52 persons armed with the same 
weapons that they had on September 12, 
which was posted at the Luanu airport, 
shall be authorized to resume its positions 
for the purpose of guarding its military 
installations. The Katangese police shall 
provide the normal immigration control 
and police services. These forces shall 
not be disarmed by the ONUC troops, and, 
in case of difficulties, the two parties 
shall have recourse to article 12 below. 

12. The two parties express the firm 
desire to deal by peaceful means with 
any difficulties which may arise, and 
undertake to submit any disputes between 
them to the Commission referred to in 
article 3 of the cease-fire agreement. 

13. The present agreement shall enter 
into force forthwith and shall become 
final after its approval by the Secretariat 
in New York. 


Done at Elisabethville, on October 13, 
1961. 


Annex Il 


Text of approval 
by United Nations Headquarters of the 
protocol of agreement 

gned at Elisabethville on October 13, 1961 

The protocol of agreement signed at 
Elisabethville on October 13, 1961, is 
approved by United Nations Head- 
quarters as an accord which is subsidiary 
to the cease-fire agreement between the 
United Nations troops and those of the 
Katangese authorities signed at Ndola on 
September 20, 1961. The express con- 
ditions set forth as the basis for the ap- 
proval by United Nations Headquarters 
of the cease-fire agreement of September 
20 are equally applicable to the protocol 
of October 13 and constitute the basis on 
which it is approved. These conditions 
are: (a) The conclusion of the agree- 
ment shall in no way affect the resolu- 
tions of the Security Council, including 
that of February 21, 1961, and of the 
General Assembly; (b) The agreement 
is of a strictly military nature and applies 
solely to the United Nations Force in 
Katanga and to the armed forces of 
Katanga. It has no political intention or 
aim; and (c) The agreement does not 
apply outside Katanga. 


This protocol of agreement is limited 
to relations between ONUC and Katanga 
armed forces in Katanga. Approval of it 
involves no derogation of the unity, ter- 
ritorial integrity or independence of the 
Congo, affirmed and reaffirmed by resolu- 
tions of the Security Council and the 
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General Assembly, of the sovereignty 
of the Republic of the Congo, or of the 
authority of its Central Government. 
Further, note is taken that it was 
acknowledged in the discussions between 
the two parties to the negotiations which 
led to the formulation and signing of 
the protocol that full compliance with 


the requirements of paragraph A-2 of th2 
Security Council resolution of February 
21, 1961, is a condition essential to the 
effective application of the protocol. 
This approval is given, finally, on the 
understanding that the exchange of 
prisoners will precede the execution of 
all other provisions of the protocol. 


Statements Issued by the Government of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


The following statements by the Government of the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland regarding an inquiry 
into the cause and circumstances of the death of Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold on September 18 were cir- 
culated as United Nations documents on October 10 and 
17, respectively, at the request of the United Kingdom. 


In accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Aviation Act, the following 
persons have been appointed to carry out 
an inquiry into the cause of the accident 
in which Mr. D. Hammarskjold, Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, and other persons lost their 
lives, and to report their findings to the 
Federal Minister of Transport: Lieuten- 
ant Colonel M.C.H. Barber, D.F.C., Fed- 
eral Director of Civil Aviation; J. Blan- 
chard Sims, Senior Operations Officer, 
Federal Department of Civil Aviation; 
Mr. Madders, Chief Inspector of Aircraft, 
Federal Department of Civil Aviation; 
Wing Commander E. Evans, Air Adviser 
and Senior Air Liaison Officer, British 
High Commission in the Federation. 

In terms of annex 13 to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization Con- 
vention, the state of registry of the air- 
craft (in this case, Sweden) is entitled to 
appoint an accredited representative (with 
advisers) to represent it at the inquiry. 
This right has been exercised by the 
Swedish Government here, which has ap- 
pointed Mr. M. Landin, Senior Officer, 
Royal Board of Civil Aviation, Accidents 
Investigation and Operation Branch, 
Stockholm, and three advisers for the 
purpose. These officials are already in 
Ndola and are participating in the inquiry. 

Representatives of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, Montreal, of 
the owners of the aircraft, and of the 
International Airlines Pilots’ Association, 
are also at Ndola and every facility has 
been afforded to them to enable them to 
participate effectively in the inquiry. 

In addition, Squadron Leader Stephens 
of the Royal Air Force, a pathologist 
with an international reputation in the 
field of aircraft accident investigations, 
has been flown out from England to ex- 


amine the bodies of those killed in the 
crash. 

This initial inquiry, which has been in 
progress since the day on which the acci- 
dent occurred, is essential in order to 
ensure that all the available technical 
evidence bearing on the accident is col- 
lected and evaluated at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

The Federal Aviation Act, however, 
also provides that, where it appears to 
the Minister of Transport that it is exped- 
ient to hold a public inquiry into the 
causes and circumstances of an accident, 
he may appoint a commissioner or com- 
missioners for that purpose. 

In view of the circumstances surround- 
ing that accident and its major interna- 
tional significances, the Minister of Trans- 
port has decided to exercise his powers 
in this respect, and it is the Federal 
Government’s intention to appoint com- 
missioners for the holding of a public in- 
quiry without delay. 

It is not possible at this stage to an- 
nounce the names of the commissioners 
who will be so appointed, but it can be 
stated that the Federal Government pro- 
poses to invite the United Nations Or- 
ganization and the Swedish Government 
to nominate expert assessors to assist in 
the inquiry. A similar invitation will be 
sent to the British Government in respect 
of the nomination of an expert from the 
Accidents Investigation Branch of the 
Ministry of Aviation. 

When the findings of the public inquiry 
are made known, it is the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s intention to send copies of the 
report to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, in order that it can be circulated to 
member states. 


September 22, 1961 


Accident to Transair DC-68 Aircraft SE-DBY near Ndola Airport, 
Northern Rhodesia, during the night September 17-18, 1961 


The Federal Government of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland appointed an Investigation 
Board, under the chairmanship of Lt. Col. 
M.C.H. Barber, D.F.C., the Director of 
Civil Aviation, to investigate the cause 


and circumstances of the accident. Repre- 
sentatives from Sweden, the state of reg- 
istry, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) on behalf of United 
Nations, the International Federation of 
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airline Pilots Associations (IFALPA) and 
Yransair, the operators of the aircraft, 
were invited to participate in the investi- 
gation. 

The Investigation Board has been in 
continuous session since September 18 
and is still in the process of collecting all 
the available evidence. Investigation up 
to the present date has established that 
the aircraft left Leopoldville with Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s party at 1551 GMT on 
Sunday, September 17, 1961. A flight 
plan indicating the destination airfield as 
Luluabourg, with Leopoldville as alter- 
nate, was filed by the crew before de- 
parture. The true destination of Ndola 
and the route to be flown were kept 
secret from the aeronautical authorities 
for security reasons. 

After clearing Leopoldville tower, fre- 
quency radio silence was maintained until 
the aircraft called Salisbury Flight Infor- 
mation Centre at 2002 GmT and stated 
place of departure Leopoldville, destina- 
tion Ndola, with estimated time of ar- 
rival 2235 GMT. At 2035 GMT the aircraft 
reported over Lake Tanganyika, indicat- 
ing that it was not flying on the direct 
route from Leopoldville to Ndola. 

Radio contact was made with Ndola 
tower at 2135 GmtT. During subsequent 
conversations weather and landing infor- 
mation and descent clearance from 16,000 
to 6,000 feet were given. The aircraft 
reported when it was overhead Ndola 
descending with airport lights in sight. 
The altimeter setting was confirmed by 
the aircraft and at 2210 Gmr (0010 
hours September 18, local time) the air- 
craft was requested to report reaching 
6,000 feet. No such report and no further 
radio communication was received from 
the aircraft. 

Eyewitnesses saw the lights of the air- 
craft pass over Ndola Airport on a west- 
erly heading and disappear from view. 
The aircraft failed to land as expected. 
Overdue action was initiated but no gen- 
eral alarm was felt for the safety of the 
aircraft until the following morning when 
it was established that the aircraft had 
not landed elsewhere. 

The wreckage of the aircraft was lo- 
cated approximately nine miles from 
Ndola Airport on a bearing of 278 de- 
grees true. Police arrived on the scene of 
the accident at 1545 hours local time. 
Only one of the occupants was found to 
be alive and he subsequently died. 

Up to October 14, 1961, the Investiga- 
tion Board has established the following: 


(a) The flight crew consisted of three 
qualified pilots with captains’ rating on 
DC-6 aircraft and a flight engineer. 

(b) The Pilot-in-Command had not 
flown prior to the departure from Leo- 
poldville for a period of at least 24 hours. 

(c) Minor damage caused by one 
small arms bullet during a previous flight 
was repaired before departure from Leo- 
poldville. 

(d) The aircraft took off with sufficient 
fuel for at least 13 hours’ flying. 

(e) The weather as reported by Ndola 
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tower at 2137 GMT was surface wind of 
seven knots from 120 degrees magnetic, 
the visibility five to 10 miles with slight 
smoke haze. There was no cloud and a 
quarter moon which set at 0017 hours 
local time. 

(f) Damage to trees at the accident 
site indicated that the aircraft crashed on 
the heading of 122 degrees magnetic at a 
shallow angle. The position of the wreck- 
age was at a point where an aircraft 
making an instrument approach to run- 
way 10 would be completing a procedure 
turn. 

(g) The under-carriage was down and 
locked and the flaps were partially ex- 
tended. 

(h) Examination of the propellers and 
engines indicated that all engines were 
operating under some power at the time 
of impact. 

(i) The aircraft was destroyed by im- 
pact and subsequently the wreckage was 
largely consumed by fire. 


In their preliminary report the medical 
team of pathologists stated: “All casual- 
ties, with the exception of the temporary 
survivor, were completely x-rayed with a 
view to determining the presence of any 
metallic fragments. Two bodies (Nos. 1 
and 2) were thus found to have bullets, 
fragments of exploded cartridge cases 
and percussion caps in the skin, the sub- 
cutaneous tissues or the muscles. Two or 
three of the severely burned bodies were 


Summary Chronology 


found to have pieces of partially melted 
aircraft metal superficially sited in the 
charred remains. Bodies 1 and 2 were 
those of guards, with ammunition in their 
vicinity in the wreckage. In view of the 
relative lack of penetration and the pres- 
ence of fragmented cartridge cases from 
which the percussion caps had exploded, 
we consider that these injuries have re- 
sulted from explosion of ammunition in 
the fire. With regard to the portions of 
fused alloy in superficial positions on 
charred bodies, we are of the opinion that 
this has resulted from the incineration of 
bodies in the presence of aircraft wreck- 
age, and in no way suggests an explo- 
sion.” The final medical report is not yet 
available. 

Extensive investigation has so far failed 
to determine any positive causes of the 
accident. 

The Federal Government has an- 
nounced that as soon as possible it will 
invite nominations to a public commis- 
sion of inquiry, consisting of five mem- 
bers set up in terms of federal legislation, 
to inquire into the cause and circum- 
stances of the crash. Nominations will be 
invited from the Swedish Government, 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion and the Government of the United 
Kingdom. The General Assembly of the 
United Nations will also be invited to 
nominate a member of the commission, 
which will be under the chairmanship of 
the Chief Justice of the Federation. 


of United Nations Action 


Relating to the Congo 


PART XII: July 15-October 20, 1961 


JULY 22: 

At graduation exercises of Lovanium 
University, held in the operating theatre 
of Leopoldville’s Institute of Tropical 
Medicine because the University’s prem- 
ises had been taken over for the meet- 
ings of Parliament, two students became 
the first Congolese ever to graduate as 
medical doctors in their own country. 


AUGUST 1: 

The President of the Security Council 
transmitted to the Secretary-General “for 
suitable disposition” a letter of July 31 
in which the delegation of the Soviet 
Union charged that the measures agreed 
upon on June 19 between the Leopold- 
ville authorities and the Government of 
the Republic of the Congo, headed by 
A. Gizenga, to ensure the safety of the 
members of Parliament and to eliminate 


“any possibility of outside interference 
in the proceedings of the Congolese 
Parliament” were not being carried out 
(S/4908 and Corr.1). 

The Soviet delegation requested the 
President of the Council to call on the 
Secretariat for a report on the security 
measures being taken. 

The text of a letter dated July 25 from 
Antoine Gizenga to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (S/4911 and Corr.1), regarding se- 
curity arrangements for the meeting of 
the Congolese Parliament, was circulated 
at the request of the Soviet Union. 
Among other things, Mr. Gizenga asked 
that “a commission made up of members 
coming from the African states should 
be permitted to attend the debates at 
Lovanium.” 

In a further message, dated August 
1 (S/4911/Add.1), Mr. Gizenga charged 
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United Nations representatives in the 
Congo with “supporting and backing the 
Kasavubu regime in every possible way.” 


AUGUST 2: 

The Secretary-General issued a report 
on the meeting of the Parliament of the 
Republic of the Congo and on the estab- 
lishment of a new Government (S/4913). 

With the assistance and under the pro- 
tection of the United Nations, the report 
stated, the members of Parliament as- 
sembled at  Lovanium, Leopoldville, 
where the Senate began its session on 
July 22 and the House of Representa- 
tives on July 23. 

Both Houses of Parliament approved 
the new Government formed by Cyrille 
Adoula, at President Kasavubu’s request, 
on August 2, “the Senate voting unani- 
mously and the House of Representa- 
tives unanimously, with one abstention.” 

Annexed to the report was a list of 
members of the new Government, show- 
ing Mr. Adoula as Prime Minister and 
Minister of National Defence; Antoine 
Gizenga, Jason Sendwe and Jean Boli- 
kango as Deputy Prime Ministers; and 
Justin Bomboko as Foreign Minister. 


Also annexed were the texts of two 
resolutions adopted unanimously by the 
House of Representatives on August 2. 
One expressed gratitude to the United 
Nations for the order and security pro- 
vided to ensure the protection of the 
members of Parliament. The other, 
adopted unanimously also by the Sen- 
ate, declared that “the new Government 
of national unity shall be the legal suc- 
cessor of the first Central Government 
of the Republic of the Congo.” 

Dr. Sture Linner, Officer-in-Charge of 
the United Nations Operation in the 
Congo, replying on behalf of the Secre- 
tary-General (S/4911/Add.2) to Mr. Gi- 
zenga’s letters of July 25 and August 1, 
said that the United Nations had done 
everything within its power to comply 
fully with its obligations under the 
agreement of June 19 and noted that the 
members of Parliament had stated that 
their safety was ensured. The visits by 
President Kasavubu and by senior United 
Nations officials to Lovanium had been 
made at the express request, and with 
the unanimous consent, of all members 
of Parliament. 

The admission to Lovanium of the 
commission proposed by Mr. Gizenga 
would seem to be, said Dr. Linner, at 
variance with the provision for complete 
isolation of Parliament from external 
influences. 


AUGUST 4: 

The Officer-in-Charge of the United 
Nations Operation in the Congo reported 
to the Secretary-General on the action 
taken to ensure that the conditions stip- 
ulated in the agreement of June 19 be- 
tween representatives of Leopoldville and 
Stanleyville authorities on the modali- 
ties for the convening of Parliament were 
put into effect (S/4917). 
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The action taken included protection 
of members of the Congolese Parliament 
during the session, security surveillance 
in Leopoldville, prevention of the intro- 
duction of unauthorized cbjects into the 
Parliament site at Lovanium, freedom of 
passage for parliamentarians, provision 
of United Nations staff, accession to the 
agreement of June 19 by other political 
factions, and good offices and arrange- 
ments of contacts between Congolese 
leaders. 

Troops of the Swedish battalion serv- 
ing with the United Nations Emergency 
Force in Gaza were airlifted from Cairo 
to the Congo to join the United Na- 
tions Force there. 


AUGUST 12: 

The tenth report on United Nations 
civilian operations in the Congo was 
issued. Covering the 12 months from 
July 1960 to June 1961, the report 
termed the first year of the program “a 
civilian technical assistance operation 
with no parallel elsewhere” and de- 
scribed in detail how an_ international 
staff of some 750 helped to stave off the 
social and economic crisis which was 
threatening the Congo. 


AUGUST 13: 

An exchange of letters between the 
Secretary-General and Cyrille Adoula, 
new Prime Minister of the Repubilc of 
the Congo, was circulated (S/4923). 
Mr. Adoula wrote to the Secretary- 
General on August 10 expressing his 
“confident hope that all assistance .. . 
provided by the United Nations, within 
the limit of its mandate, will be rendered 
exclusively to the Central Government of 
the Republic of the Congo.” On August 
13 the Secretary-General replied, in part, 
that “the United Nations, in the activi- 
ties with which the Secretary-General has 
been charged by the Security Council, 
will, in response to the decisions of 
Parliament, deal with your Government 
as being the Central Government of the 
Republic of the Congo. I agree thus 
that whatever aid and support the United 
Nations is in a position to give to the 
Congo, within the limits of this mandate, 
should be rendered exclusively to your 
Government.” 

Annexed to the exchange of corre- 
spondence was the text of a speech de- 
livered on August 2 by Prime Minister 
Adoula to the two Chambers of the 
Congolese Parliament regarding his Gov- 
ernment’s overall program for the coun- 
try. 


AUGUST 14: 

An item entitled “Problem raised by 
the situation of Angolan refugees in the 
Congo” was submitted by the Congo for 
the provisional agenda of the sixteenth 
regular session of the General Assembly. 


AUGUST 28: 
The United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for the Congo, established under 











a resolution adopted by the General A - 
sembly on April 15, held its first meetir 
The Commission was composed of re » 
resentatives of Argentina, Austria, Bu 
ma, Pakistan, Senegal and Tunisia. 
Thant, of Burma, was elected Chairma i, 
and Mahmoud Mestiri, of Tunisia, Ra» - 
porteur. 

The Commission, after noting “wi 
satisfaction the encouraging develon- 
ments in recent weeks” in the Congo, 
“decided to remain in New York holding 
itself at the disposal of the new Goverr- 
ment of the Congo for the rendering of 
any assistance which that Government 
might consider helpful for the achieve- 
ment of full national unity in the Con- 
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SEPTEMBER 2: 

The Secretary-General announced the 
appointment of Mahmoud Khiari, of 
Tunisia, as Chief of United Nations 
Civilian Operations in the Congo. Mr. 
Khiari succeeded Dr. Sture Linner, ap- 
pointed Officer-in-Charge of the United 
Nations Operation in the Congo. 

At the same time, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral announced the appointment of Brig- 
adier Joseph E. Michel, of Ghana, as 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Force in the Congo, a post vacant since 
Major-General lIyassu  Mangasha, of 
Ethiopia, formerly Chief of Staff, became 
Deputy Commander of the Force last 
March. 


SEPTEMBER 4: 

It was learned that Brigadier Michel 
had died the previous night of injuries 
suffered in an air crash in Ghana, The 
Secretary-General sent a message of 
condolence to President Nkrumah. 


SEPTEMBER 11: 

The text of a letter of September 10, 
in which Prime Minister Adoula, at the 
unanimous request of the Central Gov- 
ernment, invited the Secretary-General 
to visit Leopoldville to discus’ arrange- 
ments for United Nations “aid and sup- 
port” to his Government, was released 
together with the Secretary-General’s ac- 
ceptance (S/4937). The Secretary-Gen- 
eral said, in part, “I hasten to accept the 
Government’s invitation, since I am con- 
vinced that direct personal contact with 
you and all your Ministers at the pres- 
ent moment would be of the greatest 
value in connection with the establish- 
ment on a firm and clear basis of the 
development of United Nations Aid to 
the Central Government.” 


SEPTEMBER 12: 
The Secretary-General left for Leo- 
poldville. 


SEPTEMBER 13: 

The Secretary-General received a note 
transmitting a press communiqué issued 
by the Belgian Government regarding 
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recent incidents in Elisabethville (S/ 
4939). The communiqué stated, among 
other things, that statements attributed 
to Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien, United 
Nations representative in Katanga, to the 
effect that a machine gun was emplaced 
in the Belgian Consulate building and 
that Belgian officers had fired from the 
Consulate, were “devoid of any founda- 
tion.” 


SEPTEMBER 14: 

The Officer-in-Charge of the United 
Nations Operation in the Congo reported 
to the Secretary-General on the imple- 
mentation of paragraph A-2 of the Se- 
curity Council’s resolution of February 
21, 1961, which urged that “measures be 
taken for the immediate withdrawal and 
evacuation from the Congo of all Bel- 
gian and other foreign military and para- 
military personnel and political advisers 
not under the United Nations Com- 
mand, and mercenaries.” 

The report (S/4940) described events 
during the period from August 24 to 
September 13, when United Nations 
forces “took security precautions .. . 
deemed necessary to prevent inflamma- 
tory broadcasts or other threats to the 
maintenance of law and order while the 
United Nations resumed carrying out its 
task of apprehending and evacuating for- 
eign military and para-military person- 
nel.” Fire had been opened on United 
Nations troops, and they had returned 
fire, the report said, and “non-Congo- 
lese officers and mercenaries were ob- 
served leading the attacks directing fire 
and handling the weapons.” (For full 
text of this report and of several adden- 
da, see UNITED NATIONS REvieEw for 
October 1961.) 


An addendum, also dated September 14 
(S/4940/Add.2), covered developments 
on September 13 and 14. United Na- 
tions troops had repelled a series of 
attacks, but efforts to bring about a 
cease-fire had not been successful. A jet 
fighter plane strafed and bombed the Unit- 
ed Nations unit at Jadotville. “It is posi- 
tively known that there is no Congolese 
pilot trained and capable of flying this 
type of airplane,” the report declared. 

“As the attacks on United Nations 
personnel continued, a number of for- 
eign officers who had gone into hiding 
after August 28 reappeared in public 
places, openly vaunting that they were 
directing the military operations and lead- 
ing the attacks,” the report stated. 


SEPTEMBER 15: 

Another addendum (S/4940/Add.3) 
covered developments during September 
14-15. Attacks on United Nations troops 
continued in Elisabethville, Jadotville 
and Kamina, it stated. On September 15 
a jet fighter bombed the airport, the 
Vicinity of the residence of the United 
Nations representative, the quarters of a 
number of United Nations troops and 
the refugee camp. In Jadotville the 


United Nations company rejected two _ 
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ultimata to surrender issued on Septem- 
ber 14. “It was thereupon attacked by a 
superior force. The United Nations 
troops repelled the attack and captured 
two Belgian officers who were leading 
the Katangese forces,” Dr. Linner re- 
ported. 


SEPTEMBER 17: 

Attacks against the United Nations 
personnel continued, the Offficer-in- 
Charge stated in another addendum (S/ 
4940/Add.4). Except in Jadotville, 
where Congolese soldiers refused to 
obey their foreign officers and stopped 
attacking United Nations troops, attempts 
to establish a cease-fire had been un- 
successful. The report described the cir- 
cumstances leading to the Secretary- 
General’s departure on September 17 
for Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, for a 
meeting with Mr. Tshombe. 


SEPTEMBER 18: 

The death in a plane crash of the 
Secretary-General and of all but one of 
the 15 persons with him was announced 
at United Nations Headquarters in New 
York. The plane crashed near Ndola 
early that day, local time, while flying 
the Secretary-General from Leopold- 
ville to Ndola for cease-fire talks with 
Mr. Tshombe. 


SEPTEMBER 19: 

The General Assembly opened its six- 
teenth session but adjourned until the 
next day in tribute to the Secretary- 
General and United Nations staff mem- 
bers killed in the Congo. 

A special report from the Officer-in- 
Charge (S/4940/Add.5) gave the known 
information on the tragic flight of the 
Secretary-General. 


SEPTEMBER 20: 

Covering developments during Septem- 
ber 18-19, a further addendum to the 
report by the Officer-in-Charge (S/4940/ 
Add.6) reported continued attacks on 
United Nations headquarters at Elisa- 
bethville and other points in Katanga. 
Continuing the Secretary-General’s mis- 
sion, the Chief of United Nations Ci- 
vilian Operations in the Congo, Mah- 
moud Khiari, began cease-fire conversa- 
tions with Mr. Tshombe. 

The Officer-in-Charge subsequently re- 
ported (S/4940/Add.7) that Mr. Khiari 
and President Tshombe had signed a 
provisional agreement in Ndola for a 
cease-fire. The report included the text 
of the agreement. 


SEPTEMBER 22: 


In another addendum (S/4940/Add.8) 
to his report, covering developments 
on September 21, the Officer-in-Charge 
stated that all United Nations troops in 
Katanga had been informed of the cease- 
fire agreement signed by Mr. Khiari and 
President Tshombe and had received the 
necessary instructions for implementing 


it. The cease-fire had also been an- 
nounced over the United Nations-con- 
trolled radio station at Elisabethville in 
French, English and Swahili. However, 
two shooting incidents in Elisabethville 
were reported. 

The appointment of Major-General 
Yacob Gabre-Leul of Ethiopia as Deputy 
Commander of the United Nations Force 
in the Congo was announced at Head- 
quarters. He succeeded Major General 
Iyassu Mangasha, also of Ethiopia, who 
was appointed Military Adviser to the 
Congolese Government. 


SEPTEMBER 23: 


The sole survivor of the airplane crash 
which took the lives of the Secretary- 
General and 14 others died of his in- 
juries. 


SEPTEMBER 24: 


A cable from President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic 
to the President of the General Assembly 
called for an investigation into the Secre- 
tary-General’s death, which occurred “in 
circumstances surrounded by suspicion 
and doubt,” and declared that an end 
must be put to “the imperialist attempt 
to separate Katanga” from the rest of 
the Congo. 


OCTOBER 2: 


A spokesman for the World Health 
Organization announced in Leopoldville 
that a grave situation existed in South 
Kasai province following an outbreak of 
smallpox in the Congo. One million 
doses of smallpox vaccine had been 
shipped by wHo to the area, he stated. 


OCTOBER 6: 


The Officer-in-Charge of the United 
Nations Operation in the Congo sub- 
mitted an interim report on the imple- 
mentation of the cease-fire agreement be- 
tween the United Nations troops and 
those of the Katanga authorities (S/ 
4940/Add.10). 


OCTOBER 8: 


The Congo’s first institute for training 
secondary school teachers, established 
with the cooperation of the United Na- 
tions and UNESCO, was opened on the 
outskirts of Leopoldville. 


OCTOBER 10: 


A statement issued by the Government 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land and circulated at the request of the 
United Kingdom delegation (A/4917) 
gave the names of those appointed to 
carry out a preliminary inquiry into the 
causes of the plane crash in which the 
Secretary-General and 15 others were 
killed. It also announced that the Federal 
Government intended to appoint commis- 
sioners to heid a public inquiry “without 
delay.” 

A United Nations spokesman issued a 
statement declaring “categorically” that 
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the charge attributed to the Prime 
Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland that the United Nations 
had violated the cease-fire agreement in 
Katanga had “no basis in fact.” 


OCTOBER 11: 


The text of a communication from the 
Officer-in-Charge of the United Nations 
Operation in the Congo to the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross in 
Geneva, refuting press reports of alleged 
acts by United Nations troops while un- 
der armed attack in Katanga, was re- 
leased to the press. 

Giving details of the various incidents 
in question, Dr. Linner assured the Red 
Cross that the United Nations in the 
Congo continued “to respect and to 
adhere to the principles of general inter- 
national conventions to the extent ap- 
plicable, particularly when they relate to 
recognized humanitarian principles.” 


OCTOBER 13: 


On the recommendation of its General 
Committee, the General Assembly de- 
cided to place on its agenda an additional 
item entitled “An international investiga- 
tion into the conditions and circum- 
stances resulting in the tragic death of 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold and members 
of the party accompanying him.” The 
Assembly had been requested to consider 
such an item by Brazil, Cambodia, 
Cyprus, Ghana, India, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Togo, the United Arab Republic and 
Venezuela. 


OCTOBER 16: 


In a letter to the President of the 
Security Council (S/4962), the delega- 
tion of the Soviet Union objected to the 
cease-fire agreement reportedly reached 
between the United Nations forces and 
the Katanga authorities. 

According to reliable information, the 
letter said, “the colonialists are continu- 
ing to pour arms into the territory of 
Katanga . . . where bands of mercenaries 
formed and maintained by the colonialists 
are terrorizing the population.” The 
United Nations Command had recently 
concluded a “so-called ‘cease-fire agree- 
ment’ with the mercenary and separatist 
bands, thereby appearing to recognize 
the legality of their existence and their 
official status.” 

The only United Nations organ com- 
petent to decide questions connected 
with the presence of troops in the Congo 
in pursuance of its resolutions is the 
Security Council, the letter declared. 
The Council should therefore be fur- 
nished with “full information on the 
present situation in the Congo, in par- 
ticular in Katanga”, as well as on the 
actions of the United Nations Command 
and on its plans for implementing 
“relevant Security Council resolutions.” 

The chief financial officer of the 
United Nations told the General As- 
sembly’s Fifth (Administrative and Budg- 
etary) Committee that the Organiza- 
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tion could finance its military operations 
in the Congo only two weeks more. 
Without a $20 million appropriation by 
the end of the month, he said, the opera- 
tion would collapse. 


OCTOBER 17: 


Another statement by the Government 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, which was received at Head- 
quarters through the United Kingdom 
delegation (A/4925), reported the find- 
ings, up to October 14, of the board in- 
vestigating the causes of the crash of the 
Secretary-General’s plane. Several perti- 
nent facts had been established, but the 
statement reported that “extensive in- 
vestigation has so far failed to determine 
any positive causes.” 

The Federal Government announced 
that nominations to the public commis- 
sion of inquiry which it would set up 
would be invited from the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and the United Kingdom 
Government. The commission will be 
under the chairmanship of the Chief 
Justice of the Federation. 


At a press conference at United Na- 
tions Headquarters, Justin Bomboko, 
Foreign Minister of the Congo, noted 
that his Government had already said it 
would not be a party to the provisional 
cease-fire agreement reportedly reached 
between the United Nations and Presi- 
dent Tshombe of Katanga. 


Mr. Bomboko also indicated that if 
United Nations action “failed,” his Gov- 
ernment might consider making bilateral 
agreements for aid. “We shall take what- 
ever means are needed to end the 
Katanga secession and safeguard the ter- 
ritorial integrity of our country”, he said. 


OCTOBER 20: 


A report by the Secretary-General on 
cost estimates and financing of United 
Nations operations in the Congo during 
1961 was issued (A/4931). 





New Members 


(Continued from page 27) 


ing” continued French domination 
over “the southern part of our coun- 
try.” Morocco’s sovereign rights over 
Mauritania could not be contested, 
he went on, and “only the right of the 
strongest” could enforce the existing 
situation. Mauritania had always been 
an integral part of Morocco. France 
by a unilateral act had “freed itself” 
from the obligation of settling frontier 
questions with Morocco. It was “par- 
ticularly dangerous” to the peace of 
the world to abet such a policy of 
division with a view to establishing 
strategic bases and exploiting a ter- 








ritory’s natural resources. Mauritania 
was completely controlled politically 
and economically by France, which 
had five major military bases in the 
area, he said. 

Mr. Bérard, speaking under the 
right of reply, expressed regret that ihe 
representative of Morocco had seen 
fit to use “offensive, even insulting,” 
terms regarding France. The General 
Assembly had replied to the charges 
of the representative of Morocco at 
the fifteenth session. 


Ousmane Socé Diop, of Senegal, 
and Arséne Assouan Usher, of the 
Ivory Coast, noted that the United 
Nations had recognized ‘Mauritania 
and had expressly stated that it was 
fully qualified for United Nations 
membership. Mr. Usher pointed out 
that 63 nations had recognized Mauri- 
tania’s independence; there could be 
no doubt that, in the meaning of in- 
ternational law, Mauritania was a 
state. 

In a brief intervention, Charles Yost 
said the United States would support 
Mauritania’s admission. 

Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, said his delegation could 
not back Mauritania’s admission be- 
cause France had rejected Moroccan 
demands for negotiations on the ques- 
tion of frontiers. Moreover, the Arab 
League and the Casablanca powers 
had supported the Moroccan position. 


The representatives of China, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Ecuador and Turkey ex- 
pressed their intention to vote for 
Mauritania’s admission. The Soviet 
delegate said that although the people 
of Mauritania had made a contribu- 
tion to the struggle against colonial- 
ism, the view of Morocco and of a 
number of other states deserved seri- 
ous consideration; the Soviet delega- 
tion, therefore, would not be able to 
support Mauritania’s application. 


The President put to the vote the 
joint draft resolution of France and 
Liberia recommending M<auritania’s 
admission, and it was approved by a 
vote of 9 to 1 (United Arab Republic) 
with 1 abstention (Soviet Union). 


After the vote, the representative 
of Morocco called the Council’s de- 
cision “unfair” and said that Moroc- 
co’s “high interests” had been sacri- 
ficed to interests which, however im- 
portant, should never have been 
brought into play. The Council’s ac- 
tion had created “a dangerous pre- 
cedent” which could open the door to 
the “recolonization of all Africa.” He 
protested “energetically and solemnly” 
against the recommendation. 
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United Nations Digest 


DATES: MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Admission of new members 


Meetings 968-970 
September 26; October 2 

Council had before it three applications 
for membership concerning Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania, Mongolian People’s 
Republic and Sierra Leone. 

Meeting 968: adopted without objection 
Ceylonese proposal to give priority to 
application of Sierra Leone; rejected (4- 
3-4) USSR proposal that application of 
Mongolian People’s Republic be con- 
sidered after application of Sierra Leone; 
following USSR request for vote on in- 
clusion of application of Mauritania in 
agenda, approved inclusion by vote of 
8-2-1; 

Adopted unanimously draft resolution 
(S/4951) submitted by Ceylon, Liberia 
and United Kingdom recommending to 
Assembly that Sierra Leone be admitted 
to UN membership [S/4955]. 

Meeting 969: heard statements wel- 
coming recommendation for admission 
of Sierra Leone. 

Meeting 970 (Oct.2): met to consider 
provisional agenda on application of 
Mauritania and Mongolian People’s Re- 
public; took no decisions; adjourned on 
motion of Liberia. 


Meeting 971 
October 25 


On suggestion of President, agreed 
without vote to consider, first, application 
of Mongolian People’s Republic and, 
second, application of Islamic Republic 
of Mauritania. 

Mongolian People’s Republic: adopted 
(9-0-1) USSR draft resolution (S/4950) 
recommending to Assembly admission of 
Mongolian People’s Republic to UN 
membership [S/4968]; China did not 
participate in vote. 

Islamic Republic of Mauritania: adopt- 
ed (9-1-1) draft resolution by France 
and Liberia (S/4967) recommending to 
Assembly admission of Islamic Republic 
of Mauritania to UN membership [S/ 
4969]. 


Documents 


Sierra Leone—Letter of April 27, 1961 
from Minister for External Affairs of 
Sierra Leone: S/4797. 

Mongolian People’s Republic—Letters 
of December 3, 1960, May 6, 1961 and 
September 22, 1961 from USSR: S/4569, 
S/4801, S/4941; Telegrams from Presi- 
dent of Council of Ministers and from 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Mongo- 
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lian People’s Republic dated September 
13, 1956 and December 13, 1956, re- 
spectively: S/4953 and Corr.1, S/4954; 
USSR draft resolution: S/4950; Letter of 
October 18 from USSR: S/4963. 


Mauritania — Telegram of November 
28, 1960 from Prime Minister of Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania; S/4563 and 
Corr.1; Letter of April 21, 1961 from 
General Assembly to Security Council 
transmitting resolution of Assembly re- 
garding candidature of Mauritania adopt- 
ed April 19, 1961 [A/RES/1602(XV) ]: 
S/4796; Telegram of May 3, 1961 from 
Prime Minister of Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania: S/4799; France — draft 
resolution: S/4947 and Corr.1. 


Related documents: Letter of June 12, 
1961 from Liberia transmitting letter of 
May 25 from Chairman of Conference 
of Heads of African and Malagasy States 
held in Monrovia: S/4838; Cable of Au- 
gust 30, 1961 from Malagasy Republic: 
S/4942; Cable of September 15, 1961 
from Chad: S/4943; Letter of September 
15, 1961 from Ivory Coast: S/4944; 
Cable of September 15 and letter of 
September 20, 1961 from Senegal: S/ 
4945, S/4946; Cable of September 23, 
1961 and letter of September 25, 1961 
from Morocco: S/4948; S/4952; Letter 
of October 13 from Cameroun, Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazza- 
ville), Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, 
Madagascar, Niger, Senegal and Upper 
Volta: S/4960. 


Congo 

S/4940/Add.10. Report of Officer-in- 
Charge of United Nations Operation 
in Congo relating to implementation 
of paragraph A-2 of Security Council 
resolution of Feb. 21, 1961. Interim 
report on implementation of cease-fire 
agreement between United Nations 
troops and those of Katanga authori- 
ties; S/4940/Add.11 and Corr.1. Re- 
port on implementation of cease-fire 
agreement between United Nations 
troops and those of Katanga authori- 
ties. 

S/4962. Letter of October 16 from USSR. 

S/4964. Note verbale of October 17 from 
Congo (Leopoldville). 


Kuwait 
S/4966. Cable of October 22 from Ku- 
wait. 


Syrian Arab Republic 

S/4957(A/4913), S/4958(A/4914). Cables 
of September 30 and October 8 from 
Syrian Arab Republic. 


Other 
S/4956, 4959, 4961, 4965. Summary 


statements by Secretary-General on 
matters before Council. 

S/4949. Cable of Sept. 23 from Ceylon 
(naming representative on Council). 

S/NC/164. Communications received 
from private individuals and non-gov- 
ernmental bodies relating to matters 
before Council. ; 


DISARMAMENT 


DC/192. Letter of Sept. 25 from United 
States transmitting text of proposal 
(A/4891) entitled: “Declaration on 
Disarmament—The United States Pro- 
gram for General and Complete Dis- 
armament in a Peaceful World.” 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Sixteenth Session 


On September 28, 1961, a memorial 
ceremony was held in the General As- 
sembly Hall for Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold and the members of his 
party who died with him on September 
18 in a plane crash near Ndola, Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Messages of condolence received on 
the occasion of the death of the Secre- 
tary-General from Heads of State and 
Government and from Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs have been issued as docu- 
ment A/4894 and Add.1, 2. 


September 22-October 27 
Plenary Meetings 1011-1043 


Notification by Secretary-General under Article 
12, paragraph 2, of Charter [7] 

Sept. 25 (meeting 1014): took note of 
notification by Secretary-General under 
Art. 12, para. 2 of Charter listing mat- 
ters relative to maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security being dealt with 
by Security Council: A/4875. 


Adoption of agenda [8] 

Sept. 25 (meeting 1014): took up first 
report of General Committee: A/4882; 
approved recommendation that session 
close on December 20; took note of 
items 1-9 of agenda; approved inclusion 
of items 10-91 as follows: items 10-26, 
28-71, 73, 74, 77, 78, 80-82, 85-88, with- 
out objection; items 27 (Angola) and 79 
(Portugal) after statements by Portugal; 
item 72 (treaty to ban nuclear weapons 
tests) by vote of 85-10-3, after state- 
ments by USSR, Czechoslovakia, United 
States, United Kingdom and Poland; 
items 75 and 76 (relating to South 
Africa) after statements by South Africa; 
item 83 (Tibet), by roll-call vote of 
48-14-35, after statements by USSR, 
Japan, Indonesia and Federation of Ma- 
laya; item 84 (population growth), after 
statements by Argentina and Sweden; 
item 89 (Hungary), by roll-call vote of 
51-15-30, after statements by Hungary 
and United States; items 90 and 91 
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(China) after statements by USSR, 


China and New Zealand. 

Sept. 27 (meeting 1018): approved 
without objection recommendation of 
General Committee in its second report 


(A/4895) that item on admission of 
new members be included in agenda 
(item 92). 


Allocation of agenda items: Sept. 27 
(meeting 1018): took up recommendations 
of General Committee contained in its 
first and second reports (A/4882, A, 
4895): 

Allocation of items to plenary meet- 
ings: approved, after statements by USSR 
on items relating to Tibet, Hungary and 
representation of China. 

Allocation of items to First Commit- 
tee: after hearing statements by Poland, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, USSR, United 
States, Albania, Romania, Liberia, United 
Kingdom and Pakistan, rejected (11-53- 
29) USSR amendment, A/L.352, where- 
by Assembly would have considered item 
“Question of disarmament” at its plenary 
meetings immediately after general de- 
bate; approved (65-9-19) allocation of 
item to First Committee, and without 
objection, allocation of remaining seven 
items to that Committee. 

Allocation of items to Special Political, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Com- 
mittees: approved without objection as 
recommended by General Committee. 

Allocation of items to Sixth Commit- 
tee: approved without objection alloca- 
tion of four of five items as recom- 
mended by General Committee; after 
statements and proposals on allocation of 
fifth item (Permanent sovereignty over 
natural resources) by Ghana, Cyprus, 
United States, Panama and USSR, voted 
as follows: rejected (18-38-32) USSR 
proposal for joint discussion of item in 
Special Political and Second Committees 
with reference if necessary to Sixth Com- 
mittee; adopted (61-1-21) proposal of 
Ghana to allocate item to Second Com- 
mittee, with reference, if necessary, to 
Sixth Committee; decided that relevant 
paragraphs of Report of Economic and 
Social Council (A/4820) should follow 
same allocation. 

Oct. 13 (meeting 1036): took up Third 
Report of General Committee (A/4920) 
and adopted without objection Commit- 
tee’s recommendation to inscribe on 
agenda: (1) An international investiga- 
tion into conditions and circumstances 
resulting in tragic death of Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold and members of the party 
accompanying him [93]—Item proposed 
by Brazil, Cambodia, Cyprus, Ghana, 
India, Morocco, Nigeria, Togo, United 
Arab Republic and Venezuela (A/4896 
and Add.1-6); and (2) Enlargement of 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions [94] — Item 
proposed by Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, El 
Salvador, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela 
(A/4916); agreed with Committee’s rec- 
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ommendation to allocate item 93 to plen- 
ary and item 94 to Fifth Committee. 

Oct. 26 (meeting 1042): took up letter 
from Ethiopia dated October 14 (A/ 
4928) proposing that Item 22(c), “Assist- 
ance to Africa: African educational de- 
velopment”—originally allocated by As- 
sembly to Third Committee—should be 
reallocated to’ Second Committee; de- 
cided (42-4-33) that decision of Assem- 
bly on allocation of item should be re- 
considered; adopted (65-1-20) proposal 
of Ethiopia. 


Documents 


Agenda adopted by Assembly at its 
1014th, 1018th and 1036th meetings on 
September 25 and 27 and October 13: 
A/4890 and Add.1,2. 

[For items allocated to plenary meet- 
ings or to Committees, see page 64.] 


General debate [9] 


September 22-October 18 (meetings 
1011-1039). [For participants see pages 
66-68. ] 

Motion of censure: Oct. 11 (meeting 
1033): discussed motion by Liberia that 
statement of South Africa in general de- 
bate be expunged from record; adopted 
(51-31-4, roll-call) motion of Nepal to 
adjourn meeting; Oct. 11 (meeting 1034): 
after withdrawal of earlier proposal by 
Liberia, adopted (67-1-20, roll-call) Li- 
berian motion of censure against South 
Africa for statement in general debate. 


Address by President of Finland 

Oct. 19 (meeting 1040): heard address 
by President of Finland, Urho J. Kek- 
konen. 


Address by President of Liberia 


Oct. 23 (meeting 1041): heard address 
by President of Liberia, William S. Tub- 
man. 


Report of Secretary-General on work of 
Organization [10] 

Document: Annual report of Secretary- 
General on work of Organization, June 
16, 1960-June 15, 1961: A/4800; Intro- 


duction to annual report: A/4800/Add.1. * 


Report of United Nations Scientific Committee 
on Effects of Atomic Radiation [24] 

Oct. 27 (meeting 1043): took up report 
of Special Political Committee (A/4937) 
containing two draft resolutions; adopted 
(74-0-17) draft resolution A; did not 
adopt (37-20-27) draft resolution B as it 
failed to receive required two-thirds ma- 
jority; decided (48-27-26, roll-call) that 
vote on latter did require two-thirds 
majority. 


Report of the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 


I 
The General Assembly, 


Deeply concerned that as a result of the re- 
newed discharge into the earth’s environment 
of radioactive debris there have been sharp 





increases in the levels of radioactive fal: out 
in many parts of the world, 

Fearful that the prolonged exposure of man. 
kind to increasing levels of radioactive fal!-out 
would constitute a growing threat to this snd 
future generations, 

Recognizing the great importance of the 
contribution made by the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation in the study of the extent and na- 
ture of this hazard, 

1. Declares that both concern for the fuiure 
of mankind and the fundamental principles of 
international law imp a responsibility on 
all States concerning actions which might have 
harmful biological consequences for the exist- 
ing and future generations of peoples of other 
States, by increasing the levels of radioaciive 
fall-out; 

2. Approves the annual progress report of 
the United Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation and draws par- 
ticular attention to the Committee’s view that 
the resumption of nuclear test explosions since 
the publication of its last comprehensive report 
increases the urgency for the intensification of 
relevant scientific studies; 

3. Expresses appreciation for the valuable 
information on radioactive contamination, ra- 
diation levels and radiobiological questions 
which has been furnished to the Scientific Com- 
mittee by Member States, the specialized agen- 
cies, the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
the International Commission on Radiological 
Protection and the International Commission on 
Radiological Units and Measurements, in com- 
pliance with General Assembly resolutions 1376 
(XIV) of 17 November 1959 and 1574 (XV) of 
20 December 1960. 

4. Reaffirms the desirability of continuing 
full international cooperation through the 
Scientific Committee and interchanges of the 
results and experience of research conducted 
at the national level, so that man’s knowledge 
of the hazards of radiation will constantly im- 
prove and in particular so that the second 
comprehensive report to be presented in 1962 
by the Committee will be as scientifically av- 
thoritative and informative as possible; 

5. Invites countries wishing to do so to take 
advantage of the offers of laboratory facilities 
which have been made by Member States, the 
World Health Organization and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency for the analysis 
of samples of air, water, bone, soil and food 
collected in their territories, as envisaged in 
section IV of resolution 1376 (XIV); 

6. Requests the Scientific Committee to ex- 
amine the possibility of accelerating its second 
comprehensive report and to consider at the 
earliest possible time whether the facts at its 
disposal call for the submission of an interim 
report; 








Noting that, in accordance with procedures 
and practices established by the World Mete- 
orological Organization, the countries of the 
world have for many years operated a system 
for the routine reporting of atmospheric con- 
ditions from a worldwide network of mete- 
crological stations for the prompt dissemina- 
tion of these reports by telegraphic and other 
means, 

1. Invites the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation, in consultation with the Internatione! 
Atomic Energy Agency and the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation, as necessary, to examine urgently 
the feasibility of extending the present mete- 
orological reporting system to include measure 
ments of atmospheric radioactivity with the 
following aims in mind: 
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(a) To ensure that reliable and standardized 
measurements of atmospheric radioactivity are 
made at a worldwide network of stations; 

(b) To ensure the day-to-day exchange of 
this information by telegraphic and other 
means with a view to its prompt reception at 
oppointed national centres; 

(c) To ensure that national and/or interna- 
tional arrangements be made for these obser- 
vations to be stored as permanent records of 
atmospheric radioactivity and to be published 
in appropriate forms at suitable intervals; 

2. Invites the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation to implement the above-mentioned 
scheme, if found feasible, at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Resolution 1629 (XVI) 


Question of future of Western Samoa [48] 


Oct. 18 (meeting 1039): took up report 
of Fourth Committee (A/4923); adopted 
by acclamation following resolution: 


The future of Western Samoa 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1569 (XV) of 18 De- 
cember 1960 concerning the future of the Trust 
Territory of Western Samoa under New Zealand 
administration, 

Taking note of Trusteeship Council resolution 
2102 (XXVII) of 7 July 1961, 

Having examined the report of the United 
Nations Plebiscite Commissioner concerning the 
plebiscite held in Western Samoa on 9 May 
1961, 

Having heard the statements of the represent- 
ative of the Administering Authority and of the 
Prime Minister of Western Samoa, 

1. Expresses its high appreciation of the work 
of the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner 
for Western Samoa and his staff, and of the co- 
operation he received from the Administering 
Authority and from the Government and people 
of Western Samoa; 

2. Endorses the results of the plebiscite, name- 
ly that: 

(a) The people of Western Samoa have, by 
an overwhelming majority, expressed their 
agreement with the Constitution for an inde- 
pendent State of Western Samoa adopted by 
the Constitutional Convention on 28 October 
1960; 

(b) The people of Western Samoa have 
agreed by an overwhelming majority that on 1 
January 1962 Western Samoa should become 
an independent State on the basis of that Consti- 
tution; 

3. Resolves, in agreement with the Administer- 
ing Authority, that the Trusteeship Agr t for 
Western Samoa approved by the General As- 
sembly on 13 December 1946 shall cease to be 
in force upon the accession of Western Samoa 
to independence on 1 January 1962; 

4. Expresses the hope that Western Samoa, 
on the attai t of ind Pp dence, will be ad- 
mitted to membership of the United Nations, 
should it so desire. Resolution 1626(XVI) 








Question of future of Ruanda-Urundi: assas- 
sination of Prime Minister of Burundi [49] 

Oct. 23 (meeting 1041): took up re- 
port of Fourth Committee (A/4929) 
and adopted (95-0, roll-call) draft reso- 
lution contained therein; also before As- 
sembly: Report of Fifth Committee on 
financial implications: A/4932. 


Assassination of the Prime Minister of Burundi 


The General Assembly, 


Having learnt with indignation and profound © 
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grief of the assassination of the Prime Minister 
of Burundi, Prince Rwagasore, 


Recalling its resolutions 1579 (XV) of 20 De- 
cember 1960 and 1605 (XV) of 21 April 1961, 

Considering that Ruanda-Urundi is a Trust 
Territory and that the accountability of the Ad- 
ministering Authority to the United Nations, in 
accordance with the Trusteeship Agr t, is 
involved, 





Considering further that an inquiry and pun- 
ishment of those responsible for the dastardly 
act are called for, 

1. Expresses its sense of shock and abhor- 
rence at the murder of the Prime Minister of 
Burundi; 

2. Requests the United Nati Cc 
for Ruanda-Urundi to visit the scene immediately 
in order to carry out without delay an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances of the Prime Minister's 
tragic death and to submit a preliminary report 
to the General Assembly as soon as possible. 

Resolution 1627 (XVI) 





Appointment to fill vacancy in membership 
of Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions [56 a] 


Oct. 10 (meeting 1032): took up report 
of Fifth Committee (A/4912); adopted 
without objection draft resolution appoint- 
ing C.H.W. Hodges (United Kingdom) 
as member of Advisory Committee for 
period beginning on date resolution was 
adopted and ending on December 31, 
1961 [A/RES/1624(XVI) ]. 


United Nations Library: Proposal for a 
memorial to the late Dag Hammarskjold [68] 


Oct. 16 (meeting 1037): adopted with- 
out objection following resolution pro- 
posed by Fifth Committee in its report 
(A/4922): 


Memorial to the late 
Dag Hammarskjold 


The General Assembly, 

Mourning the passing of Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjold, Secretary-General of the United Nations, 

Desiring to establish an appropriate memorial 
commemorating his service to the United Nations, 

Noting with appreciation the hope expressed 
by the Ford Foundation, as donor, that the new 
United Nations library might be considered in 
some measure an appropriate remembrance 
of Mr. Hammarskjold’s life, 

Decides to dedicate the new library on 16 
November 1961 as “The Dag Hammarskjold 
Library”. Resolution 1625(XVI) 





Continuation of pension of 1 and 
thermonuclear tests and obligations of states 
to refrain from their renewal [73]; urgent 
need for a treaty to ban nuclear weapons 
tests under effective international control [72] 

Oct. 27 (meeting 1043): adopted (87- 
11-1, roll-call) following resolution sub- 
mitted by First Committee in its report 
(A/4942): 





Continuation of suspension of and 
thermo-nuclear tests and obligations of 
States to refrain from their renewal 


The urgent need for a treaty to ban nuclear 
weapons tests under effective international 
control 


The General Assembly, 
Seized with the question of halting nuclear 
weapons tests, 





Solemnly appeals to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to refrain 
from carrying out its intention to explode in 
the at e a 50-megaton bomb before the 
end of this month. 





Resolution 1632 (XVI) 


Admission of new 


to United Nations [92] 





Sierra Leone 

Sept. 27 (meeting 1018): adopted by 
acclamation 30-power draft resolution 
(A/L.353 and Add.1-4) admitting Sierra 
Leone to membership in United Nations 
[A/RES/1623(XVI)]; heard statement 
by Sir Milton Margai, Prime Minister of 
Sierra Leone; Sept. 27-Oct. 2 (meetings 
1018-1020): heard statements welcoming 
Sierra Leone. 

Documents: Letter of April 27, 1961, 
from Minister for External Affairs of 
Sierra Leone: A/4763; Letter of Sept. 26 
from Security Council transmitting reso- 
lution adopted by Council: A/4888; Draft 
resolution proposed by Australia, Cam- 
eroun, Canada, Central African Republic, 
Ceylon, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Congo (Leopoldville), Cyprus, Dahomey, 
Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Ivory Coast, Li- 
beria, Madagascar, Mali, New Zealand, 
Niger, Nigeria, Pakistan, Senegal, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia, United Kingdom, Upper 
Volta: A/L.353 and Add.1-4. 


Mongolian People’s Republic 


Oct. 27 (meeting 1043): adopted by 
acclamation 23-power draft resolution 
(A/L.359 and Add.1) admitting Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic to membership in 
United Nations [A/RES/1630(XVI)]; 
heard statement by Dondogyu Tseveg- 
mid. Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Documents: Letter of Oct. 25 from 
Security Council transmitting resolution 
adopted by Council: A/4940; Draft reso- 
lution submitted by Albania, Afghanistan, 
Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Bulgaria, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Ghana, Guinea, Hungary, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Mali, Nepal, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United 
Arab Republic, Yugoslavia: A/L.359 and 
Add. 1,2. 


Islamic Republic of Mauritania 


Oct. 27 (meeting 1043): adopted by 
roll-call vote (68-13-20) draft resolution 
submitted by 14 powers (A/L.358 and 
Add.1) admitting Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania to membership in United 
Nations [A/RES/1631(XVI)]; heard 
statement by Souleymayne Ould Sheik 
Sidya, chairman of delegation. 

Documents: Letter of Oct. 25 from 
Security Council transmitting resolution 
adopted by Council: A/4941; Draft res- 
olution submitted by Cameroun, Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazza- 
ville), Dahomey, France, Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, Liberia, Madagascar, Niger, Ni- 
geria, Senegal, Upper Volta: A/L.358 
and Add.1. 
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Resumption of membership 

Oct. 13 (meeting 1035): President drew 
attention of members to cable of October 
8 from Syrian Arab Republic (A/4914) 
stating that that Government was resum- 
ing its status as an independent State 
within same territorial limits as it had 
before 1958, and requesting United Na- 
tions to take note of its resumed member- 
ship in United Nations; President stated 
that in absence of any objections by be- 
ginning of meeting 1036 of Assembly on 
same day, Secretariat would make nec- 
essary arrangements to seat delegation of 
Syrian Arab Republic; Oct. 13 (meeting 
1036): Assembly heard statement by Syr- 
ian Arab Republic. 


Documents: Cables of September 30 
and October 8 from Syrian Arab Repub- 
lic: A/4913(S/4957) and A/4914(S/ 
4958). 

[Membership of United Nations as of 
October 27: 103]. 


An international investigation into conditions 
and circumstances resulting in tragic death of 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold and members of party 
accompanying him [93] 

Oct. 26 (meeting 1042): took up item 
proposed by following states in letter 
dated September 27: Brazil, Cambodia, 
Cyprus, Ghana, India, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Togo, United Arab Republic and Vene- 
zuela (A/4896 and Add.1-6); also before 
Assembly: two notes verbales dated Oc- 
tober 9 and 17 from United Kingdom 
(A/4917, A/4925); and statement of fi- 
nancial implications of draft resolution 
(A/L.356): A/4933; Additional docu- 
ment: Letter of Oct. 30 from United 
States: A/4945. 


Adopted unanimously (97-0) revised 
draft resolution (A/L.356/Rev.1 and Add. 
1-5) sponsored by Ceylon, Congo (Leo- 
poldville), Cyprus, Ghana, India, Libya, 
Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Senegal, Togo, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic and Vene- 
zuela. [Cyprus, Libya, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Senegal and Togo were not among 
sponsors of original draft (A/L.356 and 
Add.1, 2)]. 


An international investigation into the condi- 
tions and circumstances resulting in the tragic 
death of Mr. Dag Hammarskjold and of 
members of the party accompanying him 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling that on 18 September 1961 the 
aircraft carrying Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, the 
Secretary-General, and fifteen United Nations 
officials on a mission in the service of the 
United Nations crashed in the vicinity of the 
Ndola airport in’ Northern Rhodesia resulting 
in the tragic death of Mr. Hammarskjold and 
his entire party, 

Having regard to the worldwide public con- 
cern over the disastrous end of this flight, 
undertaken on behalf, and in the service, of 
the United Nations, 

Noting that much concern prevails in the 
world in regard to both this tragedy and the 
circumstances surrounding it, which warrant an 
international investigation, the absence of which 
can only lead to the continuance of the pres- 
ent undesirable speculation, 
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Noting further that inquiries have been or 
are being conducted by Governments or parties 
concerned, 

Considering it desirable and necessary that, 
irrespective of such inquiries, investigation of 
such incidents ,which concern the United Na- 
tions, should be carried out under the author- 
ity and auspices of the United Nations, 

1. Expresses its profound shock and sorrow 
at the death of Mr. Hammarskjold and the 
following persons who died with him in the 
service of the United Nations as a result of the 
air crash: 

Mr. Heinrich A. Wieschhoff, 

Mr. Viadimir Fabry, 

Mr. William Ranallo, 

Miss Alice Lalande, 

Mr. Harold M. Julien, 

Mr. Serge L. Barrau, 

Mr. Francis Eivers, 

Mr. S. O. Hielte, 

Mr. P. E. Persson, 

Mr. Per Hallonquist, 

Mr. Nils-Eric Aahréus, 

Mr. Lars Litton, 

Mr. Nils G6ran Wilhelmsson, 

Mr. Harold Noork, 

Mr. Karl Erik Rosén; 

2. Offers its sincere condolences and deep 
sympathy to the families of Mr. Hammarskjold 
and the other victims; 

3. Decides that an investigation of an inter- 
national character, under the auspices of the 
United Nations, should be held immediately into 
all the conditions and circumstances surrounding 
this tragedy, and more particularly as to: 

(a) Why the flight had to be undertaken at 
night without escort; 

(b) Why its arrival at Ndola was unduly de- 
layed, as reported; 

(c) Whether the aircraft, after having estab- 
lished contact with the tower at Ndola lost that 
contact, and the fact of its having crashed did 
not become known until several hours after- 
wards, and if so, why; 

(d) Whether the aircraft, after the damage it 
was reported to have suffered earlier from firing 
by aircraft hostile to the United Nations, was in 
a proper condition for use; 

4. Further decides to appoint a C ission of 
five eminent persons to carry out such an invest- 
ig and requests the Commission to report 
its findings to the President of the General As- 
sembly within three months of its appointment; 

5. Requests all Governments and parties con- 
cerned and the appropiate specialized agencies 
of the United Nations to extend their full co- 
operation and assistance to the said Commission 
in making this investigation; 

6. Decides to consider, in the appropriate 
Committee during the current session, the ques- 
tion of offering suitable remuneration to the fam- 
ilies of the victims of this grave tragedy. 
Resolution 1628 (XVI) 











Other Assembly Documents 


A/4786 and Add.1-3. Situation in Repub- 
lic of Congo. Covering notes for docu- 
ments S/4841 and Add.1-3: Report of 
Secretary-General on implementation of 
paragraph B-1 of Security Council res- 
olution of Feb. 21, 1961. 

A/4830. Situation in Republic of Congo. 
Covering note for document S/4913: 
Report by Secretary-General concern- 
ing meeting of Parliament of Republic 
of Congo and establishment on Aug. 
2, 1961, of new government of the 
Republic. 

A/4824 and Corr.1. Constitutions, elec- 

toral laws and other legal instruments 








relating to political rights of women. 

Annual memorandum by Secreta-y- 
General. 

A/4860. Resolutions adopted by Gen- 
eral Assembly during its Third Special 
Session, August 21-25, 1961: A/4860. 

A/INF/93. Report of Secretary-General 
on Human Rights Day: Observance of 
12th anniversary of adoption of Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

ST/SG/SER.B/12/Rev.1. Delegations to 
United Nations. 16th session of As- 
sembly. Sales No.: 61.1.12. 


General Committee 


Meetings 135-138 
September 21, 22 

Sept. 21 (meetings 135-137): took up 
Secretary-General’s memorandum on or- 
ganization of session and agreed to rec- 
ommendations contained therein; took up 
memorandum by Secretary-General on 
provisional agenda; noted that items 1-6 
had already been dealt with by Assem- 
bly; recommended inclusion of items 7-90 
in agenda, the majority without objection; 

Heard statements on items relating to 
Oman, Angola, population growth, vol- 
unteer workers, nuclear tests, South Afri- 
ca, Cuba, Portugal, Algeria, Angolan 
refugees, Tibet, Hungary and China; 

Recommended inclusion of two items 
on nuclear tests by separate votes of 
16-3-1, items on Tibet and Hungary by 
separate votes of 15-3-2, item on repre- 
sentation of China by vote of 15-0-5 and 
item on rights of People’s Republic of 
China by vote of 7-3-10; decided (13-0- 
7) to recommend that item on popula- 
tion growth be included as separate item, 
rather than as sub-item under economic 
development; decided 17-3 to invite Sir 
Leslie Munro, United Nations Represent- 
ative on Hungary to take place at Com- 
mittee table; also decided to amend 
Cuban item to begin with words “Com- 
plaint by Cuba of. . .” 


Allocation of agenda items 


Sept. 22 (meeting 138): agreed in most 
instances to recommend allocations pro- 
posed by Secretary-General; heard state- 
ments on item on Tibet and two items on 
China; recommended (15-3-1) that item 
on Hungary be allocated to plenary; re- 
jected (12-3-4) proposal that item on 
disarmament be allocated to plenary in- 
stead of First Committee; decided with- 
out objection to recommend item on 
Angola be allocated to plenary, and item 
on Angolan refugees, to Third Commit- 
tee; 

Heard statements on item on popula- 
tion growth; decided to recommend that 
item on Assistance to Africa should be 
divided into three parts, that first part, 
“A United Nations program for inde- 
pendence,” should be allocated to ple- 
nary, second part, on economic develop- 
ment of Africa, to Second Committee, 
and third part, on African educational 
development, to Third Committee; 
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Voted as follows on item on perma- 
nent sovereignty over natural resources: 
(1) rejected 8-9-3 proposal to allocate 
item to Special Political Committee with 
reference as necessary to Sixth Commit- 
tee or to joint consideration of the two 
Committees: (2) rejected (8-9-3) pro- 
posal that it be allocated to Special 
Political Committee; (3) decided (11-4- 
5) to recommend it be allocated to Sixth 
Committee; deferred consideration of its 
recommendation regarding allocation of 
relevant paragraphs of report of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


Documents 


Memoranda by Secretary-General on 
organization of 16th regular session of 
General Assembly and on adoption of 
agenda, allocation of items and organiza- 
tion of session: A/BUR/154 and A/ 
BUR/155, Corr. 1, Add. 1; Provisional 
agenda: A/4815; Supplementary list of 
items: A/4855; First report of General 
Committee: A/4882. 


Meeting 139 
September 27 

Decided to recommend that item “Ad- 
mission of new members to the United 
Nations” be included in agenda and al- 
located to plenary meeting; decided also 
to recommend that allocation of Chap. 
V, paras. 424-432 of Report of Economic 
and Social Council should automatically 
follow allocation by Assembly of item 
87, “Permanent sovereignty over natural 
resources.” 

Documents: Letter of Sept. 26 from 
President of Security Council (transmit- 
ting resolution adopted by Council on 
admission of Sierra Leone to UN mem- 
bership): A/4888; Second report of Gen- 
eral Committee: A/4895. 


Meeting 140 
October 11 

Decided without objection to recom- 
mend inscription in agenda and alloca- 
tion to plenary meeting of item entitled: 
“An international investigation into the 
conditions and circumstances resulting in 
the tragic death of Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjold and members of the party accom- 
panying him” (A/4896 and Add. 1-4); 

Decided without objection to recom- 
mend inscription in agenda and alloca- 
tion to Fifth Committee of item entitled 
“Enlargement of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions” (A/4916). 

Third report of General Committee: 
A/4920. 


First (Political) Committee 


Meetings 1163-1178 
October 6-26 
Tribute to memory of Secretary-General 

Oct. 6 (meeting 1163): heard statement 
by Chairman, Mario Amadeo (Argentina), 
in tribute to Secretary-General Dag Ham- 


marskjold and to Heinrich A. Wieschhoff, - 
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who had been Secretary of First Com- 
mittee during 15th Assembly session. 


Elections 


Oct. 6 (meeting 1163): elected unani- 
mously Louis Ignacio-Pinto (Dahomey) 
Vice-Chairman, and Ralph Enckell (Fin- 
land), Rapporteur. 


Organization of work 


Oct. ‘6-17 (meetings 1163-1168): dis- 
cussed organization of work and order of 
discussion of items on its agenda (A/C.1/ 
844); 

Oct. 18 (meeting 1169): rejected (23- 
61-10) Afghan request for priority for its 
draft resolution (A/C.1/L.286); adopted 
(83-10-4) Indian draft resolution (A/C. 
1/L.282) as amended by United States 
(A/C.1/L.284), calling for listing of item 
73 (on suspension of nuclear tests) as 
first item on agenda; rejected (33-51-15, 
roll-call) Indian amendment (A/C.1/L. 
285) to United States revised draft reso- 
lution (A/C.1/L.281/Rev.1); adopted 
(54-13-31, roll-call) United States draft 
resolution (A/C.1/L.281/Rev.1) deciding 
to list item 72 (on treaty to ban nuclear 
weapons tests) as second item on agenda 
and to discuss it simultaneously with 
item 73. 


Oct. 19 (meeting 1170): agreed without 
objection to oral proposal by Ghana that 
item 19 (disarmament) would be third 
item on agenda and item 81 (prevention 
of wider dissemination of nuclear weap- 
ons), fourth; also without objection ap- 
proved proposal that item 80 (Algeria) 
would be fifth; approved (48-18-22) mo- 
tion of El Salvador to adjourn sine die 
consideration of order of remaining three 
items on its agenda (Korea, Outer space 
and Cuban complaint). 


Documents: USSR: amendment to Af- 
ghan draft resolution (A/C.1/L.286): 
A/C.1/L.287; Order of consideration of 
agenda items: A/C.1/848. 





Continuation of suspension of nuclear and ther- 
monuclear tests and obligations of states to re- 
frain from their renewal [73]; Urgent need for 
@ treaty to ban nuclear weapons tests under ef- 
fective international control [72] 


Oct. 19-26 (meetings 1171-1178): held 
general debate. 


Oct. 25 (meeting 1176): rejected (24- 
51-15) Bulgarian motion to adjourn 
meeting; voted as follows regarding Iran- 
ian motion that Committee adjourn tem- 
porarily its general debate on nuclear 
tests, their cessation and the auestion of 
treaty to end them and to take up im- 
mediately 8-power draft resolution (A/ 
C.1/L.288/Rev.1) appealing to Soviet 
Government not to explode 50-megaton 
bomb in atmosphere: (1) rejected (20- 
49-21) USSR challenge to ruling of 
Chairman on admissibility of Iranian mo- 
tion under Rule 117 (which states in part 
that during discussion of any matter a 
representative may move adjournment 
of debate on item under discussion); (2) 
sustained (50-17-26, roll-call) ruling of 
Chair that there could be no explanations 








before vote as Rule 117 provided that on 
motion to adjourn debate, there could 
be two speakers in favor and two against 
and that then motion must “immediately” 
be put to vote; (3) rejected (22-49-17) 
Bulgarian motion that Iranian proposal 
be voted on in two parts—that relating 
to adjournment of debate and that re- 
ferring to immediate discussion of 8- 
power draft; (4) adopted (51-20-22, roll- 
call) motion of Iran; Tunisia did not 
participate in voting. 


Oct. 25 (meeting 1177): rejected (11- 
47-26) Romanian motion to adjourn 
meeting; adopted (54-9-21) motion of 
Denmark to close debate on 8-power 
draft resolution (A/C.1/L.288/Rev.1); 
adopted 8-power draft by roll-call vote 
of 75-10-1. 

Documents: Letters of July 17 and 28 
from India proposing item [73] for 
agenda: A/4801 and Add.1; Letter of 
July 15 from United Kingdom and Unit- 
ed States proposing item [72] for agenda: 
A/4799; Draft resolution and revision by 
Canada, Denmark, Iceland, Iran, Japan, 
Norway, Pakistan, Sweden: A/C.1/L.288 
and Rev.1; Amendment by India to 8- 
power draft resolution (L.288): A/C.1/ 
L.290. 

Report of First Committee, Part I: 
A/4942. 

Additional documents on Item 73: 
Draft resolution (on refraining from fur- 
ther tests) proposed by India: A/C.1/ 
L.283 and Rev.1; Revised draft resolu- 
tion by Ethiopia, Ghana, India, Nepal, 
United Arab Republic, Yugoslavia: A/ 
C.1/L.283/Rev.2 and Add.1; Afghan 
amendment to A/C.1/L.283/Rev.1: A/ 
C.1/L.289; Afghan revised amendment: 
A/C.1/L.289/Rev.1; Draft resolution by 
Congo (Leopoldville), Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Mali, Morocco, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Sudan and United Arab Republic 
(on nuclear tests in Africa): A/C.1/ 
L.291 and Add.1); Amendment to A/ 
C.1/L.291 by Cameroun, Central African 
Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Mada- 
gascar, Niger, Senegal: A/C.1/L.293 and 
Add.1 and Add.1/Corr.1. 


Additional documents on Item 72: Let- 
ter of August 23 from United States: 
A/4853; Draft resolution by United King- 
dom, United States (on conclusion of 
treaty): A/C.1/L.280. 


Additional documents on Items 73 and 
72: Note verbale of October 23 from 
Norway: A/C.1/849; Letter of October 
24 from Sweden: A/C.1/850; Cable of 
October 23 from Haiti: A/C.1/852; Draft 
resolution by Ceylon, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Indonesia, Libya, Nigeria, Somalia, Su- 
dan, Tunisia (Declaration and conven- 
ing of special conference for signing a 
convention): A/C.1/L.292; Add Guinea: 
A/C.1/L.292/Add.1. 

Related documents: Letter of June 3, 
1961 from United Kingdom and United 
States transmitting “Draft Treaty on Dis- 
continuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests,” 
submitted jointly on April 18, 1961 at 
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Conference on Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests in Geneva: A/4772; Note 
verbale of June 14, 1961 from USSR 
transmitting Memorandum on question 
of discontinuance of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons tests handed by Chairman 
of Council of Ministers of USSR to 
President of United States on June 4, 
1961: A/4778; Letter of June 21, 1961 
from United States transmitting “The 
United States Aide-Mémoire Concerning 
the Geneva Test Ban Negotiations” de- 
livered by Government of United States 
to Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
June 17, 1961: A/4787; Note verbale of 
July 7, 1961 from USSR enclosing note 
on question of discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons tests from Soviet Government 
to Government of United States dated 
July 5, 1961: A/4797 and Corr.1; Letter 
of July 25, 1961 from United States 
transmitting “The United States note of 
July 15, 1961 concerning the Geneva test 
ban negotiations” delivered by Govern- 
ment of United States to Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on July 15: A/4819; 
Note verbale of September 5, 1961 from 
Czechoslovakia enclosing Dec'aration of 
Czechoslovak Government regarding de- 
cision of Government of USSR to carry 
out nuclear weapons test explesions: A/ 
4858; Letter of September 12, 1961 from 
Guatemala: A/4871. 


Membership of First Committee: A/C. 
1/846. 


Special Political Committee 


Meetings 261-270 
October 6-26 


Elections 

Oct. 6 (meeting 261): unanimously 
elected Angel Sanz-Briz (Spain), Vice- 
Chairman and Shintaro Fukushima 
(Japan), Rapporteur. Chairman: Yordan 
Tchobanov (Bulgaria). 


Organization of work 


Oct. 7 (meeting 261): agreed to discuss 
agenda items in following order: 24, 76, 
74, 75, 25 and 23. 

Agenda: A/SPC/50 and 51. 


Report of UN Scientific Committee on Effects of 
Atomic Radiation [24] 

Oct. 16-19 (meetings 262-265): held 
general debate. 

Oct. 20 (meeting 266): adopted (56-15- 
21, roll-caH) Canadian motion to give 
priority to 25-power draft resolution (A/ 
SPC/L.69 and Add.1); adopted 4th pre- 
ambular para. of that draft by vote of 
74-12-4, and Part II, as orally modified, 
by vote of 76-9-4; adopted 25-power draft 
resolution, as whole as modified, by roll- 
call vote of 75-0-17 [A/SPC/53]. 

Adopted (33-22-37, roll-call) Czecho- 
slovak draft resolution, as modified (A/ 
SPC/L.68/Rev.1 and L.70 [A/SPC/54]. 

Documents: Annual progress report of 
UNSCEAR for 1961: A/4881 and Corr.1; 
Czechoslovakia — draft resolution: A/ 
SPC/L.68 and Rev.1; Argentina, Austria, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cameroun, Canada, Chile, 
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Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Gua- 
temala, Iran, Ireland, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Spain, 
Tunisia, Uruguay, Venezuela—draft res- 
olution: A/SPC/L.69 and Add.1; India— 
amendment to Czechoslovak draft resolu- 
tion (A/SPC/L.68/Rev.1): A/SPC/L.70. 

Report of Special Political Committee: 
A/4937. 


Question of race conflict in South Africa resulting 
from policies of apartheid of Government of Re- 
public of South Africa [76] 


Oct. 23-26 (meetings 267-270): general 
debate. 

Documents: Letter of July 18 propos- 
ing item from: Afghanistan, Brazil, 
Burma, Cambodia, Cameroun, Ceylon, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leo- 
poldville), Cuba, Cyprus, Denmark, 
Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guinea, Iceland, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Jordan, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, 
Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Norway, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sene- 
gal, Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, United 
Arab Republic, Uruguay, Yemen and 
Yugoslavia: A/4804 and Add. 1-5. 


Membership of Special Political Com- 
mittee: A/SPC/52. 


Second (Economic and Financial) Committee 


October 3-26 
Meetings 716-733 
Tribute to Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
and members of staff 

Oct. 3 (meeting 716): Chairman, Blasco 
Lanza d’Ajeta (Italy), paid tribute to 
memory of late Secretary-General and 
members of staff who had died with him. 


Elections 


Oct. 3 (meeting 716): elected by ac- 
clamation Parviz Mahdavi (Iran) as Vice- 
Chairman and Marcio Rego Monteiro 
(Brazil), Rapporteur. 


Organization of work 


Oct. 3 (meeting 716): decided to take 
up first items 12, 28 (a,b,c and d), 29, 
and 30; then item 84; then item 87; and 
lastly items 22(b), 28(e), 31, 32 and 33. 

Agenda: A/C.2/209 and Add.1; A/ 
C.2/L.548 and Add.1. 


now of Economic and Social Council [12]; 
de t of underdeveloped coun- 
tries [28(a-d)]; "Questions relating to interna- 
tional trade and « dities [29]; Questi 
relating to science and technology [30] 


Oct. 5-26 (meetings 717-733): heard 
statement by Under-Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs (A/C.2/L.549); 
held general debate. 








Documents 


Item 12: Report of Economic and So- 
cial Council to General Assembly, Au- 
gust 6, 1960-August 4, 1961: A/4820 
and Corr.1,2 [Chapter Il (World econ- 
omic trends and economic development); 





Chapter IV (Regional economic acti. i- 
ties); Chapter V (Sections II-V on: que:- 
tions relating to science and technology; 
question of declaration on internation il 
economic cooperation; international co- 
operation on cartography; transport ard 
communications); Chapter VI, para. 459 
on cooperatives; Chapter VIII, para. 650 
on industrialization]; Report of Secretary- 
General on decentralization of UN econ- 
omic and social activities and strength- 
ening of regional economic commissions: 
A/4911. 

Item 28(b): Note by Secretary-General 
on establishment of United Nations capi- 
tal development -fund:. A/4878; Item 
28(c): Report by Secretary-General on 
international flow of long-term capital 
and official donations, 1951-1959: A/ 
4906; Report by Secretary-General on 
international economic assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries: statistics of offi- 
cial contributions in 1960: E/3556; Item 
28(d): Note by Secretary-General on land 
reform: A/4850. 

Item 29: Note by Secretary-General on 
strengthening and development of world 
market and improvement of trade condi- 
tions of economically less developed coun- 
tries: A/ 4885. 

Item 30: Note by Secretary-General on 
development of scientific and technical 
cooperation and exchange of experience: 
A/4904; note by Secretary-General on 
main trends of inquiry in natural sciences, 
dissemination of scientific knowledge and 
application of such knowledge for peace- 
ful ends: A/4898. 

Membership of Second Committee: 
A/C.2/210. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee 

October 2-31 

Meetings 1060-1089 


Tribute to memory of Secretary-General and 
members of Staff 


Oct. 2 (meeting 1060): Chairman, Sal- 
vador P. Lopez, paid tribute to late Secre- 
tary-General, Dag Hammarskjold, and 
those who died with him. 


Elections 


Oct. 2 (meeting 1061): elected unani- 
mously Miss Judith Imru (Ethiopia), 
Vice-Chairman, and Miss J. D. Pelt 
(Netherlands), Rapporteur. 


Organization of work 


Oct. 2 (meetings 1060, 1061): decided 
on following order of agenda items: 85, 
35, 12, 82, 34, 22c, 38, 36, 37, 86; tenta- 
tively alloted number of meetings to be 
devoted to each item. 

Oct. 13 (meeting 1073): heard state- 
ments on proposal to transfer item 22(c), 
“Assistance to Africa: African Education- 
al Development,” to Second Committee; 
Oct. 26 (meeting 1083): heard Chair- 
man’s statement on decision taken by 
Assembly to delete item 22(c) from 
Third Committee agenda and reallocate 
it to Second Committee. 
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Agenda: A/C.3/590; 
Add.1 and Add.1/Corr1; 


A/C.3/L.902, 
A/C.3/L.904. 


Draft convention and draft recommendation on 
consent to marriage, minimum age of marriage 
and registration of marriages [85] 

Oct. 3-11 (meetings 1062-1070): dis- 
cussed draft convention, adopted by Com- 
mission on Status of Women in 1961 and 
transmitted by Economic and Social 
Council to Assembly, along with amend- 
ments proposed by Council at its 32nd 
session (A/4844); 

Oct. 10 (meeting 1069): adopted pre- 
amble and the three substantive articles 
of convention in series of 23 votes, in- 
cluding three roll-calls; preamble was 
adopted as whole, as amended, by vote 
of 82-0-3; Article 1, as a whole, as 
amended, by vote of 56-0-24; Article 2, 
as a whole, as amended, by roll-call vote 
of 70-0-14; and Article 3, by vote of 76- 
0-7. 

Texts of preamble and substantive art- 
icles as adopted by Third Committee: 
A/C.3/L.928. 

Documents: Memorandum by Secre- 
tary-General on draft Convention, etc.: 
A/4844; Working paper and amendment 
by India: A/C.3/L.905, L.910; Amend- 
ments by Iran: A/C.3/L.906; Poland: 
A/C.3/L.907; Congo (Leopoldville): A/ 
C.3/L.908; Federation of Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Jordan, Morocco, Pakistan, 
Sudan, United Arab Republic: A/C.3/L. 
909; Mexico, Uruguay: A/C.3/L.912; 
United Kingdom: A/C.3/L.913; Austria: 
A/C.3/L.914; New Zealand and Spain: 
A/C.3/L.916; Sub-amendment by Chile, 
Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay to 8- 
power amendment (A/C.3/L.909): A/ 
C.3/L.911; Note by Chairman: A/C.3/ 
L.915; Secretariat working papers: A/ 
C.3/L.917, L.918. 


Draft international covenants on human rights 
[35] 

Oct. 11-19 (meetings 1070-1077): dis- 
cussed Article 19 of Draft Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights; Oct. 19 (meet- 
ing 1077): in series of 7 votes, including 
2 roll-calls, approved (82-1-7) text for 
Article 19 as originally drafted by Com- 
mission on Human Rights; text (A/C.3/ 
L.931) reads as follows: 


Article 19 


1. Everyone shall have the right to hold opin- 
ions without interference. 

2. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of 
expression; this right shall include freedom to 
seek, receive and impart information and ideas 
of all kinds, regardless of frontiers, either 
orally, in writing or in print, in the form of art, 
or through any other media of his choice. 

3. The exercise of the rights provided for in 
the foregoing paragraph carries with it special 
duties and responsibilities. It may therefore be 
subject to certain restrictions, but these shall be 
such only as are provided by law and are nec- 
essary, (1) for respect of the rights or reputa- 
tions of others, (2) for the protection of national 
security or of public order (ordre public), or of 
public health or morals. 


Documents: Text of draft international 


covenants on human rights as prepared ~ 
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by Commission on Human Rights: re- 
print of Supplement No. 7, Annex I of 
official records of Economic and Social 
Council, 18th session: E/2573; Note by 
Secretary-General: A/4789 and Corr.1; 
Text of articles adopted by Third Com- 
mittee at 10th to 15th sessions of Gen- 
eral Assembly: A/C.3/L.903; 
Amendments, etc. to Article 19; In- 
dia: A/C.3/L.919; Brazil: A/C.3/L.920; 
USSR: A/C.3/L.921; Indonesia: A/C.3/ 
L.923/Rev.1; India and Indonesia: A/ 
C.3/L.923/Rev.2; United Kingdom: A/ 
C.3/L.924; United States: A/C.3/L.925; 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela: A/C.3/ 
L.926 and Add.1; Ethiopia, Ghana, In- 
dia, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, United Arab 
Republic: A/C.3/L.929 and Add.1; Notes 
by Chairman on suggested order of vot- 
ing on amendments to Article 19: A/ 
C.3/L.927 and Rev.1, Rev.1/Corr.1; Add 
Libya to sponsors of A/C.3/L.929 and 
Add.1: A/C.3/L.929/Add.1/Corr.1. 


Oct. 19-26 (meetings 1078-1084): dis- 
cussed Article 26 of draft covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, which, accord- 
ing to Committee decision of Oct. 13 
(meeting 1073) will follow directly after 
Article 19; 

Oct. 25 (meeting 1083): in series of 
four roll-call votes adopted (52-19-12) 
Article 26, as whole, as amended by 16 
powers (A/C.3/L.933); text reads as 
follows: 


Article 26 


1. Any propaganda for war shall be pro- 
hibited by law. 

2. Any advocacy of national, racial, or re- 
ligious hatred that constitutes incitement to 
discrimination, hostility or violence shall be 
prohibited by law. 

Amendments to Article 26: Brazil: 
A/C.3/L.920, L.930 and Rev.1; Brazil, 
Cambodia, Ghana, Guinea Iraq, Mali, 
Morocco, United Arab Republic, Yugo- 
slavia: A/C.3/L.930/Rev.2; Lebanon, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Thailand: 
A/C.3/L.932; Brazil, Cambodia, Congo 
(Leopoldville), Ghana, Guinea, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Mali, Morocco, 
Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Thai- 
land, United Arab Republic, Yugoslavia: 
A/C.3/L.933 (replacing A/C.3/L.930/- 
Rev.2 and L.932). 

Oct. 26 (meeting 1085): discussed and 
adopted unanimously (67-0) Article 20 
of draft Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, as prepared by Commission on 
Human Rights; text reads as follows: 


Article 20 


The right of peaceful assembly shall be rec- 
ognized. No restrictions may be placed on the 
exercise of this right other than those imposed 
in conformity with the law and which are nec- 
essary in a democratic society in the interests 
of national security or public safety, public 
order (ordre public), the protection of public 
health or morals, or the — of the 
rights and freedoms of othe 


Oct. 26-31 (meetings 1085- 1089): dis- 
cussed Article 21. 





Oct. 31 (meeting 1089): in series of 8 
votes, including 1 roll-call, adopted Arti- 
cle 21—para. 1, as whole, unanimously; 
para. 2, as whole, as amended by A/C.3/ 
L.536/Rev.1, by vote of 71-0-5; para. 3 
by vote of 54-7-16; Article 21, as whole, 
as amended, by vote of 74-0-2. 

Text reads as follows: 


Article 21 


1. Everyone shall have the right to free- 
dom of association with others, including the 
right to form and join trade unions for the 
protection of his interests. 

2. No restriction may be placed on the 
exercise of this right other than those pre- 
scribed by law and which are necessary in a 
democratic society in the interests of national 
security or public safety, public order, the 
protection of public health or morals or the 
protection of the rights and freedoms of 
others. This article shall not prevent the im- 
position of lawful restrictions on members of 
the armed forces or of the police in the 
exercise of this right. 

3. Nothing in this article shall authorize 
states parties to the International Labor Con- 
vention of 1948 on Freedom of Association 
and Protection of the Right to Organize, to 
take legislative measures which would preju- 
dice, or to apply the law in such a manner 
as to prejudice, the guarantees provided for 
in that Convention. 

Amendments to Article 21: Federation 
of Malaya: A/C.3/L.934; Ukrainian SSR: 
A/C.3/L.935/Rev.1; Federation of Ma- 
laya and United Kingdom: A/C.3/L.936/ 
Rev.1;° Somalia: A/C.3/L.937; Greece, 
Netherlands, Sweden: A/C.3/L.938. 


Membership of Third Committee: A/ 
C.3/592. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 


October 2-26 
Meetings 1156-1186 


Tribute to Secretary-General and other officials 


Oct. 2 (meeting 1156): Chairman, Miss 
Angie E. Brooks (Liberia), in opening 
statement mentioned tragic loss of Sec- 
retary-General and other officials and on 
behalf of Committee paid special tribute 
to Heinrich A. Wieschhoff, who had been 
Committee Secretary for a number of 
years. 


Elections 


Oct. 2 (meeting 1156): elected by ac- 
clamation Hylvi Lulo (Albania), Vice- 
Chairman, and Antonio M. Houaiss 
(Brazil), Rapporteur. 


Organization of work 


Oct. 2, 3 (meetings 1156, 1157): de- 
cided to take up agenda items in order 
listed in letter of Assembly President 
(A/C.4/497) subject to possible changes 
later in the session: decided to consider 
first Items 13, 50 and 51. 


Report of Trusteeship Council [13]; Dissemina- 
tion of information on United Nations and inter- 
national trusteeship system in trust territories 
[50]; Offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of trust terri- 
tories [51] 


Oct. 3-11 (meetings 1157-1167): held 
general debate. 
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Item 13 


Oct. 11 (meeting 1166): adopted unani- 
mously 12-power draft resolution (A/ 
C.4/L.689) on advancement of date of 
Tanganyika’s independence from Dec. 28, 
1961, to Dec. 9, termination of trustee- 
ship agreement, and admission of Tan- 
ganyika to United Nations; adopted 
unanimously Paraguayan draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.4/L.692) on completion of 
work of Subcommittee on Questionnaire. 

Oct. 11 (meeting 1167): agreed to defer 
action on Burmese draft resolution (A/ 
C.4/L.693/Rev.1) on report of Council 
and take it up again after Assembly had 
considered item 88 (relating to Declara- 
tion on Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples). 

Oct. 16 (meeting 1172): adopted with- 
out objection Liberian draft resolution 
(A/C.4/L.695) as amended by Guinea 
on hearing of petitioners (question of 
compensation for Asian civil servants in 
Tanganyika for loss of career). 


Documents: Report of Trusteeship 
Council to General Assembly, July 1, 
1960-July 19, 1961: A/4818; Letter of 
July 12 from United Kingdom (relating 
to Tanganyika): A/4806; Administration 
of Trust Territories (covering notes): 
Reports of United Kingdom for Tangan- 
yika (year 1960): A/4834; United King- 
dom for Cameroons (year 1959): A/ 
4835; New Zealand for Western Samoa 
(year 1960): A/4836; Belgium for 
Ruanda-Urundi (year 1959): A/4837; 
Australia for New Guinea (July 1, 1959- 
June 30, 1960): A/4838; Australia for 
Nauru (July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960): 
A/4839. 

Draft resolutions: (1) Tanganyika— 
submitted by Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
Cyprus, Federation of Malaya, Ghana, 
India, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Sierra Leone, United Kingdom: A/C.4/ 
L.689; (2) Subcommittee on question- 
naire—submitted by Paraguay: A/C/.4/ 
L.692; (3) Report of Trusteeship Council 
—submitted by Burma: A/C.4/L.693/ 
Rev.1; (4) Hearing of petitioners—sub- 
mitted by Liberia (A/C.4/L.695). 


Oral hearings 


Tanganyika. Oct. 2 (meeting 1156): de- 
cided to grant requests (A/C.4/499); 
Oct. 3 (meeting 1157): heard and ques- 
tioned petitioner: Zuberi M’Temvu (Tan- 
ganyika African National Congress); 
Oct. 10 (meeting 1165): heard and ques- 
tioned P. K. G. Nayar (Tanganyikan 
Asian Civil Servants’ Assn.) and M. C. 
Zachariah (Tanganyika Overseas Re- 
cruited Asian Civil Servants Union); 
Oct. 11 (meeting 1166): heard additional 
statement by Mr. Nayar; Oct. 13 (meet- 
ing 1171): granted request of Mr. Zacha- 
riah to make supplementary statement; 
Oct. 16 (meeting 1172): heard Mr. Zacha- 
riah. 


Item 50 


Oct. 11 (meeting 1166): adopted with- 
out objection Indian draft resolution (A/ 
C.4/L.691) co-sponsored orally by Ghana 
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and amended by Liberia, on establish- 
ment of UN information centres in Tan- 
ganyika and Ruanda-Urundi on June 16, 
1961, and training of qualified indigenous 
inhabitants for positions of responsibility 
in those centres, and on establishment in 
1962 of UN information centre in New 
Guinea. 

Documents: Dissemination of informa- 
tion, etc.—Report of Secretary-General 
on implementation of Assembly resolu- 
tion 1607(XV): A/4864; India — draft 
resolution: A/C.4/L.691. 


Item 51 


Oct. 11 (meeting 1167): adopted unani- 
mously 7-power draft resolution (A/C.4/ 
L.690/Rev.2) urging administering au- 
thorities of trust territories to assist stu- 
dents in availing themselves of study and 
training facilities offered by UN mem- 
bers. 

Documents: Report of Secretary-Gen- 
eral on offers by member states etc.: 
A/4876 and Add.1; Tunisia—draft reso- 
lution: A/C.4/L.690; revised draft reso- 
lutions by Ghana, Guinea, India, Mali, 
Tunisia: A/C.4/L.690/Rev.1 and by 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Liberia, Mali, 
Morocco, Tunisia: A/C.4/L.690/Rev.2. 


Items 13, 50 and 51 


Draft report of Fourth Committee: A/ 
C.4/L.701. 


South West Africa [47] 


Oct. 5 (meeting 1158): decided to 
grant requests for hearings (A/C.4/500). 


Question of future of Western Samoa [48] 


Oct. 12 (meeting 1169): heard state- 
ment by UN Plebiscite Commissioner 
for supervision of plebiscite in Western 
Samoa introducing his report (A/4840) 
and statements by Committee members; 
Oct. 13 (meeting 1170): unanimously rec- 
ommended that UN trusteeship in West- 
tern Samoa be terminated upon its acces- 
sion to independence on January 1, 1962; 
58-power draft resolution embodying rec- 
ommendation (A/C.4/L.694) was de- 
clared unanimously adopted; Oct. 16 
(meeting 1172): adopted draft report (A/ 
C.4/L.696). 

Documents: Report of UN Commis- 
sioner: A/4840(T/1564 and Add.1); 
draft resolution sponsored by: Afghani- 
stan, Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, Cyprus, Federation of 
Malaya, Ghana, India, Iraq, Nigeria, Pak- 
istan, Paraguay, Sierra Leone, Somalia, 
Sudan, Sweden, United Arab Republic 
and United Kingdom: A/C.4/L.694, sub- 
sequently joined by Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian SSR, Cambodia, Central 
African Republic, Chad, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 
Finland, France, Guatemala, Guinea, 
Hungary, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Nepal, Netherlands, Panama, 
Philippines, Poland, Romania, Senegal, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia. 

Report of Fourth Committee: A/4923. 


Future of Ruanda-Urundi: Assassination of Pr me 
Minister of Burundi [49] 

Oct. 16-19 (meetings 1172-1179): cis- 
cussed item; decided as proposed dy 
Guinea to request Chairman to contsct 
on behalf of Committee United Naticns 
Commission for Ruanda-Urundi for *e- 
port on circumstances in which Prirce 
Louis Rwagasore, Prime Minister of 
Burundi, met his death in Usumbura on 
October 13, 1961; dispatched cable to 
Commission requesting it “to investigate 
immediately and thoroughly on the spot 
and report urgently to Fourth Commit- 
tee”; Oct. 18 (meeting 1176): received 
radiogram from Chairman of Commis- 
sion stating that Commission had already 
taken necessary measures in order (o 
follow development of situation on the 
spot; Oct. 18 (meeting 1177): adopted 
(88-0, roll-call) draft resolution pro- 
posed by 24 powers (A/C.4/L.697) as 
orally amended by Mali and Cambodia 
requesting UN Commission for Ruanda- 
Urundi to visit scene “immediately” to 
carry out investigation of circumstances 
of “tragic death of the Prime Minister”; 
prior to final vote, rejected (26-44-17, 
roll-call) an oral amendment by Belgium 
to add 4th preambular para. which read: 
“taking note of the statements of the 
Administering Authority according to 
which the persons suspected of having 
committed the crime have already been 
apprehended”; Oct. 19 (meeting 1179): 
adopted unanimously draft report as 
modified by New Zealand (A/C.4/L.699). 

Documents: Draft resolution submitted 
by Ceylon, Congo (Leopoldville), Ethi- 
opia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Liberia, Libya, Mali, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Senegal, Somalia, Su- 
dan, Togo, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public, Upper Volta: A/C.4/L.697, co- 
sponsored orally by Central African Re- 
public and Niger; Statements by Secre- 
tary-General and Report of Fifth Com- 
mittee on financial implications: A/C.4/ 
L.698, A/C.5/892, A/4932; Text broad- 
cast over Radio Usumbura at request of 
André Muhirwa, Prime Minister and 
Minister of Interior of Burundi: A/C.4/ 
501. 

Report of Fourth Committee: A/4929. 


Oral hearings 

Oct. 16 (meeting 1172): decided to 
hear petitioner if he wished to speak on 
death of Prime Minister of Urundi; Oct. 
16, 17 (meetings 1173, 1174): heard and 
questioned petitioner, Alexandre Rutera 
(Union nationale ruandaise). 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
[39]; Non-compliance of Government of Portv- 
gal with Chapter XI of Charter of UN, and reso- 
lution 1542(XV) of General Assembly [79]; 
Preparation and training of indigenous civil and 
technical cadres in NSGT’s [40]; Racial dis- 
crimination in NSGT’s [41]; Dissemination of 
information on UN in NSGT’s [42]; Participo- 
tion of NSGT’s in work of UN and specialized 
agencies [43]; Offers by Member States of study 
and training facilities for inhabitants of NSGT’s 
[44]; Question of renewal of Committee on In- 
formation from NSGT‘s [45]; Election, if re- 
quired, to fill vacancies in membership of Com- 
mittee on Information from NSGT’s [46] 
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Oct. 12-26 (meetings 1168, 1171, 
1175, 1179-1186): heard statements of 
reservations of governments regarding sov- 
ereignty over following territories: Belize 
or British Honduras; Mauritania, Sidi 
Ifni, Saguia-el-Hamra, including Rio de 
Oro, and towns of Ceuta and Melilla; 
Gibraltar; and West Irian or Netherlands 
New Guinea; Islas Malvinas (Falkland 
Isiands) and Falkland Islands Depend- 
encies; Antarctic territories of Chile; held 
general debate. 


Documents 


Item 39: Report of Committee on In- 
formation from NsGT’s, Twelfth Session: 
A/4785; Summaries of information trans- 
mitted to Secretary-General for 1959: 
African Territories: Basutoland, Bechu- 
analand, Gambia, Kenya, Northern Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland, Swaziland, Uganda, 
Zanzibar, Sierra Leone: A/4754 and Add. 
1; Indian Ocean Territories: Cocos (Keel- 
ing) Islands, Mauritius, Seychelles: A/ 
4755; Caribbean and Western Atlantic 
Territories: Bahamas, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, British Virgin 
Islands, United States Virgin Islands, 
West Indies—Barbados, Dominica, Gre- 
nada, Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Kitts- 
Nevis-Anguilla, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Antigua: A/4756 
and Add.1; Asian Territories: Brunei, 
Hong Kong, North Borneo, Sarawak, 
Singapore: A/4757; Pacific Territories: 
American Samoa, Cook Islands, Fiji, 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Guam, Nether- 
lands New Guinea, New Hebrides, Niue 
Island, Papua, Pitcairn Island, Solomon 
Islands, Tokelau Islands, Hawaii: A/ 
4758 and Add.1; Other Territories: Aden, 
Falkland Islands, Gibraltar, Malta, St. 
Helena: A/4759 [these documents dis- 
tributed under symbol: ST/TRI/B.1960/ 
1-6 and addenda]; Information trans- 
mitted by United Kingdom in communi- 
cation dated February 7, 1961: A/4760; 

Item 79: Letter of August 9 from India 
proposing item for agenda: A/4841. 

Item 40: Note by Secretariat: A/4851; 
Special reports by United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, United States, Australia, Nether- 
lands: A/4761, 4764, 4765, 4766, 4767. 

Item 41: Special report by Netherlands: 


A/4768. 

Item 42: Report of Secretary-General: 
A/4863. 

Item 43: Report of Secretary-General: 
A/4852. 

Item 44: Report of Secretary-General: 
A/4862 and Add.1. 

Membership of Fourth Committee: A/ 
C.4/498 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee 
October 2-25 
Meetings 847-864 
Tributes to memory of Secretary-General 

Oct. 2 (meeting 847): tributes were 
paid to memory of late Secretary-General 
by Chairman, Hermod Lannung (Den- 
mark) and other speakers. 
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Elections 


“Oct. 2 (meeting 847): elected unani- 
mously Alfred Edward (Ceylon) Vice- 
Chairman and Antonio Arraiz (Vene- 
zuela) Rapporteur. 


Organization of work 

Oct. 2 (meeting 847): agreed with ten- 
tative schedule of work introduced by 
Chairman (A/C.5/L.671). 

Agenda: A/C.5/880 and Add.1. 


Financial reports and accounts for financial year 
ended December 31, 1960, and reports of Board 
of Auditors [52] 

Oct. 4 (meeting 848): decided to rec- 
ommend to Assembly that it accept fi- 
nancial reports and accounts and certifi- 
cates of Board of Auditors and concur 
or take note of observations of Advisory 
Committee thereon for: (a) United Na- 
tions; (b) UNICEF; (c) UNRWA; and (d) 
Voluntary funds administered by UNHCR; 
decisions taken on (a) by vote of 53- 
0-9 and on (b), (c) and (d) without 
objection; Oct. 24 (meeting 863): ap- 
proved draft report (A/C.5/L.675). 


Documents 


United Nations and its Trust Funds 
and Special Accounts; United Nations 
regular programs of technical assistance 
and its participation in Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, and TAB; 
Special Fund: United Nations as execut- 
ing agency, and administrative budget of 
and preparatory allocation to Managing 
Director; United Nations Suez Canal 
Surcharge Operation; Special Account of 
UNEF; Ad hoc account for United Nations 
Operations in Congo: A/4777; A/4808; 
United Nations Children’s Fund: A/4783 
and Corr.1, 2 and Add.1; A/4809 and 
Add.1; United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in Near 
East: A/4782; A/4810; Voluntary funds 
administered by United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees: A/4781; A/ 
4811; Note by Secretary-General on fi- 
nancial reports and accounts for year 
1960: A/C.5/875. 


Report of Fifth Committee: A/4936. 


c 1 + 43, 4, 


PP y for financial year 1961 
[53] 


Oct. 4 (meeting 848): approved sup- 
plementary estimates for financial year 
1961 amounting to a total of $915,000 
covering miscellaneous expenses not pro- 
vided for in original 1961 budget; this 
action, taken on basis of recommenda- 
tions by Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, 
would increase 1961 appropriations from 
$72,969,300 to $73,884,300. 

Voted as follows on sections where 
revised estimates differed from initial ap- 
propriations: Sections 2 (special meet- 
ings and conferences), 5 (travel of staff), 
8 (permanent equipment), 9 (mainte- 
nance, operation and rental of premises), 
11 (printing), 20 (Office of UNHCR), 21 
(International Court), and global reduc- 
tion recommended by Advisory Commit- 











tee ($19,575): unanimously; Section 3 
(salary and wages) (67-10-0); Section 
10 (general expenses) (68-10-0); Sec- 
tion 18 (Special missions): Part Il 
(UNCURK) (62-10-9), UN Representative 
on Hungary (51-12-17), section 18 as 
whole, (69-10-2); Section 19 (UN Field 
Service) (68-0-10). 

Adopted unanimously revised estimates 
for income sections where such estimates 
differed from those originally approved: 
Sections 2 (funds provided from extra- 
budgetary accounts), 4 (sale of UN post- 
age stamps), 5 (sale of publications) 
and 6 (services to visitors and catering 
services). 

Approved (68-0-11) recommendation 
of Advisory Committee that post classifi- 
cation for New York should be changed 
from class 7 to class 8 as from June 1, 
1961. 

Documents: Reports of Secretary-Gen- 
eral and of Advisory Committee on (1) 
Supplementary estimates for financial 
year 1961: A/4870; A/4902; and (2) 
Post classification for New York: A/ 
C.5/872; A/4909. 


Budget estimates for financial year 1962 [54] 


Committee had before it budget esti- 
mates submitted by Secretary-General 
(A/4770) proposing gross budget of 
$73,533,500 to meet operating expenses 
of Organization during 1962; after de- 
duction of income from various sources, 
net budget would amount to $60,785,000; 
also before Committee was report of 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions (A/4814) pro- 
posing reduction of $1,130,650 below 
net figure recommended by Secretary- 
General. 


First reading of budget estimates: 


Oct. 5 (meeting 849): heard statements 
by Controller (A/C.5/881) and by Chair- 
man of Advisory Committee (A/C.5/ 
882); 


Oct. 6-25 (meetings 850-864): held gen- 
eral discussion; approved—by votes indi- 
cated—appropriations for individual bud- 
get sections as recommended by Advisory 
Committee: Section I] (travel and other ex- 
penses of representatives, members of 
commissions, etc.): 68-0-1; Section 2 
(special meetings and conferences): ex- 
penditures for Conference on Applica- 
tion of Science and Technology and 
Benefit of Less-Developed Areas (A/ 
C.5/878, A/4919) approved by vote of 
73-0-1, section as whole, unanimously; 
Section 3 (salaries and wages): approved 
(56-0-14) provision for preparatory ex- 
penses for Conference on Travel and 
Tourism, and section as whole by vote 
of 60-9-2; Section 4 (common staff 
costs): 62-9-1; Sections 5 (travel of 
staff), 6 (special payments and hospital- 
ity), 7 (building and improvements), 8 
(permanent equipment), 9 (maintenance, 
operation and rental), 10 (general ex- 
penses) and 11 (printing): unanimously; 
Section 12 (special expenses — UN 
Memorial Cemetery in Korea): 58-6-2; 
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Section 13 (economic development): 58- 


0-9; Section 14 (social activities): 57-0- © 


9; Section 15 human rights activities) : 
58-0-9; Section 16 (public administra- 
tion): 58-0-9; Section 17 (narcotic drugs 
control): 58-0-9; Section 19 (UN Field 
Service): 60-9-1; Section 20 (Office of 
UNHCR): 64-00-11; Section 21 (Interna- 
tional Court of Justice): unanimously; 
Oct. 20 (meeting 861): approved unani- 
mously in each case following income 
sections: 1 (staff assessment income); 2 
(funds provided from extra-budgetary ac- 
counts); 3 (general income); 4 (sale 
of UN postage stamps); 5 (sale of pub- 
lications); 6 (services to visitors and 
catering services). 

Section 18 (special missions): discussed 
this section on Oct. 12, 13, 25 (meetings 
854, 855, 864). Document: Proposal by 
Czechoslovakia: A/C.5/L.679. 


Consiruction of UN Building at San- 
tiago de Chile: took note of progress re- 
port (A/C.5/887) on Oct. 18 (meeting 
857). 


Comprehensive review of question of 
payment of honoraria to members serv- 
ing on organs and subsidiary organs of 
UN in individual personal capacity. Oct. 
6 (meeting 850): discussed report of 
Advisory Committee (A/4813). 


Fourth Committee item: Question of 
future of Ruanda-Urundi: Assassination 
of Prime Minister of Burundi [49] 

Oct. 20 (meeting 860): Considered fi- 
nancial implications (A/C.5/892) of 
draft resolution (A/4929) recommended 
by Fourth Committee; decided without 
objection to inform Assembly that adop- 
tion of draft resolution would entail ex- 
penditure of some $12,000 on monthly 
basis, in addition to travel costs not ex- 
ceeding $6,000. Report of Fifth Com- 
mittee: A/4932. 


Documents on 1962 Budget Estimates 


Budget estimates for 1962 and informa- 
tion annexes: A/4770; Report of Ad- 
visory Committee on budget estimates: 
A/4814; Note by Secretary-General on 
work programs in economic, social and 
human rights fields: A/C.5/869; Esti- 
mated cost of main fields of activity, 
1956 to 1961. Note by Secretary-General: 
A/C.5/870; First reading of 1962 budget 
estimates: A/C.5/L.674; Revised esti- 
mates for sections 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 
11 resulting from decisions of Economic 
and Social Council: Reports of Secretary- 
General and Advisory Committee: A/ 
C.5/874, A/4910; Salaries of judges of 
International Court — Report by Secre- 
tary-General: A/C.5/876; Modernization 
of Palais des Nations—Reports by Sec- 
retary-General and Advisory Committee: 
A/C.5/877, A/4918; Revised estimates 
for Section 2: UN Conference on Appli- 
cation of Science and Technology for 
Benefit of Less Developed Areas—Re- 
ports of Secretary-General and Advisory 
Committee: A/C.5/878, A/4919; Collec- 
tion of contributions as at September 20, 
1961—Report of Secretary-General: A/ 
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C.5/879; Statement by Controller (meet- 
ing 849): A/C.5/881; Statement by 
Chairman of Advisory Committee (meet- 
ing 849): A/C.5/882; Revised estimates 
for sections 3, 4 and 20 resulting from 
increase in salaries of general service 
staff and manual workers at Geneva— 
Note by Secretary-General and Report of 
Advisory Committee: A/C.5/884; A/ 
4924; Construction of UN building in 
Santiago, Chile — Report of Secrefary- 
General: A/C.5/887; Pattern of confer- 
ences: Report of Secretary-General: A/ 
C.5/888; Meeting room facilities at UN 
Headquarters—Report of Secretary-Gen- 
eral: A/C.5/889. 


United Nations operations in Congo: cost esti- 
mates and financing [55] 

Oct. 23, 24 (meetings 862, 863): heard 
statements on, and adopted (55-9-15, roll- 
call) 11-power draft resolution (A/C.5/ 
L.677 and Add.1) on financing UN op- 
erations in Congo until December 31, 
1961. 

Documents: Report of Secretary-Gen- 
eral: A/4931; Draft resolution submitted 
by Canada, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Federation 
of Malaya, Ghana, Ireland, Liberia, Ni- 
geria, Pakistan, Sweden, Tunisia: A/ 
C.5/L.677 and Add.1; Draft interim re- 
port of Fifth Committee: A/C.5/L.678 
(approved Oct. 26 (meeting 865)). 

Interim report of Fifth Committee: 
A/4943. 


Appointments to fill vacancies in membership of 
subsidiary bodies of General Assembly [56] 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions [56 a] 


Oct. 5 (meeting 849): by secret ballot, 
decided to recommend C. H. W. Hodges 
(United Kingdom) to fill unexpired part 
of term of office [until Dec. 31, 1961] 
of A. H. M. Hillis (United Kingdom) 
who had resigned. 

Documents: Notes by Secretary-Gen- 
eral and by Secretariat and Report of 
Fifth Committee: A/4821/Add.1, A/C. 
5/L.673, A/4912. 


United Nations Administrative Tribunal [56 e] 


Oct. 20 (meeting 861): by secret ballot, 
decided to recommend to General As- 
sembly the appointment of Madame Paul 
Bastid (France), Omar Loutfi (United 
Arab Republic) and R. Venkataraman 
(India) for three-year term beginning 
January 1, 1962. 

Documents: Notes by Secretary-Gen- 
eral and by Secretariat, and Report of 
Fifth Committee: A/4827, A/C.5/L.676, 
A/4935. 


Personnel questions [64]: (a) Geographical dis- 
tribution of staff of Secretariat; (b) Proportion 
of fixed-term staff. 


Oct. 24, 25 (meetings 863, 864): held 
debate. 

Documents: Reports of Secretary-Gen- 
eral. on: Geographical distribution of 
staff of Secretariat: A/C.5/890; Staff 
(covering note): A/C.5/L.672; Staff rules: 


A/C.5/L.670; Proportion of fixed-tern 
staff; A/C.5/891. 


Annual report of United Nations Joint Stuff 
Pension Board [66] 


Oct. 20 (meeting 861): decided without 
objection to recommend that Assembly 
take note of report. 

Documents: Annual report of UN 
Joint Staff Pension Board (presented by 
Standing Committee on behalf of the 
Board): A/4807; Report of Fifth Com- 
mittee: A/4934, 


United Nations Library: Proposal for a memorial 
to the late Dag Hammarskjold [68] 

Oct. 11 (meeting 852): decided to rec- 
ommend to Assembly adoption of draft 
resolution contained in proposal sub- 
mitted by 9 powers (A/C.5/885) recom- 
mending that new library building be 
dedicated on November 16, 1961 as “The 
Dag Hammarskjold Library.” 

Documents: Letter of September 26 
from President of Ford Foundation ad- 
dressed to President of General Assem- 
bly: A/4908; Proposal for memorial sub- 
mitted by Argentina, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Ireland, Liberia, Mexico, Norway, Tu- 
nisia and United Arab Republic: A/ 
C.5/885. 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4922. 

Membership of Fifth Committee: A/ 
C.5/886. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


October 3-27 
Meetings 688-703 


Tribute to memory of Secretary-General 


Oct. 3 (meeting 688): Chairman, César 
A. Quintero (Panama), paid tribute to 
memory of late Secretary-General. 


Elections 

Oct. 3 (meeting 688): elected unani- 
mously Mustafa Kamil Yasseen (Iraq), 
Vice-Chairman, and Endre Ustor (Hun- 
gary), Rapporteur. 


Organization of work 


Oct. 3 (meeting 688): agreed to con- 
sider items allocated in following order: 
Item 77, Item 69, Item 70 and Item 71; 
vote to consider Item 71 as fourth item 
of business was 41-0-23. 


Agenda: A/C.6/363. 


Enlargement of International Law Commission 
[77] 

Oct. 4-20 (meeting 689-700): took up 
item proposed by United States (A/4805) 
and held general debate; Oct. 18 (meet- 
ing 698): adopted (49-17-13) Ghana 
proposal to close debate; adopted (87-0) 
eight-power draft resolution (A/C.6/ 
L.481 and Add.1) as amended by eight 
powers (A/C.6/L.483 and Add.1) to in- 
crease Commission membership from 21 
to 25; original eight-power proposal 
called for increase to 23. 

Documents: Letter of July 18 from 
United States proposing item for agenda: 
A/4805; Draft resolution by Cameroun, 
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Colombia, India, Japan, Liberia, Nigeria, 
Sweden, United States: A/C.1/L.481 and 
Add.1; Amendment to eight-power pro- 
posal submitted by Ethiopia, Ghana, In- 
donesia, Iran, Lebanon, Libya, Senegal, 
Thailand: A/C.6/L.483 and Add.1; Fi- 
nancial implications of draft resolution: 
A/C.6/L.482; A/C.5/893. 


Report of Sixth Committee: A/4939. 


Report of International Law Commission on 
work of its 13th session [69] 

Oct. 20-27 (meetings 700-703): heard 
statement by Chairman of ILC(A/C.6/ 
L.484 and Corr.1); began general debate. 

Document: Report of ILC on work of 
its 13th session, May 1-July 7, 1961: A/ 
4843. 

Membership of Sixth Committee: A/ 
C.6/364. 


ASSEMBLY BODIES 
Committee on South West Africa 


Meetings 207-225 
September 22-October 26 
Oct. 26 (meeting 225): approved unani- 
mosuly its report to Assembly concern- 
ing implementation of resolutions 1568 
(XV) and 1596(XV): A/4926. 
Resumed consideration of its annual 
report to Assembly. 


Working Group of Fifteen on Examination of 
Administrative and Budgetary Procedures of 
United Nations 

Documents: Replies of governments 
indicating their views on principles to be 
applied in determining a special scale of 
assessments for peace and security and 
on other relevant matters: A/AC.104/ 
1/Add.5-8. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


see, ai, 





Administrative C on Coordi 


Oct. 12, 13: The Committee cbserved 
two minutes of silence in tribute to late 
Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold. 

Session dealt with questions concerned 
with organization of international tech- 
nical assistance and pre-investment ac- 
tivities, including question of functions 
and status of resident representatives, 
preparations for UN Conference on Ap- 
plication of Science and Technology for 
Benefit of Less Developed Areas, sched- 
uled for August 1962 in Geneva, educa- 
tion and training, industrialization and 
rural development, public administration, 
water resources development, and hous- 
ing and related community facilities. 


1961 Technical Assistance and Special Fund 
Pledging Conference October 17 

Heard opening statement by Manag- 
ing Director of Special Fund speaking on 
behalf of Executive Chairman of TAB, 
as well as on his own; elected Eurico 
Penteado (Brazil), President; Ung Boun 
Hor (Cambodia) and Ato Kifle Wodajo 
(Ethiopia), First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dents; heard representatives announce 
contributions of their governments to the 
funds for 1962; adopted and signed 
Final Act. 
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Documents: Agenda, Rules of pro- 
cedure, and Draft final act: A/CONF. 
22/L.1-3; 1960 UN Pledging Conference: 
Final Act and Statement of contributions 
pledged for 1961 to Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance and to Special 
Fund as at September 1, 1961: A/CONF. 
21/1 and 2. 


Conference of Asian Economic Planners 


New Delhi, September 26-October 3: 
convened by ECAFE, as first in series of 
conferences designed to consider high 
policy questions related to economic de- 
velopment and planning in Asian coun- 
tries. 


Meeting of Experts on Metropolitan Planning 


Stockholm, September 14-30: Organ- 
ized by UN Bureau of Technical As- 
sistance Operations and Social Affairs 
in cooperation with Government of 
Sweden, ECE, ILO, UNESCO and WHO. 


UNICEF 


Approved by mail poll recommenda- 
tion for allocation of $225,000 ($83,000 
to Morocco and $142,000 to Tunisia) 
to provide blankets, garments, sugar and 
soap during winter of 1961/62 for chil- 
dren among refugees in Morocco and 
Tunisia. 

Document: Report of Executive Board 
on approval of emergency relief alloca- 
tion for refugee children in Morocco 


and Tunisia: E/ICEF/433 (dated Sep- 


tember 21, 1961). 


RATIFICATIONS AND ACCESSIONS 
Received September 21-October 20 


From Poland, October 3, from Bul- 
garia, October 10, instruments of ratifi- 
cation of Convention on Recognition and 
Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards, 
done at New York on June 10, 1958. 

From Poland, October 3, instrument of 
accession to Customs Convention on In- 
ternational Transport of Goods under 
Cover of TiR Carnets (TIR Convention) 
and Protocol of Signature, done at 
Geneva on January 15, 1959. 

From Colombia, October 10, instru- 
ment of ratification of Convention relat- 
ing to Status of Refugees, done at 
Geneva on July 28, 1951. 

From Norway, October 10, instru- 
ments of accession to following, all done 
at New York on June 4, 1954: Con- 
vention concerning Customs Facilities 
for Touring; Additional Protocol to Con- 
vention concerning Customs Facilities 
for Touring, relating to Importation of 
Tourist Publicity Documents and Ma- 
terial; Customs Convention on Tempo- 
rary Importation of Private Road 
Vehicles. 

From Romania, October 11, instru- 
ments of acceptance of following: Pro- 
tocol signed at Lake Success, New York, 
on December 11, 1946, amending Agree- 
ments, Conventions and Protocols on 
Narcotic Drugs, concluded at The Hague 
on January 23, 1912, at Geneva on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1925, February 19, 1925 and 
July 13, 1931, at Bangkok on November 





27, 1931 and at Geneva on June 26, 
1936; Protocol signed at Paris on No- 
vember 19, 1948 Bringing under Inter- 
national Control Drugs Outside Scope 
of Convention of July 13, 1931 for 
Limiting Manufacture and Regulating 
Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, as 
amended by Protocol signed at Lake 
Success, New York, on December 11, 
1946. 

From Canada, October 11, instrument 
of ratification of Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs, done at New York on 
March 31, 1961. 

From Sierra Leone, October 20, in- 
strument of acceptance of Constitution 
of wHo, signed at New York on July 
22, 1946. 


Documents and reports 


Economic and Social Council: 32nd 
session, July 4-August 4, 1961: Resolu- 
tions adopted (texts): E/3555 and Corr. 
1; List of resolutions: E/L.920; Official 
records, Supplements No. 7 and 13: Re- 
port of Commission on Status of Women, 
Report of 15th session, March 13-30, 
1961 (E/3464) and UNICEF, Report of 
Executive Board, January 12 and 13, 
1961 (E/3439); Calendar of conferences 
for 1962: E/3554/Add.1. 

Trusteeship Council: Resolutions 
adopted at 11th special session, April 
10, 1961 and at 27th session, June 1- 
July 19, 1961: T/1580 and 1581. 

Ece: Economic Bulletin for Europe, 
Vol. 13, No. 1, August 1961, Sales No.: 
61.ILE.2. 

EcaFE: Economic Bulletin for Asia 
and Far East, Vol. XII, No. 1, June 
1961; Transport and Communications 
Bulletin for Asia and Far East, No. 32, 
Sales No.: 61.I1.F.2; Mining develop- 
ments in Asia and Far East, 1959. 
Mineral Resources Development Series, 
No. 15, Sales No.: 61.ILF.3. 

Report on International Training 
Course on Vital and Health Statistics 
for Western Pacific Region, held at 
Manila, Philippines, October 17-Novem- 
ber 25, 1960. Statistical Papers, Series 
M, No. 35, Sales No.: 61.XVII.7. 

United Nations Programs of Technical 
Assistance, Sales No.: 61.1.19. 
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Allocation of General Assembly Agenda Items 
4. 


7. 


Plenary Meetings 


. Opening of session by Chairman of 


delegation of Ireland [1]. 
Minute of silent prayer or medita- 
tion [2]. 


. Credentials of representatives to six- 


teenth session of General Assembly 
[3]: (a) Appointment of Credentials 
Committee; (b) Report of Creden- 
tials Committee. 

Election of President [4]. 


. Constitution of Main Committees 


and election of officers [5]. 
Election of Vice-Presidents [6]. 


. Notification by Secretary-General 


under Article 12, paragraph 2, of 
Charter of United Nations [7]. 
Adoption of agenda [8]. 

Opening of general debate [9]. 
Report of Secretary-General on 
work of Organization [10]. 

Report of Security Council [11]. 
Report of Economic and Social 
Council (chapters I, VIII (except 
paras. 648, 650 and 651) and IX) 
[12]. 

Report of raga [14]. 

Election of non-permanent members 
of Security Council [15]. 

Election of six members of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council [16]. 
Election of members of Internation- 
al Law Commission [17]. 

Report of Committee on arrange- 
ments for conference for purpose of 
reviewing Charter [18]. 

[26]: (b) Report on the 
Force. 

Question of Tibet [83]. 

Situation with regard to implemen- 
tation of Declaration on granting of 
independence to colonial countries 
and peoples [88]. 

Situation in Angola: report of sub- 
committee established by General 
Assembly resolution 1603 (XV) 
[27]. 

Assistance to Africa [22]: (a) A 
United Nations program for inde- 
pendence. 

Question of Hungary [89]. 
Question of representation of China 
in United Nations [90]. 

Restoration of lawful rights of Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Chima in United 
Nations [91]. 

Admission of new members to 
United Nations [92]. 

An international investigation into 
conditions and circumstances result- 
ing in tragic death of Mr. Dag Ham- 
marskjold and members of party 
accompanying him [93]. 


First Committee 


Question of disarmament [19]. 
Korean question: reports of UNCURK 
{20}. 

Report of Committee on Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space [21]. 


N 


Urgent need for treaty to ban nu- 
clear weapons tests under effective 
international control [72]. 
Continuation of suspension of nu- 
clear and thermonuclear tests and 
obligations of states to refrain from 
their renewal. 

Complaint by Cuba of threats to 
international peace and security aris- 
ing from new plans of aggression 
and acts of intervention being exe- 
cuted by Government of United 
States of America against Revolu- 
tionary Government of Cuba [78]. 
Question of Algeria [80]. 

The prevention of wider dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons [81]. 


Special Political Committee 


Status of German-speaking element 
in Province of Bolzano (Bozen); 
implementation of General Assem- 
bly resolution 1497 (XV) of Octo- 
ber 31, 1960 [74]. 

Treatment of people of Indian and 
Indo-Pakistani origin in Republic of 
South Africa [75]. 

Question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from policies of 
apartheid of Government of Repub- 
lic of South Africa [76]. 

Report of United Nations Scientific 
Committee on Effects of Atomic 
Radiation [24]. 

Report of Director of United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in Near East 
[25]. 

Question of Oman [23]. 


Second Committee 


Report of Economic and Social 
Council (chapters II, III, IV, V (ex- 
cept paras. 424 to 432) and VIII 
(paras. 648 and 650 only)) [12]. 
Economic development of under- 
developed countries [28]: (a) In- 
dustrial development and activities 
of organs of UN in field of indus- 
trialization; (b) Establishment of 
UN capital development fund: re- 
port of committee established by 
General Assembly resolution 1521 
(XV); (c) Accelerated flow of cap- 
ital and technical assistance to de- 
veloping countries: report of Secre- 
tary-General; (d) Land reform: in- 
terim report of Secretary-General; 
(e) Provision of food surpluses to 
food-deficient peoples through the 
UN system. 

Questions relating to international 
trade and commodities [29]: (a) 
Strengthening and development of 
world market and improvement of 
trade conditions of economically less 
developed countries: report of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; (b) Im- 
provement of terms of trade be- 
tween industrial and underdeveloped 


— 
. 


countries: report of Economic and 
Social Council. 

Progress and operations of Special 
Fund [31]. 

United Nations program of techni- 
cal cooperation [32]: (a) Report of 
Economic and Social Council; (>) 
Use of volunteer workers in opera- 
tional programs of United Nations 
and related agencies; (c) Confirma- 
tion of allocation of funds under 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance. 

Assistance to newly independent 
states: report of Economic and So- 
cial Council [33]. 

Assistance to Africa [22]: (b) Eco- 
nomic development of Africa. 
Questions relating to science and 
technology [30]: (a) Development 
of scientific and technical coopera- 
tion and exchange of experience: re- 
port of Secretary-General; (b) Main 
trends of inquiry in natural sciences, 
dissemination of scientific knowledge 
and application of such knowledge 
for peaceful ends: report of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 
Population growth and economic de- 
velopment [84]. 

Permanent sovereignty over natural 
resources [87]. 


. Assistance to Africa [22]: (c) Af- 


rican education development. 


Third Committee 


Report of Economic and Social 
Council (chapters VI (except para. 
489) and VII) [12]. 

Report of UNHCR [34]. 

Draft International Covenants on 
Human Rights [35]. 

Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information [36]. 

Draft Declaration on Freedom of 
Information [37]. 

Draft Declaration on Right of Asy- 
lum [38]. 

Draft Convention and Recommen- 
dation on Consent to Marriage, Min- 
imum Age of Marriage and Regis- 
tration of Marriages [85]. 


. Manifestations of racial prejudice 


and national and religious intoler- 
ance [86]. 

Problem raised by situation of An- 
golan refugees in Congo [82]. 


Fourth Committee 
Report of Trusteeship Council [13]. 


2. Question of future of Western Sa- 


. Dissemination of 


moa: report of UN Plebiscite Com- 
missioner for Western Samoa and 
report of Trusteeship Council there- 
on [48]. 

information on 
United Nations and _ international 
trusteeship system in trust territories: 
report of Secretary-General [50]. 
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Offers by member states of study 
and training facilities for inhabi- 
tants of trust territories: report of 
Secretary-General [51]. 
Information from non-self-govern- 
ing territories transmitted under Ar- 
ticle 73 e of the Charter of the 
United Nations: reports of Secre- 
tary-General and of Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories [39]: (a) Informa- 
tion on social conditions; (b) In- 
formation on other conditions; (c) 
General questions relating to the 
transmission and examination of in- 
formation. 

Non-compliance of Government of 
Portugal with Chapter XI of Char- 
ter of the United Nations, and res- 
olution 1542 (XV) of General As- 
sembly [79]. 

Preparation and training of indig- 
enous civil and technical cadres in 
non-self-governing territories: report 
of Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories [40]. 
Racial discrimination in non-self- 
governing territories: report of Com- 
mittee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories [41]. 
Dissemination of information on 
United Nations in non-self-govern- 
ing territories: report of Secretary- 
General [42]. 


. Participation of non-self-governing 


territories in work of United Na- 
tions and of specialized agencies: 
report of Secretary General [43]. 


. Offers by member states of study 


and training facilities for inhabi- 
tants of non-self-governing _terri- 
tories: report of Secretary-General 
[44]. 


. Question of renewal of Committee 


on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories [45]. 

Election, if required, to fill vacan- 
cies in membership of Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories [46]. 

Question of South West Africa ]47[: 
(a) Report of Committee on South 
West Africa; (b) Assistance of spe- 
cialized agencies and of United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund in economic, 
social and educational development 
of South West Africa: reports of 
agencies and of Fund; (c) Election 
of three members of Committee on 
South West Africa. 

Question of future of Ruanda- 
Urundi: report of UN Commission 
for Ruanda-Urundi [49]. 


Fifth Committee 


Financial reports and accounts for 
financial year ended December 31, 
1960, and reports of Board of Aud- 
itors [52]: (a) UN; (b) UNICEF; 
(c) uNRWA; (d) Voluntary funds 
administered by UNHCR. 
Supplementary estimates for finan- 
cial year 1961 [53]. 


. Scale of assessments for apportion-— 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


ment of expenses of UN: report. of 
Committee on Contributions [57]. 

Review of activities and organiza- 
tion of Secretariat: report of the 
Committee of Experts appointed un- 
der General Assembly resolution 
1446 (XIV) and recommendations 
thereon by Secretary-General [61]. 

Administrative and budgetary pro- 
cedures of UN: report of working 
group appointed under General As- 
sembly resolution 1620 (XV) [62]. 
Annual report of UN Joint Staff 
Pension Board [66]. 

Budget estimates for the financial 
year 1962 [54]. 

Appointments to fill vacancies in 
membership of subsidiary bodies of 
General Assembly [56]: (a) Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions; (b) 
Committee on Contributions; (c) 
Board of Auditors; (d) Investments 
Committee: confirmation of ap- 
pointments made by Secretary-Gen- 
eral; (e) United Nations Adminis- 
trative Tribunal; (f) United Nations 
Staff Pension Committee. 

Personnel questions [64]: (a) Geo- 
graphical distribution of staff of 
Secretariat; (b) Proportion of fixed- 
term staff; (c) Other personnel 
questions. 

Base salary scales and post adjust- 
ments of staff in professional and 
higher categories of international 
civil service: reports of Internation- 
al Civil Service Advisory Board and 
of Secretary-General [65]. 


. Uner [26]: (a) Cost estimates for 


maintenance of the Force. 


. UN operations in Congo: cost esti- 


mates and financing [55]. 


. Report of Negotiating Committee 


for Extra-Budgetary Funds [60]. 
Audit reports relating to expenditure 
by specialized agencies and IAEA 
[58]: (a) Expenditure of technical 
assistance funds allocated from Spe- 
cial Account of Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance; (b) Ex- 
penditure as executing agencies for 
Special Fund projects. 


. Administrative and budgetary coor- 


dination of UN with specialized 
agencies and with IAEA: report of 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions [59]. 
Public information activities of UN: 
report of Secretary-General [63]. 
United Nations International School: 
report of Secretary-General [67]. 
United Nations Library: report of 
Secretary-General [68]. 

Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (chapter X) [12]. 
Enlargement of Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions [94]. 


Sixth Committee 


. Enlargement of International Law 


Commission [77]. 
Question of special missions [71]. 





3. Report of International Law Com- 
mission on work of its thirteenth 
session [69]. 

4. Future work in field of codification 
and progressive development of in- 
ternational law [70]. 





International Meetings 


November 1961 
United Nations 


NovEMBER Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, 32nd session (resumed), Head- 
quarters. 

NOvEMBER 7-10 Executive Committee 
of the High Commissioner’s Program, 
Geneva. 

NoveMBER 23 (4 weeks) United Na- 
tions Administrative Tribunal, Head- 
quarters. 

NoveMBER 27 Technical Assistance 
Committee, Headquarters. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
(Various subsidiary groups— 
all meetings at Geneva) 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


NoveMBER 1-11 Seminar on the Organ- 
ization and Operation of Industrial 
Estates, Madras. 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 8 Fourth Con- 
ference of Asian Statisticians, Tokyo. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


NOVEMBER 6-10 Regional Seminar for 
Latin America on Education Prob- 
lems of Nuclear Energy (1AEA/IANEC/ 
UNESCO), San Carlos de Bariloche, 
Argentina. 

NOVEMBER 21-DECEMBER 1 IAEA/FAO/ 
wHo Conference on the Use of Radio- 
isotopes in Animal Biology and the 
Medical Sciences, Mexico City. 

NOVEMBER 27-29 Fao/uNEsco Study 
Group on Forest and Grazing Policies 
in Arid Zones, Paris. 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 1  FAO/ECE 
Meeting on Projections Methodology, 
Geneva. 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 1 Joint FAO/ 
ECE Study Group on Manual and 
mechanized Forest Operations, Ge- 


neva. 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 8 FAO/ECAFE 
Meeting on Food Consumption Sur- 
veys (in conjunction with ECAFE 
Conference of Asian Statisticans), 
Tokyo. 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 8 Seminar on 
School Hygiene (wWHO/UNESCO), Ma- 
nila, Philippines. + 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 9 Joint ICAO/ 
WMO seminar on forecasting for tur- 
bine powered aircraft operations over 
the northern half of Africa and the 
Middle East, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 11 WMO/ 
ECAFE/BTAO Second Inter-regional Hy- 
drologic Seminar on field methods 
and equipment used in hydrology and 
hydrometeorology, Bangkok. 
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Second 


NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 11 
ECAFE/WM6O Inter-regional Seminar on 
Hydrology, Bangkok. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


NOVEMBER 2-4 Panel on nuclear ship 
safety and harbor criteria, Vienna. 
NOVEMBER 6-10 Regional Seminar on 

Educational Problems of Nuclear 
Energy, San Carlos de Bariloche, Ar- 
gentina. 
NOVEMBER 15 Board of Governors 
Committee on NGo’s, Vienna. 
NOVEMBER 16-17 Board of Governors 


Technical Assistance Committee, 
Vienna. 
NOVEMBER 21-DECEMBER 1 Conference 


on the Use of Radioisotopes in Ani- 
mal Biology and Medical Sciences, 
Mexico City. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


NOVEMBER 6-11 Asian Advisory Com- 
mittee, 11th session, Geneva. 

NOVEMBER 13-24 Governing Body and 
its committees, 150th session, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


NOVEMBER 4-23 Fao Conference, 11th 
session, Rome. 

NOVEMBER 8-10 Select Group of Experts 
on the Classification of Torrential 
Watersheds, Rome. 

NOVEMBER 24 Fao Council, 37th ses- 
sion, Rome. 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 2 Fao Tech- 
nical Working Party on Coconut Pro- 
duction, Protection and Processing, 
Ist meeting, Trivandrum, India. 


United Nati Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


NOVEMBER 1-4 Meeting on Mathemati- 
cal Statistics, Buenos Aires. 

NOVEMBER 1-9 International round- 
table discussion on “Relations be- 
tween Hindu culture and other cul- 
tures,” Calcutta, India. 

NOVEMBER 4-5 Campaign against racial 
discrimination, French-German meet- 
ing aimed at promoting psychological 
understanding among young people, 
Paris. 

NOVEMBER 8-11 Meeting on amplifica- 
tion techniques in cellular biology, 
London. 

NOVEMBER 11-14 _ International round- 
table discussion on “Influence of R. 
Tagore in the East and West,” New 
Delhi. 

NOVEMBER 13-25 Regional seminar for 
South and East Asia on associated 
schools projects in education for in- 
ternational understanding, Tokyo. 

NOVEMBER 15-17 Working Party on 
Catalogue of Color Reproductions of 
Paintings prior to 1860, Paris. 

NOVEMBER 20-22 Executive Committee 
of the International Theatre Institute, 
35th session, Paris. 

NOVEMBER 20-25 Regional Seminar on 
Oceanographic Studies, Concepcidn, 
Chile. 

NOVEMBER 22-DECEMBER 20 Regional 
Training Course in Marine Sciences, 
Casablanca, Morocco. 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 4 _ National 
Commissions of Western Hemisphere, 
third meeting, Buenos Aires. 

NOVEMBER 29-30 Study group for an 
international symposium on “Man in 
Space,” Paris. 





World Health Organization (WHO) 


NOVEMBER 6-10 Committee on Interia- 
tional Quarantine, Geneva. 

NOVEMBER 6-13 Expert Committee on 
Health Laboratory Services, Geneva. 

NOVEMBER 8-11 Sub-Committee on 
Non-Proprietary Names of the Ex- 
pert Committee on Specifications for 
Pharmaceutical Preparations, Geneva, 

NOVEMBER 13-18 Euro: European Con- 
ference on the Control of Communi- 
cable Eye Diseases, Istanbul. 

NOVEMBER 13-21 Sub-Cttee. on Classifi- 
cation of Diseases of the Expert Ctiee. 
on Health Statistics, Geneva. 

NOVEMBER 14-20 Expert Cttee. on Den- 
tal Health (Standardization of Re- 
porting of Dental Diseases), Geneva. 

NOVEMBER 14-25 Euro: European 
Technical Conference on the Role of 
the Nurse in Mental Health Practice, 
Copenhagen. 

NOVEMBER 20-DECEMBER 3 SEARO: Re- 
gional Conference on Nursing Admin- 
istration, Kandy, Ceylon. 

NOVEMBER 20-DECEMBER 9 WPRO: In- 
ter-regional Postgraduate Leprosy 
Training Course, Manila. 

NOVEMBER 21-27 Expert Committee on 
Addiction-Producing Drugs, Geneva. 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 1 Expert 
Cttee. on Specifications for Pharma- 
ceutical Preparations, Geneva. 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 8 WPRO: 
Seminar on School Health, Manila. 

NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 4 Expert 
Cttee. on Human Genetics, Geneva. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


NOVEMBER 13-DECEMBER 8 19th session 
of Contracting Parties, with meeting 
at ministerial level, Geneva. 


General Debate — September 22-October 18, 1961 
Eighty Nations Address General Assembly 


Meeting Date Meeting Date 
Number Mo./Day Number Mo./Day 
AFGHANISTAN CAMBODIA 
Abdul Rahman Pazhwak Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
Permanent Representative 1018 9/27 Chief of State 1011 9/22 
ALBANIA CAMEROUN 
Behar Shtylla é F Salomon Muna 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 1023 10/3 Minister of Transportation, Mines 
ARGENTINA Posts and Telecommunications 1038 10/17 
Arturo Frondizi 
. , CANADA 
/9 
President 1018 9/27 seed C. Green 
AUSTRALIA Secretary of State for External 
James Plimsoll Affairs 1022 10/3 
Permanent Representative 1035 10/13 , 
BOLIVIA CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 
Carlos Morales Guillén — Se 3 1037 10/16 
Ambassador 1029 10/9 eee 
BRAZIL CEYLON 
Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco Felix Dias Bandaranaike 
Senator 1011 9/22 Minister of Finance 1017 9/27 
BULGARIA CHILE 
Carlo Lukanov Carlos Martinez-Sotomayor ‘ 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 1027 10/5 Minister for External Relations 1019 9/28 
BYELORUSSIAN SSR CHINA 
K. V. Kiselev Shen Chang-huan 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 1028 10/6 Foreign Minister 1024 10/4 
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1961 





COLOMBIA 
Julio César Turbay Ayala 
Ambassador 
CONGO (BRAZZAVILLE) 
Stéphane Tchichelle 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
CONGO (LEOPOLDVILLE) 
Justin Bomboko 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
COSTA RICA 
Gonzalo Ortiz Martin 
Permanent Representative 
CUBA 
Ratil Roa Garcia 
Minister for External Relations 
CYPRUS 
Zenon Rossides 
Permanent Representative 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Vaclav David 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
DENMARK 
Jens Otto Krag 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Joaquin Balaguer Ricardo 
President 
ECUADOR 
Wilson Vela-Herbas 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
ETHIOPIA 
Ketema Yifru 
Acting Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
Dato’ Nik Ahmed Kamil 
Permanent Representative 
GABON 
Jean-Hilaire Aubame 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
GHANA 
Ako Adjei 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
GREECE 
Panayotis Pipinelis 
Ambassador 
GUATEMALA 
Jestis Unda-Murillo 
Minister for External Relations 
GUINEA 
Beavogui Louis Lansana 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
HAITI 
Carlet R. Auguste 
ermanent Representative 
HONDURAS 
Francisco Milla Bermudez 
Permanent Representative 
HUNGARY 
Janos Peter 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
INDIA 
V. K. Krishna Menon 
Minister of Defence 
INDONESIA 


Dr. Subandrio 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
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Number 
Meeting 


1026 


1037 


1035 


1034 


1032 


1019 


1021 


1016 


1020 


1032 


1029 


1015 


1026 


1019 


1033 


1025 


1034 


41030 


Mo./Day 
Date 


10/5 


10/16 


10/13 


10/11 


10/10 


10/18 


10/10 


10/9 


9/26 


9/28 


10/11 


10/4 


10/11 


10/4 


10/9 


Meeting 


ISRAEL 


ITALY 


JAPAN 


Number 

Hossein Ghods Nakhai 

Minister for Foreign Affairs 1011 
Hashim Jawad 

Minister for Foreign Affairs 1028 
Mrs. Golda Meir 

Minister for Foreign Affairs 1030 
Gaetano Martino 

Member of Parliament 1018 
Zentaro Kosaka 

Foreign Minister 1011 


Sisouk Na Champassak 


Minister-Delegate to the Presidency 
of the Council of Ministers 1037 


LEBANON 
Fouad Ammoun 


Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 1020 


LIBERIA 
J. Rudolph Grimes 


Secretary of State 1017 


LIBYA 
Mohieddine Fekini 


Permanent Representative 1024 


MADAGASCAR 
Louis Rakotomalala 


Permanent Representative 1032 


Barema Bocoum 


Minister for Foreign Affairs 1025 


MOROCCO 
Abdelkader Benjelloun 


Minister for Labor and 
Social Affairs 1032 


NEPAL 
Rishikesh Shaha 


Minister for Finance 
and Economic Affairs 1031 


NETHERLANDS 
J. M. A. H. Luns 


Minister for Foreign Affairs 1016 


NEW ZEALAND 
A. D. McIntosh 


Secretary, Department of 
External Affairs 1025 


NIGER 
Issoufou Saidou Djermakoye 


Permanent Representative 1032 


NIGERIA 
Jaja Wachuku 


Minister for Foreign Affairs 1031 


PAKISTAN 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan 


Permanent Representative 1023 


PARAGUAY 
Pedro Godinot de Vilaire 


Under-Secretary of State 
for External Relations 1023 


Manuel Prado 


President 1014 
(Continued on following page) 


Date 
Mo./Day 


9/22 


10/6 


10/9 


9/27 


9/22 


10/16 


10/2 


9/27 


10/4 


10/10 


10/4 


10/10 


10/10 


9/26 


10/4 


10/10 


10/10 


10/3 


10/3 


9/25 
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PHILIPPINES 
Joaquin M. Elizalde 
Ambassador 
POLAND 
Adam Rapacki 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
ROMANIA 
Corneliu Manescu 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
SAUDI ARABIA 
Ahmad Shukairy 
Minister of State 
for United Nations Affairs 
SENEGAL 
Doudou Thiam 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
SIERRA LEONE 
Gershon B. O. Collier 
Permanent Representative 
SOMALIA 
Abdullahi Issa 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Eric H. Louw 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
SPAIN 
José Félix de Lequerica 
Permanent Representative 
SUDAN 
Ibrahim Abboud 
President 
THAILAND 
Thanat Khoman 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
TOGO 
Paulin Freitas 
Minister of State and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


CUBA 

(to Guatemala) 
ETHIOPIA 

(to Somalia) 
GHANA 

(to Togo) 
GREECE 

(to Bulgaria) 
GUATEMALA 

(to Cuba) 
INDONESIA 

(to Netherlands) 
IRAN 

(to Iraq) 
IRAQ 

(to United Kingdom) 
ISRAEL 

(to Saudi Arabia) 


The following delegations did not take part in the general debate: Austria, Belgium, Burma, Chad, Dahomey, El Salvador, 
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